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EL    PALACIO 


VISTA  OF  VALLEY  RANCH 

Poál  Office  and  Store  in  Foreground — ^" Apache  Inn"  in   Center.      No  Pretense  is 

made  ihat  these   Buildings  are  in  New  México  Mission  or  Pueblo 

Style;  but  the  Molif  is  Unmistakable  Nevertheless 

and  has  been  worked  out  Consilently 

In  New  México  Mission  Style 


A  T  Valley  Ranch,  on  the  upper  Pe- 
^^  eos,  2  5  miles  eaál  of  Santa  Fe,  the 
management  has  juát  compleled  the  Apa- 
che Inn,  a  hoállery  in  a  superb  setting  of 
magnificent  mountains,  evergreen  foreát 
and  lovely  vales  through  which  rush  the 
clear  waters  of  the  tumultuous  Pecos. 
The  new  building  is  of  much  intereál  be- 
cause  it  is  an  adaptation  of  the  New  Méx- 
ico Mission  élyle  of  architedlure  to  a  new 
purpose  amid¿l  unusual  surroundings.  Not 
far  away  are  the  great  ruins  of  Pecos  and 
its  massive  mission  church.  It  is  hiélori- 
cally  filting  therefore  that  the  Apache 
Inn  should  refled  something  of  the  archi- 
tedlure  which  furnishes  the  elements  that 
are  átamping  Santa  Fe  with  an  individu- 
ality  such  as  is  possessed  by  but  few  cities 
in  the  world. 

The  New  México  Mission  ¿lyle,  while  it 
harks  back  to  the  terraced,  informal  lines  of 
Pueblo  architedure  of  pre-Spanish  times, 
has  absorbed  also  from  the  Moorish  some 
features  that  are  diélindive.  It  is  not  a 
composite  but  rather  a  merging  of  Indian, 


Oriental  as  well  as  Occidental  forms 
amidát  an  environment  and  with  the  use 
of  nalive  material  which  give  it  a  beauty 
and  ruggedness  all  its  own  and  have 
transformed  it  into  an  American  ályle  that 
lends  itself  to  every  possible  use,  be  it  for 
domeálic,  business  or  public  purposes. 
The  Museum  of  New  México,  the  new 
touriát  hotel,  the  new  Federal  Building, 
a  new  theater  in  Santa  Fe,  the  Santa 
Fe  Water  and  Light  Company  offices, 
the  main  building  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  wholesale  es- 
tablishment  of  the  Gross- Kelly  Company, 
the  Foreátry  Building,  many  new  homes, 
are  beautiful  examples  of  the  New  Méx- 
ico Mission  ¿tyle  that  has  also  found  ac- 
ceptance  in  other  cities  of  the  Southweál. 
It  is  natural  that  there  have  developed 
wide  departures  from  the  Pueblo  archi- 
tedure  and  that  liberties  have  been  taken 
occasionally  that  rob  the  architedlure  of 
much  of  its  local  flavor  as  well  as  its  fun- 
damental plaáticity  and  informality  in  which 
lie  its  greateát  charm.     While  adobe  is  the 
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AT  APACHE  INN 

A  Delightful  Bit  of  New  México  Architecture 
Massive,  Intimate,  Inviting. 


building  material  which  gave  the  ¿lyle  its 
rugged  irregularity,  its  harmony  with  its 
southweátem  setting, — yet,  even  in  pre- 
Spanish  times,  the  rule  was  that  the  ma- 
terial supplied  by  the  environment  fur- 
nished  the  building  material.  Thus  in  the 
Salinas,  it  is  a  richly  colored  red  sand- 
álone  that  conátrudled  Cuarai  and  Abo 
with  their  fine  mission  churches,  while  a 
blue  gray  limeálone  built  Tabira  or  Gran 
Qyivera.  On  the  Pajarito,  it  was  a  light 
tufa,  while  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
adobe  was  moátly  in  use.  General  fea- 
tures,  however,  were  the  roof  and  ter- 
raced  conátru(ítion  into  which  entered 
beams  or  vigas  often  brought  long  dis- 
tances.  Primitive  examples  of  the  archi- 
tedure  are  found  in  every  pueblo,  and 
in  such  missions  as  that  at  San  Felipe, 
taking  the  ecclesiaátical  form,  it  indeed  is 
¿triking  and  unique. 

The  views  of  the  Apache  Inn  here- 
with  published,  both  of  exteriors  and 
intenors,   demónstrate    the    practicabiJity 


as  well  as  conforts  that  are  possible 
when  a  sJrilled  architect  draws  the  plans. 
One  of  the  half  tones  in  addition  to  the 
Apache  Inn,  shows  the  store  and  post- 
office at  the  Valley  Ranch,  occupying  an 
oíd  nondescript  building  which  has  been 
beautifully  remodeled  with  adjoining 
gateway  illustratin^  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent  types  of  the  architecture  met  with 
throughout  the  southwest. 


SCIENCE  AND  DISCOVERY 


Fossils  for  Southwestem  Museum. 

New  discoveries  of  fossils  similar  to 
those  m  the  famous  La  Brea  pit  are  re- 
ported  from  Los  Andeles.  Dr.  Mil- 
bank  Johnson,  President  of  the  South- 
westem Museum,  has  arranged  for  the 
taking  over  by  the  Museum  of  all  the 
fossil  remains  which  have  been  or  will 
be  dug  up  by  the  Torrance  Lime  and 
Fertilizer  Co.,  which  owns  the  lime  pits. 
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UNDER  THE  CLOSED  PORTALES  OF  APACHE  INN 

Indian,  Moor  and  Spaniard,  each  suggeáled  some  of  the  Touches  blended  into  a 

Harmonious  Whole 


IT  IS  WRITTEN 


Los  Angeles  Museum. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mu- 
seum, which  has  just  reached  "El  Pala- 
cio," prints  for  its  cover  a  reproduction 
of  the  painting  by  Martin  J.  Hennings 
entitled  "Stringing  the  Bow,"  now  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  Harrison  and 
loaned  to  the  Los  Angeles  Museum.  The 
painting  is  one  of  those  that  resulted  from 
Mr.  Hennmg's  stay  in  Taos  and  Santa  Fe 
several  years  ago.  In  this  connection  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  Mr.  Preston  Har- 
rison, who  is  a  member  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  but 
resides  in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  honorary  curator  of  art  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Museum,  to  which  he  re- 
cently  made  a  gift  of28  paintings  of  con- 
temporary  art,  many  of  them  being  by 
members  of  the  Taos  and  Santa  Fe  art 
colonies.     Since  February  firát,  the   Mu- 


seum in  LosAngeles  is  keeping  an  active 
count  of  visitors.  On  Sunday,  April 
1  Oth,  there  were  6652  visitors  between 
the  hours  of  2  and  5  o'clock,  and  at  the 
present  rate  the  total  for  the  year  will  ex- 
ceed  half  a  million. 

New^  Art  Magazine. 

"The  Arts"  in  its  new^  form  has  reached 
the  exchange  desk  of  "El  Palacio."  The 
number  is  a  double  issue  for  February 
and  March  and  is  most  attractive  in  text 
and  illustrations.  The  Pennsylvania  Ac- 
ademy  exhibit  is  reviewed  at  length,  with 
seven  reproductions  from  among  the 
more  noteworthy  paintings  exhibited  and 
including  George  Bellows*  "Eleanor,  Joan 
and  Anna."  The  editor  reviews  George 
Santa  Yana's  "Character  and  Opinión  in 
the  United  States"  as  w^ell  as  several  oth- 
er  late  books.  "Sisley's  Struggle  for  Re- 
cognition,"  by  Forbes  Watson,  is  richly 
illuátrated  with  half  tone  reproductions  of^ 
his  paintings.  The  writer  remarks:  "That 
Sisley  should  have  had  such  a   desperate 
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SPACIOUS   LOBBY  AND  RECEPTION  ROOM  OF  APACHE  INN 

Beautiful  Adaptation  of  Vigas  and  Corbels  in  Santa  Fe  Style  to  a  Room 
that  is  Cheery,  Comfortable  and  Aglow  with  Indian  Colors. 


álruggle  for  recognition  from  the  moál  civ- 
ilized  republic  in  the  world  is  difíicult  to 
underátand.  Even  granting  that  he  was 
identified  with  a  new  and  unknown  form- 
ula in  painting  there  was  never  anything 
latently  self-assertive  about  his  work  to 
explain  the  violent  offense  it  gave.  He 
was  essentially  civilized  and  highly  cul- 
tivated,  eameál,  transparently  sincere  and 
especially  susceptible  to  the  agreeable, 
sunny  and  charming  aspedts  of  nature. 
Lacking  in  the  tonality  of  Corot,  he  flow- 
ered  in  the  high-keyed  broken  color  of 
the  impressioniál  palette.  With  his  feel- 
ing  for  light  it  was  a  formula  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his  nature."  Under  the  art 
news  notes  the  following  is  the  remark  on 
an  exhibit  in  the  Montross  gallery  in  New 
York  City,  one  of  the  Indian  paintings 
being  reproduced:  "The  art  of  our  na- 
tive  Indians  is  not  new  ñor  is  their  won- 
derful  folk  lore.  The  water  colors  by 
Overton  Cobert  represent  a  full  blooded 
Indian  in  the  Montross  Gallery  and    the 


explanations  the  artist  has  given  to  each 
of  his  pi(5tures  showed  that  theory.  Here 
is  the  'Origin  of  Shooting  Star,'  a  Chick- 
asaw  legend.  When  the  Sun  God  goes 
to  sleep,  night  appears  and  the  whole 
world  is  bathed  in  violet,  blue  violet,  and 
blue  green  álains  cast  from  the  hem  of  the 
rainbow's  blanket.  Belated  hunters  are 
loát  and  all  the  teepees  wait  in  eagemess 
for  the  return  of  their  hunters.  The  great 
spirit  sends  the  atar  folk  out  as  their  bod- 
ies  give  light  to  help  the  hunters  find  their 
way.  Some  do  their  duty  and  shine  as 
brightly  as  possible,  but  others  are  lazy 
and  careless  and  do  not  shine  brilliantly. 
The  Great  Spirit  becomes  maddened 
with  their  unkindness  to  their  brothers, 
the  hunters,  and  sends  the  dragón  spirit 
which  chases  them  and  finally  eats  them. 
Thus  the  chase  across  the  heavens  and 
the  sight  of  the  stars  in  the  teepee  juál 
where  the  smoke  escapes,  All  see  the 
twinkle  of  the  álars  and  then  it  goes  out 
forever.       Neshola  screams  with  delight 
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aTix3  the  moon  laughs  and  winks  her  eye 
as  she  sees  all."  Of  the  Henri  exhibit 
ílhe  following  crilicisra  is  made:  *At  the 
Milch  Gallery,  Robert  Henri  is  showing 
•a  ,group  of  about  twenty  paintings.  The 
best  of  ihem  express  admirably  Mr.  Flen- 
ri's  per?onality,  Others  show  too  much 
of  a  tendency  to  depend  upon  formula. 
Painting  a  portrait  is  simplified  if  one  al- 
ways  paints  a  mou'h  with  a  definite  suc- 
.^cession  of  brush  álrokes.  í  went  to  see 
the  paintings  with  a  young  unsophi^ica- 
ted  person:  'Why  look,  ad  those  people 
have  the  same  mouth.  Why  did  Mr. 
Henri  do  that?'  to  which  i  could  only 
answer  'Mr.  Henri  does  it  to  save  time, 
a  thing  valued  above  art.'*  In  his  be¿l 
work  Henri  ¿irives  for  trutb  and  not  to 
save  time. 

International  Studio  for  May, 

The  "International  Studio"  for  May  is 
dominated  by  raoderniit  arí,  which  may 
also  be  taken  as  an  indication  df  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  in  the  lead- 
ing  article  the  editor  declares:  "Much  has 
been  written  about  the  Independent  Show 
in  praise  and  utter  condemnation,  butone 
purpo.«e  it  fully  filis;  it  sharpens  the  criti- 
cal  faculties.  It  is  no  very  diíficult  mat- 
ter  to  pick  out  of  a  room  fuU  of  carefully 
picked,  well  framed,  and  artiáticaily  hung 
pidures  the  gem  if  any  is  to  be  found. 
The  jury  has  already  eliminated  all  the 
dark  horses;  but  in  an  exhibition  such  as 
that  of  the  Independent  Society,  it  is  a 
vaálly  different  matter.  No  hanging,  no 
jury,  sometimes  even  no  frame.  The 
mediocre  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  bad, 
the  modern  with  the  merely  convention- 
al.  No  sign  poáts,  A  hoál  of  unknown 
ñames.  Here  is  territory  for  the  explor- 
er."  *  *  *  n  j^ig  month  a  revolu- 
tion  has  taken  place, — a  revolution  as  the 
English  know  it.  Qyietly,  without  flour- 
ish  of  trumpets,  the  revolution  is  achieved. 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  Í8  holding 
an  exhibition  showing  the  late¿l  tenden- 
cies  of  American  art.      At  the  same  time 


the  Metropolitan  fVIuseum  announces  an 
exhibition  of  modern  French  art.  I  have 
only  an  irapression  of  the  Philadelphia 
Show,  for  as  I  write  the  exhibition  is  not 
yet  open  to  the  public  and  the  printer's 
devil  is  waiting  to  snatch  íhese  laál  pages, 
but  one  thing  I  can  say,  the  show 
is  worth  a  visit  to  Philadelphia.  Of  course 
there  are  influences.  Try  as  you  will, 
America  can  not  escape  from  them,  but 
taken  on  the  whole,  the  exhibition  does 
not  Srike  me  as  dfrivative.  Rather,  I 
am  impressed  with  the  widely  divergen t 
personality.  Walt  Kuhn,  McDonald, 
Wright,  John  Marin,  Maurice  Sterne, 
The  Zorachs,  Paul  Burlin,  and  above  all 
there  towers  Arthur  B.  Davies.  These 
men  are  working  on  their  own  lines  and 
whether  or  not  they  succeed  in  their 
queál,  they  will  remain  themselves.  Re- 
cently  a  friend  said  to  me  'just  look  at 
those  French  painters,  Why  even  the 
worál  of  them  is  himself,  Even  Bou- 
guereau  could  never  be  mistaken  for  any 
one  else>'  and  this  is  a  sign  of  vitaJity.  Is 
the  Philadelphia  Show  a  álatement? 
Wdll,  hardly.  An  incomplete  étalement, 
perhaps,  but  for  the  raoál  part  a  queátion, 
The  ¿tatement  will  come  later.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  queátion  is  already  finding  its  own 
answer,  but  for  the  present  let  us  dis- 
pense no  laurels.  It  is  enough  that  the 
thing  has  been  done.  In  future>  we  may 
hópe  to  have  an  Academy  Show  in  Feb> 
ruary  and  a  Moderniát  Show  in  March, 
Competition,  emulation,  Bravo>  Phila- 
delphia! The  Matisse  at  the  head  of 
this  page  from  the  French  exhibit  at  Brook- 
lyn  is  as  fine  a  showing  of  modern  French 
art  as  I  have  seen.  It  commemofates  a 
conversión."  To  cap  the  climax»  there 
are  articles  appreciative  and  sympathetic, 
biographical  as  well  as  critical,  at  the 
same  time  beautifully  illu¿lrated,  on  such 
moderniáls  as  Mary  Rogers,  Paul  Gau- 
gein  and  Staíford  Leek.  The  colored 
inserts  and  the  reprodudion  of  an  etching 
"Ganges  Boats,  Morning,"  by  E.  S.  Lums- 
den,  R.  E.,  are  especially  fine. 
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PAUL  A.  R  WALTER,  Editor. 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 


Henri's  Tribute  to  Mary  Rogers. 

Robert  Henriof  the  Santa  Fe  art  col- 
ony  contributes  a  charaderiátic  note  on 
Mary  Rogers  to  the  May  number  of  tbe 
"'International  Studio."  It  is  introdudtory 
ito  a  biography  and  appreciation  by  her 
siáler,  Catherine  Rogers,  an  appreciation 
so  beautifully  done  that  it  is  a  classic  and 
•a  real  memorial  to  the  talented  artiál  who 
recently  passed  away.      Mr.  Henri  says: 

"Mary  Rogers*  approach  to  nature  is 
purely  spiritual.  Her  technique  in  every 
inálance  was  evoked  by  the  spirit  of  the 
things  she  wished  to  express. 

"There  are  rooments  in  our  Uves,  there 
are  moments  in  a  day,  when  we  seem  to 
see  beyond  the  usual  become  clairvoy- 
ant.  We  reach  then  into  reality,  Such 
are  the  moments  of  our  greateát  happi- 
Tiess.  Such  are  the  moments  of  our  greal- 
eál  wisdom. 

"It  is  in  the  nature  of  all  people  to 
have  these  experiences;  but  in  our  time 
and  under  the  condition  of  our  lives,  it  is 
only  a  rare  few  who  are  able  to  continué 
in  the  experience  and  find  expression  for  it. 

"At  such  times  there  is  a  song  going 
on  within  us,  a  song  to  which  we  Halen. 
It  filis  US  with  surprise.  We  marvel  at 
it.  We  would  continué  to  hear  it,  but 
few  are  capable  of  holding  themselves  in 
the  ¿late  of  liálening  to  their  own  song. 
Intelledluality  ¿leps  in,  and  as  the  song 
within  is  of  the  utmoál  sensitiveness,  it  re- 
tires in  the  presence  of  the  cold  and  ma- 
terial intelledl.  It  is  ariálocratic  and  will 
not  associate  itself  with  the  commonplace, 
and  we  fall  back  and  become  our  ordi- 
nary  selves. 

"Yet  w^  live  in  the  memory  of  these 
songs  which  in  moments  of  intelledtual  in- 


advertance  have  been  possible  to  us. 
They  are  pinnacles  of  our  experience  and 
it  is  the  desire  to  express  these  intimate 
sensations,  this  song  from  within  which 
raotivates  the  maálers  of  all  art 

"Mary  Rogers  was  one  of  those  who 
had  the  simple  power  to  li¿len  to  the 
song  and  io  créate  under  the  speU  of  it. 
She  knew  the  valué  of  revelation  and 
her  spirit  had  that  control  over  mentality 
which  was  the  secfet  of  her  gift  for  em* 
ploying  at  all  times  in  her  Work  that  spe- 
cific  technique  evoked  by  the  song.  She 
was  raaéler,  Her  work  is  an  expression 
of  her  life's  great  moments^  Her  álate> 
ment  is  joyous  and  clear.* 

Pennsylvania  Prize  Awards, 

George  Bellows,  who  is  remembered 
by  Santa  Feans,  was  awarded  the  Carol 
H.  Beck  gold  medal  at  the  sixteenth  an- 
nual  exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acad> 
emy  of  Fine  Arts  for  his  porlrait  group, 
"Eieanor,  Joan  and  Anna."  The  Tem* 
pie  gold  medal  went  to  Leopold  Seiífert 
for  his  painting  entitled  "A  Model." 
The  Walter  Lipincott  prizewent  to  E.  Ir- 
ving  Couse  of  the  Society  of  Taos  Artiáls 
for  his  Indian  pidure,  "Chant  lo  the  Rain 
God."  Charles  Maurice  Young  received 
the  Jenny  Sesnan  gold  medal  for  his  ma- 
rine, "Wind  on  the  Sound."  The  George 
D.  Widener  memorial  gold  medal  fof 
sculpture  Was  awarded  to  a  life  size 
bronze  by  Miss  Evelyn  B.  Longman  en- 
titled "The  Future."  The  Mary  Smith 
prize  for  women  painters  waS  given  to 
Miss  Catherine  Patton  for  her  landscape, 
^'Deep  in  the  Woods." 

Hiáloric  and  Symbolic  Muráis. 

Mr.  James  C.  Cassell,  Jr.,  who  is  build- 
ing  a  hundred  thousand  dollar  theater  and 
business  block  on  the  plaza  across  the 
way  from  the  Museum,  has  ju¿l  given 
the  contradi  to  Mr.  Gerald  Cassidy  of 
the  Santa  Fe  art  colony  for  two  muráis 
of  heroic  size.  There  are  to  be  tWo 
lunettes  which  are  to  symbolize  the 
transition  of  the  Southweál  from  the  In- 
dian to  the  Spanish  culture.  One  panel 
will  present  a  group  of  Indians  againál  the 
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PUEBLO  WOMAN 
Ftom  Color  Dtawing  by  Willarci  íCiha 
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background  oí  the  pueblo  Hawikuh  near 
^uni,  which  was  the  firát  of  the  ^even 
•cities  of  Cíbola  to  be  entered  by  the  Span- 
iards,  while  the  other  will  represent  the 
Conquiáladores  at  the  time  of  their  entry 
into  Hawikuh.  The  two  muráis  are  to 
be  part  of  a  rich  decorative  scheme  de- 
signed  by  Mr.  Cassidy. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY 


American  School  in  Jerusalem. 

The  "Bulletin  of  the  American  School 
of  Oriental  Researdi  in  Jerusalem", 
which  in  size  and  general  appearance 
resembles  "El  Palacio,"  announces:  "Dr. 
Albright  has  been  reappointed  Acting 
Director  for  1921-22,  With  him  will 
be  associated  Prof.  W.  J,  Hinkc,  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  as  An- 
nual  Professor.  Professor  Hinke  is  an 
Oíd  Testament  scholar  and  Assyriolo- 
gist.  Prof.  Moiris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  spend 
the  coming  winter  in  the  Orient,  and  he 
has  been  appointed  a  lecturer  in  the 
school.  He  expects  to  arrive  there  in 
January,  after  a  stay  in  Egypt.  Prof. 
Kemper  FuUerton,  of  the  Oberlin 
School  of  Religión,  will  be  in  Jerusalem 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and 
will  be  asked  to  serve  on  the  Staff. 
William  E.  Staples,  M.  A.,  of  Victoria 
College  and  Toronto  University,  Toron- 
to,  has  won  the  Thayer  Fellowship  in 
the  school,  granted  by  the  Archaeolog- 
ical  Institute,  and  will  be  in  the  school 
next  year.  We  understand  that  one  of 
the  Yaie  Gradúate  Fellowships  will 
send  a  student  for  the  same  year.  Prof. 
W.  H.  P.  Hatch,  of  the  Cambridge 
Theological  School,  has  been  appointed 
Annual  Professor  for  1922-23."  The 
Acting  Director  reports  that  he  visitéd 
all  the  sites  being  excavated  and  report- 
ed  to  the  committee  on  the  finds  at  As- 
calon  and  Gethsemane,  and  to  the  local 
authorities  on  the  condition  of  the  site 
of  ancient  Tiberias  and  the  illicit  digging 
there.     Cooperative   arrangements    have 


been  completed  with  the  British  School. 
The  new  National  Museum  occupies  the 
same  floor  as  the  libraries  of  the  School 
at  Jerusalem.  The  Director  has  devot- 
ed  much  of  bis  time  to  the  preparation 
of  papers  dealing  with  different  phases 
of  Palestinian  archaeology,  historical 
geography,  religión  and  history,  besides 
giving  time  to  the  prese/vation  of  records 
of  Paleslmian  folklore  and  popular  reli- 
gión, Speaking  of  folklore,  the  Acting 
Director  says:  "The  Gipsies  of  Palestina 
are  much  more  closely  akin  to  their  Hindú 
brethren  than  the  European  Gipsies,  and 
their  folklore  is  intensely  interesting, 
while  their  ñame  and  language  is  identi- 
cal  with  the  Tutt  of  Persia,  mentioned 
by  Tabira,  and  the  Tatof  modern  India." 

Institute  School  at  Bagdad, 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  library 
and  a  students'  work  shop  at  Bagdad  or 
some  other  point  in  Babylonia  and  to 
have  on  the  staff  of  the  School  at  Je- 
rusalem an  Assyriologist  who  can  ais  o 
act  as  Director  of  the  School  in  Meso- 
potamia,  who  during  the  winter  months 
will  take  from  Jerusalem  to  Mesopota- 
mia  such  students  as  may  be  qualified  to 
profit  by  a  period  of  study  in  the  Tigris- 
EuphrateS  Valley.  It  is  possible  now  to 
make  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bagdad  nearly  all  by  rail  at  compara- 
tively  small  expense.  Dr.  A.  T.  Clay, 
well  known  in  Santa  Fe,  on  behalf  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute,  has  made 
arrangements  for  opening  the  proposed 
School  when  funds  are  in  hand  to  cover 
the  expenses  involved.  The  joinl  com- 
mittees  of  the  School  in  Jerusalem  and 
Mesopotamia  have  decided  to  establish 
a  fund  for  Biblical  and  Oriental  archaeo- 
logical research.  Prof.  James  A.  Mont- 
gomery,  is  Chairman  of  the  Fund,  Prof. 
George  A.  Barton,  Secty.  and  Treasu- 
rer,  and  Prof.  Mary  I.  Hussey,  Field 
Secretary.  The  Zion  Research  Foun- 
dation has  donated  a  thousand  dollars 
to  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Re- 
search, the  promise  being  made  that  the  gift 
is  to  be  renewed  every  year  for  five  years. 
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Assyrian  Creatíon  Epíc, 

Matching  the  discovery  of  the  Codc 
of  Hammurabi  raade  by  the  FrencK 
something  over  twenty  years  ago  at  Susa, 
another  Assyrian  code  has  been  discov- 
ered  on  ihe  site  of  the  city  of  Ashur. 
Six  fragmeiits  of  tablets  which  forna  part 
of  the  code  have  just  been  published, 
and  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  well 
known  in  Santa  Fe,  has  published  a  trans- 
lation  in  the  "Journal  oí  the  American 
Oriental  Society."  The  first  tablet  con- 
tains  laws  relating  to  women.  The 
secondr  laws  relating  to  fields  and  land. 
The  regulalions  are  quite  detailed  and 
introduce  the  inner  workings  of  As- 
syrian social  organization.  As  compared 
with  the  laws  in  the  G)de  of  Hammu- 
rabi, it  appears  that  the  Assyrians  were 
more  cruel  and  less  civilized  than  the 
Babylonians.  Among  the  tablets  dÍ5- 
covered  at  Ashur  are  fragments  oí  the 
Babylonian  Epic  The  tablet  contains 
the  story  of  the  Carden  of  EAen,  of  the 
Cherubim,  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  his 
redemption  by  the  death  of  a  God. 
There  are  striking  similarities  with  the 
narrative  in  Génesis. 

Discoveries  at  Ascalon. 

The  British  School  at  Jerusaiem  an- 
nounces  the  finds  at  Ascalon  to  con- 
sist  of  pottery  extending  all  the  way 
from  the  post-Neolithic  to  the  Rojnan 
period;  a  temple  in  the  best  Román 
style  constructed  entirely  in  Greek  and 
Italian  marble,  connected  with  a  remark- 
able  round  lank  which  doublless  goes 
back  to  the  ancient  "Peace  Pool"  of  the 
Goddess  Derketo,  worshipped  in  As- 
calon in  very  ancient  times. 

üncovering  an  Ancient  Church, 

In  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new 
Latin  Church  at  Jerusaiem,  just  to  the 
south  of  the  Carden  of  Gethsemane,  the 
architects  have  come  upon  the  remains 
of  a  fine  Byzantine  Church  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  6 1 4  A.  D. 
The  church  was  60x50  feet.  The 
floor  was  paved  with    a    superb    mosaic. 


MUSEUM   EVENTS 


Archaeological  Society  Dues, 

From  July  I,  1921,  the  annual  dues. 
of  the  New  México  Archaeological  So- 
ciety will  be  Two  Dollars,  entitling  the: 
mcmber  to  "El  Palacio"  which  with  this. 
number  begins  its  eleventh  volume. 
Since  the  Museum  has  installed  its  own 
press,  even  though  this  is  small  and 
meagerly  equipped,  there  has  been. 
greater  regularity  of  issue  and  1 80  mag- 
azine  pages  have  been  published  since 
New  Year. 
Due»  Paid, 

Santa  Fe  Society, 

Walter  L.  Kegel,  W.  R  Beacham,. 
Mrs.  Jas.  C.  McNary,  ],  D,  De  Huff, 
El  Paso  Public  Library,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Hewett,  J.  R.  McFie,  J.  B.  Sloan, 
Thos.  P.  Cable,  L.  A.  Hughes. 
New  México  Society. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Bailey,  Mrs.  John  Sloan, 
Thomas  Condell,  Kathryn  Keenan,  Dr_ 
David  S.  Hill,  Bert  Phillips,  Arthur  S. 
Wright,  Walter  Lovett,  Rose  Hender-  I 
«on,  E,  Irvmg  Coiíse,  Harry  L.  George^ 
Mrs.  Mabel  L.  Chilberg,  Mrs.  Robert 
Ailken,  E.  L  Blumenschein,  Mrs.  A.  B- 
Stroup,  A,  R.  Jones,  Jay  Forrester, 
Mrs.  Wm,  Denman,  Mrs.  Ella  Ander- 
son,  Carolyn  E.  Michael. 


EXHIBITS    AND    CONVENTIONS 


Att  Cift  to  Nation. 

The  first  public  exhibition  of  the  Bos- 
ton Pennel  collection  of  the  works  oí 
James  McNeill  Whistler  opened  on  May 
I9th  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  \n 
the  exhibit  are  some  600  items,  includ- 
ing  some  of  the  most  widely  known  orig- 
ináis from  the  pen  and  brush  of 
Whistler  who,  according  to  Pennel,  him- 
self  a  great  artist,  is  "not  only  the  great- 
est  American  artist  but  the  greatest  art- 
ist of  modern  times."  The  collection 
has  been  donated  by  Mr.  Pennell  and 
wife  to  the  United  States  govemment. 
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A  Trip  to  Jemez 


A  N Y  visit  lo  New  México  is  incom- 
plete  unless  it  includes  a  trip  to  Je- 
mez and  Jemez  Hot  Springs.  The  Muse- 
um  of  New  México,  which  has  justacquired 
title  to  the  fine  oíd  Jemez  Mission  and 
Pueblo  ruins,  will  have  a  camp  at  Hot 
Spñngs  during  the  month  of  August. 
7  his  will  be  in  charge  of  the  assistant  di- 
rector, Lansing  Bloom,  with  whom  among 
others  will  be  associated  Major  J.  C^ 
Troutman  of  the  New  México  Military 
Inátitute,  who  has  participated  in  previ- 
ous  archaeological  expeditions. 

The  journey  can  be  made  from  Santa 
Fe  in  less  than  six  hours  providing  the 
weather  is  favorable.  The  main  highway 
lies  over  La  Bajada  Hill  to  Bernalillo,  a 
distance  of  less  than  fifty  miles,  and  thence 
up  the  piduresque  Jemez  Valley  by  way 
of  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana  and  Zia  to 
Jemez,  which  is  one  of  the  largeál  and 
most  interesting  of  New  México  pueblos. 
A  more  difficult  but  much  shorter  route 
is  diredlly  west  by  way  of  Santa  'Clara 
canyon. 

Members  of  the  Museum  staíf  recent- 
ly  made  the  trip  and  found  it  to  be  de- 
cidedly  worth  while  in  every  way.  The 
región  traversed  from  Bernalillo  differs 
very  much  from  other  sections  of  the  South- 
west. Ascending  the  hill  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  was  juál  then  at  its  an- 
nual  flood  stage,  the  road  lies  over  sandy 
and  barren  wastes  for  some  distance,  but 
with  the  majestic  Jemez  Range  in  view 
all  along  the  way.  The  first  village 
passed  is  historie  Santa  Ana.  It  lies  on  a 
slope  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jemez 
and  in  coloring  resembles  the  gray  sands 
of  the  environment  so  closely  that  most 
people  would  pass  it  without  even  seeing 
it  unless  their  attention  was  called  to  it. 

Thence,  ten  miles  farther,  Zia  looms 
in  sight.  It  is  built  on  a  commanding 
hillock,  also  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Je- 


mez. It  too  has  the  color  oí  the  envir- 
onment, but  its  church  looms  up  distind- 
ively.  There  was  a  time  when  Zia  was 
a  pueblo  with  many  times  its  present  pop- 
ulation  and  when  its  warriors  were  noted 
for  their  prowess,  but  that  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Revolution  of  1  680  and  of  the  Re- 
conquest.  Since  then,  the  pueblo  has 
dwindled  and  is  but  a  ghost  of  its  former 
self.  To  this  point  the  highway  is  very 
good  with  the  exception  of  a  stretch  of 
sand  which  cars  occasionally  íind  difficult 
to  negotiate.  The  State  Highway  De- 
partment, however,  is  at  work  on  the  road 
and  it  will  not  be  many  months  before  it 
will  be  in  excellent  condition. 

From  Zia  to  San  Isidro,  the  scenery 
grows  more  picturesque  with  each  mile. 
There  is  a  difficult  crossing  of  the  Salado 
with  its  wide  and  shifting  sand  dunes  and 
a  bog  hole  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  just 
before  reaching  the  Mexican  settlement. 
Ob  wet  days,  this  bog  hole  is  a  revenue 
producer  for  the  nearby  land  owners,  who 
keep  horres  and  mules  ready  to  pulí  the 
mired  automobiles  out  of  the  mud.  Just 
above  San  Isidro,  there  is  a  bridge  across 
the  Jemez  and  from  that  point  on  the 
road  for  many  miles  parallels  the  river. 
The  panorama  becomes  more  magnificent 
with  the  ascent  up  the  canon.  Red  sand 
stone  mesas  contrast  with  white  tufa  cliífs. 
Huge  rock  masses  assume  fantastic  shapes, 
huger  and  more  impressive  than  those  of 
the  Carden  of  the  Gods. 

As  Jemez  is  approached,  the  cultivated 
íields  and  orchards  add  another  note  to 
the  chromatic  spectacle  presentad  by  the 
geological  formations.  The  town  itself  is 
more  picturesque  than  any  of  the  Rio 
Grande  pueblos.  Its  main  plaza  is  ob- 
long  and  on  it  is  the  famous  square  kiva 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  nota- 
ble gatherings.  The  house  of  the  cacique 
has  a  cage  on  its  roof  for  the  eagle    that 
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3S  \epl  íheie  as  a  representative  oí  tbe 
jguardian  divinity  of  the  pueblo. 

On  the  day  thai  the  Museum  staíf 
visited,  theie  were  secret  goings  on  in  the 
;sanctuary  and  great  care  was  taken  that 
the  visitors  diould  not  have  any  kikling 
•of  the  ceremonies,  which  k  was  discov- 
ered  indirectly,  were  to  last  four  days. 
However,  a  meeting  was  held  wilh  Gov- 
ernor  Santiago  Lucero,  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor,  the  fiscal  the  war  captain,  and  oth- 
<er  dignitaries,  m  one  of  the  houses  and 
was  as  solemn  as  if  the  fate  oí  nations  de- 
pended upon  ÍL  The  Museum  staff  ex- 
tended an  invitaron  to  the  Jemez  people 
to  come  to  the  Santa  Fe  Fiesta  the  sec- 
ond  week  in  September  and  there  to  give 
some  of  their  dramatic  ceremonies,  The 
officials  discussed  the  proposition  pro  and 
■con  for  a  long  time  and  could  not  make 
^ip  their  minds  lo  accept  without  further 
parley,  They  finally  promised  to  cali  an- 
other  meeting  and  then  to  give  their  fin- 
al answer,  The  Jemez  people,  with 
whom  have  been  amalgamated  the  sur^ 
^'ivors  of  Pecos,  are  proud  of  their  Iradi- 
tions  and  carefully  guard  the  mysteries  of 
their  rituals.  They  are  very  secretive  in 
their  deliberations  and  their  community 
life.  For  this  reason,  a  number  of  their 
ceremonies  still  retain  much  of  the  an- 
cient  and  primitive  character.  Their  le- 
gends  have  much  of  the  oíd  time  flavor 
and  their  traditions  throw  curious  side 
lights  upon  the  history  of  the  Conquest 
and  the  Reconquest  as  they  were  recor- 
ded  by  the  Spanish  chronicles.  The  Je- 
mez are  a  vigorous  race  and  the  pueblo 
still  has  550  inhabitants.  There is  to  be 
observed,  however,  on  every  side,  the 
intrusión  of  pale-face  culture  and  religión. 
Not  only  is  there  a  local  Catholic  school, 
but  also  a  Protestant  mission,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  farmer,  physician  and  teach- 
ers.  It  is  significant  therefore  that  the  Je- 
mez people  in  accepting  many  of  the  mod- 
ern  ways  which  are  being  taught  them 
chng  so  tenaciously  to  the  customs  of  the 
olden  days. 

From  Jemez  to    Jemez    Hot  Springs, 


the  site  of  the  mission  füin,  is  a  journey 
of  rapturous  delight  to  aniyone  sensitive 
of  the  glory  of  magnificeat  landscape 
which  runs  to  titantic  proportions  and  viv- 
id  coloring.  The  mesa  in  back  of  Je- 
naez  is  blood-red  and  in  the  setting  sun 
glows  like  molten  lava,  In  the  distance, 
crest  rises  above  crest,  the  farther  peaks 
being  clothed  in  evergreen.  The  canon 
narrows  down  more  and  more,  The 
little  town  of  Hot  Springs  lies  sprawling 
on  the  ^eep  banks  of  the  north  fork  oí 
the  river  which  is  known  as  the  San 
Diego  while  the  south  fork  is  the  Guad- 
alupe  Canon,  which  is  still  more  precipi- 
tous  and  abounds  with  water  and  rap- 
ids,  The  springs  which  gave  the 
ñame  to  the  settlement  are  in  private 
ownership  and  maryelous  tales  are  told 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  water  as  well  as 
of  the  mud  balhs,  Little  farms  that 
were  lush  green  after  the  rains  that 
came  in  June  shimmer  in  the  sun  like  em* 
eralds  set  with  rubíes. 

On  a  steep  wall  of  the  cliff  which  di* 
vides  the  Guadalupe  from  the  San  Die- 
go Canon,  is  pointed  out  the  figure  of 
San  Diego  with  streaming  hair  and  man- 
tle  wrapped  cióse  about  him,  and  be- 
neath  it  the  figure  of  a  burro.  The  le- 
gend  has  it  that  San  Diego  led  the 
Spaniards  in  their  attack  on  the  village 
built  on  top  of  the  mesa  and  to  which 
the  Jemez  people  had  retired  in  1  694 
when  De  Vargas  marched  against  them. 
Thei  position  appeared  to  be  impregna- 
be  and  the  Jemez  were  apparent  vic- 
tors,  when  the  Spaniards  dividing  theif 
forces  into  two  parties,  with  one  made 
a  frontal  attack  on  the  cliff,  while  the 
second  detachment  stealthily  foHowed 
a  trail  that  led  them  to  the  rear  of  the 
Indian  position.  In  the  furious  battle 
which  ensued,  84  Jemez  warriors  were 
killed  and  361  taken  prisoners.  The 
Indians  have  a  different  versión  of  the 
same  legend  and  it  is  told  by  Reagan  in 
bis  "Don  Diego»"  so  rich  in  descriptioná 
of  the  oeremonials  and  tra»ditions  of  the 
Jemez  people.  According  to  this  le- 
gend, the  Jemez  people    were    apparent 
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wictOTs  m  a  l^aUle  witK  the  forces  oí  De 
Adargas  when  they  saw  approaching  one 
*of  their  own  pepple  who  in  qplifted 
.'hands  carri^d  a  cross.  They  recognized 
<this  Indiaii  as  one  of  ihe  young  men  who 
had  been  taken  l^y  Otermin  inhisretreaí 
to  the  pass  oí  the  Rio  Grande  where  El 
Paso  now  ¿tands.  This  young  Jemez 
had  become  aprieál  and  he  implor-ed  the 
Jemez  peopJe  to  make  peace  with  De 
Vargas  and  promised  them  iraraunity  from 
punishment.  The  Indians  acceded  and 
in  coramemoration  of  the  event  carved  the 
figure  of  ihc  young  prieál  into  Úie  face  oí 
the  cliíf.  However,  human  hands  never 
•drew  the  weathered  lines  and  shadows 
which  forra  the  figure  ñor  the  caricature 
'of  the  burro  benealh  it. 

That  the  Jemez  tribe  was  at  one  time 
very  powerful  is  apparent  from  the  oíd 
chronicles.  Castañeda  speaks  of  seven 
Jemez  pueblos  in  1541  visited  by  Cap- 
lain  Barrionuevo,  in  addition  to  three  oth- 
•ers  at  Hot  Springs.  Espejo  in  158.3 
teils  about  seven  pueblos  and  Onate  five 
years  later  visited  eight,  gives  a  list  of 
nine,  and  refers  lo  several  others  that  he 
did  not  visit.  The  pueblo  at  Hot  Springs 
was  evidenily  a  populous  one  and  occu- 
pied  considerable  área,  as  is  apparent  even 
at  ihis  day.  It  was  known  as  Gyusiwa, 
Avhich  signifies  "water  comes  up."  To 
this  day  a  small  spring  sends  a  little  rill 
(hrough  the  ancicnt  ruin,  but  the  ñame 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  hot  spings  far- 
ther  down  the  canyon,  The  firát  mission- 
ary  at  Jemez  was  the  Padre  Fray  Alon- 
zo  de  Lugo  who  came  with  Onate,  but 
the  firál  resident  as  far  as  known  was  Fray 
Gerónimo  de  Zarate  Salmerón,  who  con- 
átruííted  the  firál  church  in  1618  and  who 
after  eight  years  of  mission  work  reported 
that  he  had  baplized  6566  Jemez  Indi- 
ans. He  prepared  a  catechism  in  their 
language.  His  "Relaciones  de  Nuevo 
Méjico"  were  published  in  the  "Land  of 
Sunshine"  from  a  manuscript  copy  in  the 
general  archives  of  México  City.  It  was 
probably  written  betweeñ  1 62  7  and 
1  629  and  refers  mainly  to  the  early  ex- 
plorations  bringing  them  down  to  the  year 


3  62  6  in  1  622 ,  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide, 
one  of  the  Franciscan  martyrs.  was  grant* 
ed  permission  to  re-settle  the  Jemez  peo- 
pie  who  had  abandoned  their  villages  on 
account  of  famine  and  Navajo  depreda- 
tions.  Another  church  was  huWt  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Joísph,  butit  is  not  known 
for  certain  whether  it  wa^  at  Pato* 
Jkwa  or  at  Aátialakwa,  the  latter  on  the 
mesa  proper,  and  the  other  on  the  prom- 
ontofy  ben^ath  it,  It  is  quite  likely  that 
Arvide  built  the  ¿lru<5lure  at  Hot  Springs 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Jémeí.  Mis» 
sion  and  which  has  juál  been  acquired 
by  the  School  of  American  Research. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  Jemez  people 
were  many,  Betwen  1643  and  1  646^ 
the  Jem«z  and  the  Navajos  conspired 
against  the  Spaniards>  which  ended  in 
the  hanging  of  29  of  the  Indians.  In 
1650,  they  again  confederated  with  the 
Navajos,  together  with  the  TeWas  oí 
Isleta  and  Alameda  and  the  Oyeres  oi 
San  Felipe  and  Cochili>  but  the  attempfi» 
ed  uprising  was  quelled.  Al  the  break- 
ing  out  of  the  Pueblo  Revolution  in  1  680^ 
the  Jemez  killed  Fray  Juan  de  Jesús,  one 
of  the  tWG  missionaries  at  Gyusiwa.  The 
other.  Fray  Francisco  Muñoz,  escaped 
to  Zia,  where  he  was  rescued.  That 
the  missionaries  at  Jemez  were  in  con- 
stant  dread  of  attacks,  if  not  from  theif 
own  people,  then  from  the  Navajos  and 
other  tribes,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
massiveness  of  the  mission,  whose  wallá 
were  more  than  six  feet  ihick  and  the 
construction  of  the  adjoining  convent  with 
its  protective  Wall»  of  which  a  portiort 
still  stands.  Local  legends  vary  as  to 
the  manner  of  death  inílicted  on  Juan  de 
Jesús,  but  no  doubt  it  Was  horrible 
enoügh.  In  1  68  K  only  one  year  aftef 
the  success  of  the  Pueblos  in  driving  out 
ihe  Spaniards,  the  Jemez  fled  to  the  me- 
sa upen  hearing  a  feport  that  Otermin 
was  approaching  to  reconquer  New  Méx- 
ico. They  soon  returned  to  their  two 
pueblos,  only  to  abandon  them  again  iri 
1  688,  fortifying  Astialakwa  on  the  me- 
sa summit,  where  De  Vargas  foünd 
them  in  1  692.     It  was  there    that     oc- 
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(curred  tKe  miracle  spoken  of  elsewhere 
and  which  is  commemorated  by  the  fig- 
ure on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  In  J693, 
the  Jemez  made  war  on  the  Queres  of 
Zia,  Santa  Ana  and  San  Fehpe,  but 
again  Vargas  succeeded  in  .  pacifying 
them  for  a  short  time.  In  1 694  De 
Vargas  led  the  expedition  which  resulted 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Jemez  tribe  after 
teirib'e  slaughter.  On  June  4,  1696, 
the  Jemez  again  rose  in  rebellion  and 
killed  their  missionary.  Fray  Francisco 
de  Jesús  Maria  Casanes,  They  allied 
themselves  with  the  Navajos,  the  Zuni, 
and  the  Acoma.  Again,  crushingly  de- 
feated  in  San  Diego  canyon,  the  Jemez 
forever  deserted  their  oíd  pueblos  of 
San  Diego  and  San  Juan  and  fled  to 
the  Navajo  country  where  some  of  them 
were  reported  as  late  as  1  705.  By 
June  1 709,  ihey  were  in  the  pueblo 
which  they  occupy  to  this  day,  and 
were  raided  by  their  former  friends,  the 
Navajos,  who  again  descended  upon 
them  in  1714.  In  1724,  the  Utes 
atlacked  the  pueblo.  Four  years  later 
a  peálilence  carried  off  108  of  the 
rapidly  diminishing  tribe,  and  in  1  780  - 
81,  when  more  than  5000  Pueblos 
died  of  small  pox,  the  Jemez  people 
suífcred  terribly  and  the  pueblo  itself  be- 
came  a  mere  visita  of  the  mission  of  Zia. 
In  1749,  the  Pueblo  had  only  574  in- 
habitants,  while  in  1  793  the  number 
had  dwindled  to  485.  In  1890  they 
were  428,  but  since  then  the  number 
has  slowly  increased  to  almost  600,  as 
againál  an  estimate  of  3000  by  Benavi- 
dez  in  1 630.  These  fa¿ls  are  briefly  ' 
stated  in  a  note  by  F.  W.  Hodge  in  the 
Ayer  edition  of  Benavidez,  and  elabora- 
ted  upon  with  more  or  less  poetieal  li- 
cense  by  Reagan  in  his  novel,  "Don  Di- 
ego," which  has  as  its  background  the 
life  and  traditicns  of  the  Jemez  people. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Hewett,  in  Bulletin  32  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  enti- 
tled  "Anliquities  of  the  Jemez  Plateau," 
printed  in  1 906,  makes  a  concise  ¿late- 
ment  of  the  aichaeology  of  this  región, 
identifying  the  various    sites.      Bandelier 


in  his  ^Final  Report^  gives  seventeen 
pages  to  the  Jemez  people.  Charles 
F.  Lummis,  iMr.  Hodge,  finally  the 
School  of  American  Research,  have 
done  research  work  in  late  years  both 
at  Jemez  Hot  Springs  and  also  on  the 
surrounding  mesas.  The  results  of  the 
work  by  the  School  of  American  Re- 
search have  not  yet  been  published  but 
the  notes  are  to  be  prepared  shortly  for 
publication.  There  are  some  differences 
of  opinión  cks  to  the  identity  of  the  vari- 
ous sites  and  as  to  the  number  of  ruined 
pueblos;  as  well  as  to  the  limits  of  Jemez 
habitation,  but  from  the  brief  outline  given 
abov€,  it  is  certain  that  the  ¿lory  of  this 
great  tribe  abounds  with  thrilling  and 
romantic  episodes  and  incidents. 

The  settlement  of  Hot  Springs,  aside 
from  the  Indian  tradilions  and  ruins,  is 
quaint  and  intereáting.  A  number  of  its 
oíd  timers  are  charadlers  such  as  one  finds 
written  about  in  the  hiálorical  novéis  rc- 
lating  to  the  southweál.  A  few  miles 
above  the  village  is  the  great  soda  dam 
over  which  the  river  leaps  in  a  cascada. 
Here  soda  springs  have  built  a  great  dam 
that  extends  from  canyon  wall  to  canyon 
wall  and  through  which  the  impregnated 
waters  still  bubble,extending  the  dam  with 
new  deposits.  Thence  the  road  up  the 
canyon  to  the  Sulphurs  traverses  in  part 
a  portion  of  the  Santa  Fe  Foreál.  The 
timber  becomes  denser  and  higher  with 
each  mile.  There  is  a  greater  variety  of 
trees  and  of  wild  flowers  which  assume 
more  and  more  of  an  Alpine  charader  as 
the  highway  climbs  to  greater  altitudes. 
It  is  as  beautiful  mountain  scenery  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  southwest,  and  each 
turn  of  the  road  brings  into  view  more 
inspiring  vistas  of  spruce  ciad  peaks  and 
stupendous  canyon  walls.  Long  before 
the  Sulphurs  are  reached  the  peculiar 
odor  of  the  sulphur  springs  and  deposits 
becomes  noticeable.  Beyond  the  Sul- 
phurs there  are  ¿lili  more  rugged  moun- 
tain heights,  deeper  forests,  and  more 
magnificent  scenery  to  be  found  inviting 
the  lover  of  nature  to  camping  trips  in  ev- 
ery  direcílion.     Surely  a  summer  spent  in 
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NO.  2. 


PAUL  A.  F.  WALTER,  Editor, 

this  región  is  bound  to  prove  a  contitiired 
ecátacy  to  those  who  delight  in  commun- 
ion  with  nature  in  her  most  attradive 
moods. 


IT  ÍS  WRITTEN 


I 


Ibanex  and  Leen. 

Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez,  who  spent  some 
time  in  Santa  Fe  last  year  and  promised  to 
return  soon,  was  tendered  a  noteworthy 
re'ception  upon  his  return  lo  his  home 
town,  Valencia»  in  Spain.  He  was  given 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  a  vast  con- 
course  attended  the  ceremonies,  during 
which  high  officials  eulogized  the  novel- 
ist,  Next  to  the  writings  of  Ibanez  those 
of  Ricardo  León,  who  also  is  a  member 
cf  the  Spanish  Parliament,  but  a  Conser- 
vative,  while  Ibanez  is  a  Liberal,  are  of 
very  much  interest.  The  first  of  his 
books  to  be  translated  into  English  has 
been  received  by  the  Museum  Library. 
It  is  entitled  "A  Son  of  the  Hidalgo."  It 
is  a  narrative  of  rare  beauty  in  its  imagi- 
native  quality  and  in  its  diction.  It  is  in- 
élindt  with  the  tragedy,  the  hopeíessness. 
the  neurotic  inaction  to  all  the  stimuli  of 
life  that  characterize  so  much  of  the  con- 
tinental fiction  of  all  tongues.  The  story 
is  written  with  keen  and  conélant  sense 
of  beauty  and  poetic  imagination.  The 
very  íirst  paragraph  of  the  introducción  is 
charadleriálic  of  the  ability  of  León  to 
paint  a  picflure  and  créate  an  atmosphere 
in  a  very  few  words.  He  says:  "In  an 
out  of  the  way  córner  of  the  mountain 
far  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  modern 
civilization,  there  lies  a  singular  village,  a 
venerable  relie  of  ancient  Spain.  a  place 
of  poetry  and  science,  famous  alike  in 
history  and  legend,  which  is  called  San- 


tilla  del  Mar."  His  hero,  the  last  scion 
of  generations  upon  generations  of  Hidal- 
gos» moved  by  sudden  impulse,  leaves  his 
ancestral  castle  and  sets  forth  to  seek  ad- 
venture,  life,  and  whatever  the  next  turn 
in  the  high  way  may  bring.  He  roams 
about  with  a  troup  of  wandering  player 
folk  who  become  erratic.  He  makes  a 
place  for  himself  in  journalism.  He  writes 
books.  He  works  as  a  radical  agitator. 
He  is  compelled  to  ílee  Paris  where  he 
and  a  group  of  similar  radicáis  from  half  a 
dozen  different  countries  exhaust  them- 
selves  with  fervent  talk.  He  returns  to 
Spain  broken  down  and  disillusioned  and 
hides  himself,  his  dejedion,  and  his  pov- 
erty  in  a  córner  of  Madrid.  Then  home- 
sickness  seizes  him  and  he  decides  to  go 
back  to  the  castle  of  his  fathers.  The 
greater  part  of  the  áloryis  concerned  with 
what  happens  to  him  materially  and  spir- 
itually  in  that  remote  spot  and  the  read- 
er  watches  his  fumbling  attempts  to  adjuál 
himself,  his  sudden  bursts  of  emotional- 
ism,  his  growing  sense  of  futility,  and  it 
becomes  clear  that  there  can  be  but  one 
fate  in  store  for  him,  the  fate  that  had  be- 
fallen  his  mother  in  the  long  ago  years  of 
his  childhood.  León  did  not  begin  wril- 
ing  until  he  was  past  thirty  years  of  age» 
having  until  that  time  been  employed  in 
a  bank  in  Spain.  "A  Son  of  the  Hidal- 
go" was  his  first  book.  It  had  met  the 
fate  which  had  attended  other  famous 
novéis.  It  was  sent  t)  publisher  after 
publisher  and  rejected  with  such  un- 
animity  and  decisión  as  might  have 
discouraged  a  fainter  hearted  author, 
but  finally  after  three  years  of  wander- 
ing from  one  publisher  to  another,  it  found 
one  who  appreciated  it  in  the  provincial 
city  of  Malaga,  the  author's  birthplace. 
Immediately  Ricardo  León  found  himself 
famous.  Four  years  later  he  was 
awarded  the  highest  prize  a  Spanish 
author  can  win,  election  to  membership 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Letters. 

July  "Poetry." 

The  July  number  of  "Poetry"    should 
please  lovers  of  free    verse    and    modern 
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expression.  Aside  from  the  fadl  that  the 
assiálant  editor,  Mrs.  Alice  Corbin  Hen- 
derson,  of  Santa  Fe,  contributes  a  thought- 
ful  critique  on  folk  lore,  there  are  three 
groups  of  poems  of  more  than  usual  in- 
tereál.  Firál,  there  is  a  "Gallery  of 
Painlings"  by  Marjorie  Alien  Seiííert; 
secón d,  "Under  the  Trees"  by  Elizabeth 
Maddox  Roberts;  the  third  group  being 
"Olden  Gardens"  by  Osear  Williams. 
A  typical  example  of  Mrs.  Seiífert's  word 
painting  is  taken  from  the  poem  "Interior:" 
"Words     curl     like     fragrant    smoke 

wreaths  in  the  room 
From  the  majeátic  beard  of  an  oíd  man 
Who  props  his  shabby  feet  upon  the 

stove 
Recalling     ancient      sorrows.      In  the 

gloom 
Beyond  the  lamp  a  woman  thinks  of 

love, 
Her  round  arms  wrapped  in  her  apron, 

her  dark  head 
Drooping.     She  has  a  bitter  thing  to 

learn. 
His  words  drift  over  her    .    .    uncom- 

forted 
Her  pain  whirls  up  and  twisls  like  a 

scarlet  thread 
Among  his  words.     He  rises,   shoves 

his  chair 
Back  from  the  ¿tove,  pauses  beside  her 

there; 
Shuffles  irresolutely  off  to  bed." 
Other  contributors  to  this  issue  are:  Ba- 
bette  Deutsch,  Josephine  Pinckney,  Flar- 
old  Vinal,    Louis   Golding  and   William 
A.  Norris. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY 


Early  Culture  in  Valley  of  México. 

Manuel  Camio,  Director  of  An- 
thropology  of  the  Republic  of  México, 
sends  an  autographed  copy  of  his  latest 
monograph  "Las  Excavationes  de  Pe-d- 
regel  de  San  Ángel  y  La  Cultura  Arcaica 
del  Valle  de  México."  In  it,  the  author 
describes  important  research  work  in  the 
municipality  of  Azcapotzalco.      He  calis 


attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1 884,  Prof . 
W.  H.  Holmes  President  of  the 
Managing  Board  of  the  School  of 
American  Research  of  Santa  Fe,  mem- 
tions  in  one  of  his  studies  of  various 
examples  of  ceramics  from  the  Valley 
of  México,  a  type  of  pottery  which  he 
calis  archaic.  He  also  refers  to  the 
work  of  Zelia  Nutall,  Dr.  Seler,  and 
Dr.  Herbert  J.  Spinden.  He  cites  the 
classification  by  Franz  Boaz  of  the  frag- 
ments  of  ceramics  from  the  Valley  in- 
to  three  great  grroups,  in  which  he  also 
refers  to  the  archaic  type  memtione  J  by 
Dr.  Holmes.  Dr.  Gamio  surveys  in  a 
general  way  the  geological  aspects  of 
the  Valley  and  then  describes  the  vari- 
ous artifacts  and  other  relies  taken  out 
in  recent  excavations,  paying  especial 
attention  to  remains  found  by  the  re- 
search workers.  The  writer  concludes 
that  the  finds  thus  far  made  give  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  character  of  the  cul- 
ture and  the  physical  types  so  as  to  per- 
mit  historical  classification  of  the  pííople 
and  a  chronology  of  their  occupation  of 
the  Valley.  The  culture,  which  was 
an  archaic  and  primitive  one,  is  especi- 
ally  characterized  by  its  ceramics  and 
various  objects  of  stone  and  bone  which 
the  author  describes  in  detail.  That 
these  inhabitents  preceded  the  Aztecs 
by  quite  a  period  of  time  appears  to  be 
certain.  That  there  were  interveniíg  cul- 
tures is  also  fairly  well  established,  Ga- 
mio giving  the  foUowing  ñame  to  the 
culture:     "Cultura  Sub-Pedregalense." 


MUSEUMS  AND  EXHIBITS 


Pennsylvania  University  Bulletin. 

Beautifully  illuálrated  is  the  article  on 
"Shantung,  China's  Holy  Land,"  which 
takes  up  the  entire  issue  of  "The  Muse- 
um  Journal"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity Museum  for  June.  It  is  by  C.  W. 
Bishop  and  has  juál  been  received  by  the 
Museum  Library.  Particularly  vivid  is 
a  description  of  the  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
Confucius  and  several  of  the  illuálrations 
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give  excellent  views  of  ihe  tomb,  sanctu- 
ary,  and  memorial  tablet  near  by.  The 
purposes  of  the  Universily  Museum  as  set 
forth  in  this  number  are  so  akin  to  those 
of  the  Museum  of  New  México  that 
they  are  herewith  repr.nted: 

"To  give  to  Philadelphia  a  Museum 
that  will  be  in  keeping  wilh  its  tradilions, 
that  will  answer  to  its  needs  and  that  will 
sustain  its  historie  repute  as  a  ¿íronghold 
of  civilization. 

"To  assemble  colledions  that  will  illus- 
"trate  the  achievements  of  mankind  in  the 
íield  of  art,  and  to  cherish  and   preserve 
this  heritage  from  the  paál. 

"To  trace  the  origins  of  civilization  and 
to  reconálrud:  the  successive  áleps  and  the 
varied  episodes  that  have  attended  its 
development. 

"To  encourage  the  arts,  and  to  dem- 
ónstrate the  debt  that  civilization  owes  to 
the  artist  and  to  the  craftsman. 

"To  encourage  research,  to  send  out 
expeditions  to  excávate  the  buried  cities 
of  antiquity  and  bring  to  light  the  records 
of  the  pasl;  to  gather  and  preserve  the 
early  arts  and  ancient  lore  handed  down 
by  the  vanishing  races  ot  mankind. 

"To  promote  a  knowledge  of  humani- 
ty  and  to  disseminate  that  knowledge  by 
lectures,  by  publications,  by  cooperation 
with  the  schools  and  through  the  médium 
of  the  Universily;  to  illustrate  the  unity  of 
all  races  and  the  diversity  of  their  art,  to 
incúlcate  a  better  and  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  all  peoples  and  to 
afford  a  just  measure  of .  the  contribu- 
lion  that  each  ha?    made    to    civilization. 

"By  bringing  the  people  into  direct 
contact  with  the  visible  past  and  its 
prolific  life,  to  exert  a  civilizing  and 
humanizing  influence  upon  our  manners 
and  habits  of  thoughí." 


MUSEUM   EVENTS 


Expedition  to  Jemez. 

On   Saturday  forenoon,  July  16,  the 
expedition  of  the  New  México   Museum 


and  School  of  Research  starled  over- 
land  for  the  upper  Jemez  country  to 
spend  a  monih  or  so  m  research  and  re- 
connaissance  as  well  as  restoraticn  work. 
In  the  party  were  Dr.  E.  L.  Hewett, 
Lansing  Blcom,  Major  J.  C.  Troutman 
and  Prof.  Roger  Goodland  cf  the  New 
México  Military  Institute,  Curator  Wes- 
ley  Bradíield,  Mr.  Randolph  Carroll  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Merchant  of  Carbbad.  The  parly  will 
make  camp  at  the  oíd  mission  ruin  above 
Jemez  Hot  Springs.  Mr.  Bradfield  and 
Prof.  Goodland  will  make  á  survey  of 
the  mesas  east  of  the  Jemez  and  Prof, 
Troutman  and  Mr.  Carroll  will  recon- 
noiter  for  archaeological  sites  in  the  Jemez 
mountains  west  of  Jemez  Valley,  while 
Assistant  Director  Bloom  and  a  forcé  of 
Indians  will  fence  and  clean  out  the 
Jemez  mission  property  which  has  just 
been  acquired  for  the  State  by  the  Mu- 
seum and  School,  through  the  public 
spirit  and  generosity  ol  Mrs.  J.W.  Miller 
and  son,  Hugh  Miller,  of  Jemez  Hot 
Springs,  and  the  Jemez  Land  Company, 
represented  by  Mr.  A.  B.  McMillan  of 
Albuquerque,  president  of  the  company, 
both  the  Millers  and  the  grant  owners 
havlng  claimed  litle  to  the  mission  and 
pueblo  rnins. 

Mr.  Springer  Chosen  President. 

At  a  meíting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Boaid  of  Managers  of  the 
School  of  American  Research  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  lesignalion  of 
Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes  as  President  of  the 
Board,  which  position  he  has  held  for 
many  years,  was  accepted  and  he  was 
eledted  President  Emeritus,  pledging  that 
his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  School 
will  remain  unabated.  His  resignation 
was  brought  about  by  his  determination 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  duties 
as  Direélor  of  the  National  Art  Gallery. 
Mr.  Frank  Springer,  whose  intereál  in  the 
work  of  the  School  and  whose  liberality 
have  made  possible  its  wide  spread  of 
adtivities,  was  unanimously  eleded  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board. 
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IT  IS  WRITTEN 


Rural  Community  Buildings. 

Of  some  intereál  in  the  Southwe^  is 
the  publicalion  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  an  illuálrated  buUelin  enti- 
tled  "Organization  of  Rural  Community 
Buildings."  It  is  written  by  W.  C.  Na- 
son.  In  opening,  he  describes  various 
methods  of  financing  community  buildings 
and  then  how  to  provide  for  their  up- 
keep.  He  gives  forms  of  articles  of  in- 
corporalion,  conálitutions  and  by-laws, 
and  reviews  some  of  the  ¿late  laws  gov- 
erning  community  buildings. 

Boletín  de  la  Union  Pan  Americana. 

The  Auguél  number  of  the  "Bolelin 
de  la  Union  Pan  Americana"  is  almoél 
entirely  devoted  to  the  theme  of  modern 
sanitation,  the  title  of  the  issiie  being  "Los 
Últimos  Pobresos  en  la  Sanidad  Publica." 
The  various  chaplers  by  the  diíferent 
writers  treat  of  the  prevention  and  elimi- 
nalion  of  malaria,  yellow  fever,  the  bu- 
bonic  plague,  leprosy,  pelagra,  typhoid, 
typhus,  and  tuberculosis  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin-American  Repub- 
lics.  The  issue  is  illustrated  with  many 
halftone  cuts.  The  Pan-American  Bul- 
letin  for  the  paál  few  months  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  devoling  an  entire  issue  to  one 
particular  theme.  From  the  topical  ¿land- 
point  this  is  quite  commendable,  but  it  is 
likely  that  many  readerr  will  regret  not 
only  the  lack  of  variety  but  also  miss  the 
current  news  notes  from  each  Latin-Amer- 
ican Republic  that  formerly  were  ir.clud- 
ed  m  each  number. 


IN   MEMORIAM 


Mane  Antoinette  Czaplicka. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Aitken,  formerly  Miss 
Barbara  Freiré- Marreco  of  the  School  of 
American  Research,  sends  the  following 
note  of  the  death  of  Miss  M.  A.  Czap- 
licka. "Ethnologiáts  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope  and  a  hoál  of  personal  friends    on 


three  continents  wíll  leam  with  regret  of 
the  early  death  of  Miss  Marie  Antoinette 
de    Czaplicka,  explorer  and  ethnologiát, 
which    occurred  at  Briálol,  England,  on 
May   27th.       Miss   Czaplicka   was  the 
author  of  'Aboriginal  Siberia,'  'My  Sibe- 
rian  Year,'  and  'The    Turks  of  Central 
As»,'  all  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the 
School  of  American  Research.     At  the 
time    of  her  death  she    had  almoáí  ím- 
ished  her  part  of  'The  Breaking   Point,' 
a  topical  book  on  the  place  of  Poland  in 
actual  European  politics,   which  will    be 
brought  out    by    her   collaborator,  Mrs. 
Sandford  Griífiths.    Her  work  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Yenisei  Expedition  1 9 1  3    15, 
on  which  she  represented  the  University 
of  Oxford,  England,  was  also  near  com- 
pletion  and  will  be  left  in  the    hands  of 
Mr.  G.  U.  Hall  of  the  University  Mu- 
seum  of  Philadelphia,  the  other  ethnolog- 
ical  member    of    the    expedition.      Miss 
Czaplicka  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Ge- 
ographical    Society   and   of    the     Royal 
Anthropological  Inálitute  of  Loridon.    For 
the  la¿l  two  years  of  the  war  she  held  the 
position  of  Lecfturer  in  Ethnology  in    the 
University  of  Oxford — a  rare  diálindion 
for  a  woman.     In  the  winter  of  1 9 1 9  20 
she  carried  out  a  ledure  tour  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  it  was  hoped  she  would 
visit  Santa  Fe  and  undertake  some  field 
work  for  the  School  of  American   Re- 
search.    It  was  an    invitation  which   she 
much  appreciated  and  her  friends  know 
that  the  cordiality  of  the  Diredor  and  the 
Board  of  Regents  was  particularly  grati- 
fying  to  her,  but  she  was  obliged    to   re- 
turn  to  Europe  without  visiting  the  South- 
weál,  in  order  to  take  up  the  duties   of 
Leélurer  in  Anthropology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Briátol,  the  position  which  she  held 
at  the  time  of  her  death." 


MUSEUMS  AND  EXH1B1T5 


Santa  Fe  Art  at  Salt  Lake. 

In  reference  to  the  exhibit  sent  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Museum  to  Salt  Lake  City 
during  the  sessions  of  the  NationsJ 
Federation  of  Womens  Clubs,   Mrs.   R. 
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P.  Donohoo,  President  of  the  New 
México  Federation,  writes:  "The  ex- 
hibit  was  the  sensation  of  the  meeting 
and  was  an  unquajified  success  in 
every  way.  No  other  state  had  any- 
thing  in  the  same  class  or  even 
approaching  the  same  class,  and  most 
oí  the  delegates  expressed  great  astonish- 
ment  that  New  México  should  possess 
such  art.  The  artists  and  their  art 
have  received  notice  that  will  make 
them  known  in  every  state,  for  you 
know  the  club  women  are  good  ad- 
vertisers.  New  México  has  a  status 
among  them  now  that  no  other  state 
has.  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Berry  to  send 
you  copies  of  her  interviews  in  the  Sait 
Lake  papers.  The  people  of  Salt  Lake 
asked  that  the  exhibit  remain  for  a  few 
days  and  Mrs.  Berry  graciously  stayed 
over  to  conduct  parties  through  the 
galleries.  She  gave  of  herself  and  her 
time  unstintingly,  and  we  all  owe  her 
a  vote  of  thanks." 

Japanese  Art  in  London. 

London  papers  during  the  visit  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Japan  expressed  regret 
that  the  latter  found  so  little  of  the  art  of 
his  own  country  in  England.  The  Nation- 
al Gallery  in  London  has  the  leaál.  It  is 
quite  diíferent  at Washington,  D.C.,  where 
the  superb  coUeétions  of  the  late  Charles 
Frear  are  very  comprehensive  in  Chi- 
nese  and  Japanese  art.  Mr.  Frear,  while 
in  Santa  Fe  a  few  years  ago,  exhibited  a 
number  of  superb  Chinase  and  Japanese 
tapeálries  and  paintings,  and  since  then 
the  Museum  at  Santa  Fe  has  had  several 
exhibiíions  of  Oriental  art,  the  laál  one 
having  been  secured  through  the  efforts 
of  William  Penhailow  Henderson  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Art  Colony. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


Artiél  Visitors. 

Among  the  artiáls  who  arrived  on  July 
7th  in  Santa  Fe  was  Mr.  Theodore  Van 
Soelen,  who  is  making  an  exhibit  at  the 
Museum  of  his  paintings  and  sketches. 
He  has  ]uü  been  in  the  Jemez  country 


and  there  found  much  material  to  intereál 
him.  Miss  Nellie  Hughes  arrived  from 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  after  a  few  days 
will  go  to  Taos  to  spend  the  summer  as 
the  gueál  of  Miss  May  Noble  who  for 
several  years  paál  has  been  spending  her 
summers  at  Taos  and  her  winters  in 
Phoenix.  W.  Herbert  Dunton  and 
Ralph  Meyers  of  the  Taos  Colony,  were 
in  Santa  Fe  during  the  second  week  in 
July.  They  went  on  to  Ratón  and 
thence  by  way  of  the  Cimarrón  canyon 
over  Taos  Pass  to  Taos. 
Pueblo  Stenographer. 

Anita  Archuleta,  probably  the  only 
Pueblo  Indian  álenographer  who  has  a 
government  position  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
carne  through  Santa  Fe  on  her  way  to 
San  Juan,  her  home,  where  she  will 
spend  her  vacation. 
Texas  Artists  Return. 

E.  G.  Eisenlohr  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
who  has  been  coming  to  Santa  Fe  for 
the  past  íive  years  to  sketch  and  paint 
has  just  arrived  from  Texas  and  expects 
to  remain  five  or  six  months.  Fremont 
Ellis,  formery  of  El  Paso,  has  also  re- 
turned  to  Santa  Fe,  for  the  summer. 


AMONG  RESEARCH  WORKERS 


Death  of  Miss  Czaplicka. 

Miss  Czaplicka  who  some  time  ago  was 
elected  an  associate  in  Anthropology  by 
the  School  of  American  Research  at 
Santa  Fe,  has  died  in  England.  She 
was  a  native  of  Poland  but  went  to 
Oxford  in  1910  with  a  scholarship  in 
Summerville  College.  There  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Barbara 
Freire-Marreco,  who  for  several  years 
had  been  associated  with  the  School  at 
Santa  Fe  doing  research  work  among 
the  Tewas.  It  is  upo»  recommendation 
of  Miss  Freire-Marreco,  now  Mrs.  Ait- 
ken,  that  Miss  Czaplicka  was  offered  a 
place  on  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Amer- 
ican Research.  Previously  she  had  con- 
ducted  research  work  in  Siberia  and  had 
been  a  lecturer  in  Ethnology  at  Oxford 
and  Bristol. 
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PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 


Five  Thousand  Dollar  Prize  for  Muráis. 
Santa  Fe  artists  are  taking  much  inter- 
est  in  the  offer  of  $5,000  for  a  mural 
design  for  the  city  room  in  the  new  plant 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  mural 
is  to  be  expressive  pictorially  and  spiritually 
of  the  significant  phases  and  episodes  in 
the  history  of  journalism.  The  room 
to  be  embellished  is  one  of  noble  spaces, 
but  vvithin  the  scope  of  the  design 
comes  the  matter  of  treatment  of  such 
cxisting  factors,  as  two  lofly  structural 
pillars  many  large  and  small  windows, 
lights,  fixtures,  bulletin  boards,  paper 
lockers,  telephones,  a  monumental  clock 
and  a  perpetual  calendar.  The  subjects 
for  the  three  large  panels  are  announced, 
but  the  subjects  and  inscriptions  for  the 
nine  lesser  panels  are  to  be  made  public 
later.  The  Chicago  Art  Inálitute  has 
consented  to  be  the  direct  médium  of 
communication  between  the  Tribune  and 
those  pamters  who  may  elect  to  compete 
for  the  prize  and  to  execute  the  extensive 
work  that  will  follow  awarding  of  the 
prize.  The  governors  of  the  Art 
Institute  have  offered  ten  free  scholar- 
ships  open  on  a  compelitive  basis  to 
painters  who  take  up  work  on  the 
Tribune  designs.  Every  artist  enrolling 
shall  accompany  bis  request  to  enter  the 
scholarship  contest  with  a  composition 
in  color,  five  large  drawings,  and  a  life 
painting.  They  must  be  submitted  by 
September  1  5th. 


History  and  Folk  Lore 


Causes  of  Pueblo  Revolution. 

The  causes  that  led  up  to  the'disas- 
trous  Revolution  of  1 680  which  gave 
New  México  back  to  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians  are  set  forth  by  Father  Englehardt 
in  the  July  number  of  the  "Franciscan 
Herald."  He  defends  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  the  Spanish  conquerors  against  the 
aspersions  of  Bancroft  and  other  histori- 
ans  and  cites  Bandelier  in  defence  of  the 
Friars  and  the  Spanish  authorities.     Vet- 


ancourt,  who  voíces  the  opíníons  of  th« 
Friars,  flatly  attributes  the  uprising  to  de- 
mons  and  recites  the  following  miracle  six 
years  previous  to  the   Revolution.     The 
daughter  of  a  chief  constable,  a  girl  ten 
years  of  age,  who  was  paralyzed  from 
great  pains,  recommended  herself    to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  before  an  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Shrine  of  Toledo  which  she 
happened  to  possess,  whereupon  she  was 
immediately  cured.     While  the  girl  won- 
dered  at  the  miracle  the  Blessed  Virgin 
said  to  her:   "Daughter,  rise.     I   have  to 
say  that  this  Custody  will  soon  be  de- 
álroyed  on  account  of  the  little  reverence 
which  it  has  for  my  prieáls.     This   mira- 
cle  shall    be  the  testimony  of  this  trulh, 
Let  all.  corred  the  fault,  if  they  do  not 
want   to    experience    the     punishment." 
Father  Englehardt  continúes:   "Whatever 
the  fadls  in  the  case,  the  punishment  was 
not  averted.     Innocent  and  guilty  alike 
suífered  in  consequence  of  the    wicked- 
ness  and  álupidity  of  those  placed   in  au- 
thority."     The  abandonment  of  the  Sa-st 
line  pueblos  several  years  before  the  Rev- 
olution is  ascribed    to   the   raids    of    the 
Apaches    and    other    nomadic    Indians. 
The  abandonment  of  Hawikuh,  the  de- 
élrudion  by  fire  of   the  mission,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Friar   Pedro   de    Avila   y 
Ayala  in  the  church  while  awaiting  the 
Indians  are  vividly  described.      Friar  Pe- 
dro was  clasping  a  crucifiíx  and  an  image 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  his  breaál.      He 
was  dragged  to  the  foot  of  the  great  mis- 
sion cross   in   the   church   yard,   ¿Iripped 
and  then  put  to   death   with   ¿Iones  and 
ariows.      Hawikuh  was  never  again   oc- 
cupied,  but  of  late    years  excavations  by 
F.  W.  Hodge  for  the   Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  have  revealed  many  rel- 
ies of  those  early  days.      It  is  related  that 
the    image    of   ihe    Blessed   Virgin   was 
found  intad  among  the  ashes  of   the  de- 
étroyed  church  by  Friar  Juan  Caldo  on 
the  day  after  the  martyrdom  of  his  ven- 
erable companion.     More  tban  two  hun- 
dred  ¿Iones  and  arrows  covered  the  life- 
less  body  of  Friar  Pedro,  who  was  given 
a  great  funeral  at  Zuni,  an  immense  con- 
course  of  Indians  being  in  attendance. 
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SOUTHWESTERN  ART  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Br  Corinne  D.  Adams 


npHE  Council  Meeting  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  con- 
vening  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  June  featured 
an  art  exhibit  which  was  a  new  departure 
for  (he  big  woman's  organizaticxi,  and 
which  was  so  successful  and  so  vv^idely 
commented  upon  that  it  may  well  be  the 
forerunner  not  only  of  similar  good  things 
to  come,  but  of  a  greater  artiálic  appreci- 
ation,  and  an  increased  intereál  in  western 
art. 

The  exhibit  came  about  as  the  out- 
growth  of  a  conversation  between  Mrs. 
E.  O.  Leatherwood,  the  Federation  State 
President  of  Utah,  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Don- 
ohoo,  the  President  of  New  México,  at 
the  time  of  the  Biennial  Convention  in 
Des  Moines  in  1920.  It  was  agreedat 
that  lime  that  in  case  the  Council  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  an  at- 
tempt  should  be  made  to  get  together  an 
intermountain  art  exhibit,  featuring  weát- 
ern  art  and  Indian  arls  and  crafts.  Ac- 
cordingly  the  átate  presidents  of  the  in- 
termountain región  were  in  due  time  ad- 
vised  of  the  place,  and  invited  to  coop- 
erate.  The  result  was  a  very  notable 
exhibit,  which  occupied  seven  rooms  (in- 
cluding  the  ball  room  and  presidential 
suite)  of  the  Newhouse  Hotel  during  the 
week  from  June  12th  to  1  8th. 

The  foliowing  colledions,  or  units, 
comprised  the  exhibilion,  each  unit  occu- 
pying  a  sepárate  room  whére  possible: 
Taos  exhibit,  Santa  Fe  exhibit,  Robert 
Reid  colledion,  Utah  exhibit,  Utah  me- 
morial collecflion,  and  exhibits  from  Ida- 
ho.  Montana  and  Nevada. 

In  addition  to  painling  and  sculpture 
there  were  Indian  blankets  and  baskets 
and  poltery,  as  well  as  examples  of  bead 
and  needle  work. 


While  the  limitations  of  a  brief  article 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  deiailed  de- 
scription  of  the  entire  exhibition,  and 
while  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  review  to 
deal  mainly  with  the  two  moál  notable 
collec5lions,  the  Taos  and  Santa  Fe  groups, 
there  were  several  conlributors  of  nation- 
al  and  international  reputation,  whose 
work  should  not  go  unnoticed  here. 

One  of  these  was  Robert  Reid,  for- 
merly  of  New  York,  but  for  the  laál  two 
years  a  resident  of  Colorado  Springs,  who 
was  representad  by  a  colledtion  of  eight 
painlings  portraying  the  Carden  of  the 
Gods  by  moonlight. 

Reid  is  well  known  for  his  work  in 
broken  color,  and  is  famous  for  his  rendi- 
tions  of  light  and  flame.  playing  upon  the 
human  figure. 

In  these  Colorado  pidlures  Reid  has 
taken  a  new  departure,  and  has  caught 
a  spirit  of  worshipful  dignity  that  impresses 
itself  inátantly  upon  the  observer.  His 
"Cathedral  Spires,"  "Echo  of  the  Orient," 
"Triumphant  Towers"  and  "Mysterious 
Light"  are  literal  transpositions  of  various 
features  of  the  Carden  of  the  Gods. 
The  low  keyed  handlmg  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise,  but  Reid  has  made  good  as  a  ton- 
aliál  and  has  treated  broad  surfaces  of 
flat  faced  rock  with  the  utmoál  skill,  while 
the  purples  and  lavenders  of  moonlight 
have  been  portrayed  in  delightfully  con- 
traáting  strength  and  delicacy. 

An  interesting  piece  of  sculpture  was 
Borglum's  contribution — a  segment  in 
plaáler  from  his  heroic  war  monument  to 
be  eredled  at  Stone  Mountain,  near  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  as  a  memorial  to  the  Civ- 
il War.  This  fragment  was  a  group  of 
four  figures  in  charaéleriátic  uniform,  rep- 
resenting  the  four  outátanding  wars  par- 
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ücipated  in  by  the  United  States — the 
Revolution,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish 
War  and  the  World  War.  Each  figure 
was  tense  with  purpose,  and  vinle  with 
lifc  and  a<flion. 

Cyru»  W.  Dallins,  the  famous  Utah 
Sculptor,  sent  two  examples  of  his  work, 
one  a  replica  of  his  well  Icnown  Indian 
álatue,  "The  Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit," 
and  his  more  recent  "Captured  but  not 
Conquered," — the  latter  being  a  g/ipping 
portrayal  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
American  doughboy. 

To  merely  enumérate  the  titles  of  all 
worthy  subjedts  in  the  colleétion  would 
far  outrun  the  confines  in  this  article, 
which  is  designed  largely  to  review  the 
Taos  and  Santa  Fe  colledions,  the  ma- 
terial for  the  crilicism  being  gathered  from 
notes  taken  from  the  daily  ledlures  by 
Mrs.  Rose  V.  S.  Berry  of  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia, National  Chairman  of  fine  arts  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Womens 
Clubs. 

One  of  the  outálanding  pidtures  of  the 
Santa  Fe  exhibít  was  Randall  Davey's 
"Spani&h  Dancer,"  a  moát  finished  por- 
trait  study,  showing  qualities  of  both 
Whiáller  and  Velasquez,  and  possessing 
great  charm  in  its  depth  and  softness  of 
color. 

"The  Musicians,"  by  Bert  Phillips, 
which  was  taken  from  the  walls  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Museum  and  shipped  to  the 
Salt  Lake  exhibit,  was  the  subjecfl  of 
much  admiring  comment  for  its  intereáí- 
ing  composition  and  color,  with  its  warm 
fire  glow  in  the  background,  and  skillful 
handling  of  the  genre  objects  introduced 
as  accessories. 

Gerald  Cassidy,  a  New  York  painter, 
and  resident  of  Santa  Fe  for  sevcral 
years,  was  represented  by  his  "Poplars 
Turning  to  Autumnal  Gold,"  one  of  the 
happieál  landscapes  in  the  exhibition. 

Two  large  landscapes  which  pleased 
moál  spedators  were  from  the  easel  of 
Sheldon  Parsons,  diredlor  of  exhibits  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Museum. 

Mr.  Parsons  has  been  most  successful 
in  altering  his  technique  to  conform  to  the 


requirements  of  the  altitudinous  southweát. 
His  "Snowy  Hills"  are  filled  with  charm 
of  light  and  shade,  and  he  has  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  country  with  a  ten- 
derness  and  poetry  which  softens  its  rug- 
ged  grandeur. 

The  work  of  William  Penhallow  Hen- 
derson  is  unique  in  the  Santa  Fe  colony, 
bordering  on  the  ílat  Whiátlerian  style, 
embracing  much  of  the  Cezanne  influ- 
ence,  but  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a 
álrong  individuality. 

For  the  more  conservatively  inclined 
spectator,  the  pidures  of  W.  E.  Rollins 
and  Carlos  Vierra  make  strong  appeal. 
Their  canvasses  deal  with  typical  Pueblo 
scénes,  with  striking  eífecíl  of  light  and 
shade  upon  adobe  walls. 

The  work  of  Olive  Rush  is  attrac^ive, 
again  proving  to  what  extent  the  eastener 
must  change  the  handling  of  his  médium 
when  transplanted  from  the  moody  atmos- 
phere  of  the  coast  to  the  incessant  sun- 
shine  of  the  New  México  highlands. 

One  other  outátanding  canvass  in  the 
Santa  Fe  collecítion  is  by  William  Schus- 
ter,  one  of  our  soldier  lads  who  served  on 
the  lines  in  France.  Schuster  had  studied 
only  a  short  time,  improving  his  opportu- 
nities  in  France  during  the  time  interven- 
ing  between  the  armiálice  and  his  return 
home,  and  is  now  allra<íling  the  favorable 
attention  of  connoiseurs,  and  arousing  the 
intense  intereál  of  painters.  When  this 
is  the  case  with  a  young'artist  it  behooves 
the  public  to  keep  interested. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  the  entire 
exhibition  was  the  series  of  five  colored 
drawings  upon  white  paper  by  Pueblo 
Indian  boys.  Executed  by  untaught 
hands,  dealing  with  ceremonials  and  pro- 
cessionals,  truly  Indian  in  their  color  com- 
binalions,  with  no  background  attempted, 
they  represen  t  the  most  purely  American 
art  yet  produced,  and  have  come  nearer 
oriental  and  semi- barbarie  charm  of  com- 
bination  of  the  Russian  ballet  than  any 
other  group  of  painters  has  yet  produced. 
Four  of  the  drawings  represent  ceremo- 
nial dances  as  follows:  "The  Thunder 
Dance  Procession,"  The  Buífalo  Dance," 
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"The  Eagle  Dance"  and  "The  Peace 
Drama." 

Much  intereál  was  also  manifested  in 
a  group  of  Indian  portraits  by  Willard  L. 
Kihn  of  New  York,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing  the  last  year  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest.  He  is  handling  his  Indian 
portraits  like  no  other  at  the  present  time. 
He  attempts  no  background,  and  por- 
trays  with  infinite  detail  the  vivid  cos- 
tume,  while  the  lineaments  of  the  sphinx- 
like  countenance  are  painstakingly  worked 
out  almoál  in  monotone. 

Kenneth  Chapman's  series  of  drawings 
made  from  the  decorations  of  Pueblo  In- 
dian pottery  were  also  moál  intereáling. 

In  the  Taos  colledion,  E.  Irving  Couse 
was  represented  by  several  charadteristic 
Indian  canvasses,  painted  with  his  usual 
romance  and  "Cooper  charm."  Lovers 
of  Western  art  find  in  his  muscular,  athlet- 
ic  Indian,  portrayed  most  frequently  in  the 
crouching  attitude  which  has  made  Couse 
famous,  a  never  ending  source  of  pleasure. 

Two  of  Couse's  associates  in  the  ear- 
ly  days  of  the  Taos  colony,  Bert  Phillips 
and  j.  H.  Sharp,  were  among  the  exhib- 
itors.  Two  of  Sharp's  canvasses  which 
were  of  great  intereál  were  small  panel 
paintings  of  Indians  en  the  hunt  over  snow 
ciad  hills.  The  breadth  of  treatment  in 
these  proves  Sharp  to  be  a  growing  man, 
being  different  from  his  usual  ályle,  and 
heralding  a  recent  development  which 
connoisseurs  appreciate  to  the  utmoál. 

Among  artists  active  in  the  New  York 
Art  Student's  League  are  Robert  Henri 
and  John  Sloan,  each  of  whom  have  can- 
vasses in  the  Taos  collec5lion.  Henri's 
"Gregorita  with  the  Santa  Clara  Bowl" 
is  a  portrait  study  with  even  more  than 
the  usual  Henri  charm.  His  brilliancy  of 
technique  is  shown  in  the  handling  of 
the  potter's  jar,  which  shares  the  intereál 
of  the  girl's  intent  face. 

Sloan  is  one  of  the  most  daring  mod- 
erns,  eledrifying  the  public  some  months 
ago  with  the  declaration  that  light  and 
shade  and  perspedtive  concerned  him  not 
at  all;  yet  Sloan  paints  a  pidlure  of  pow- 
erful  intereál. 


E.  L.  Blumenschein  has  two  canvasses 
in  the  exhibit,  one  being  a  figure  piece, 
interesting  in  color,  composition  and  line, 
and  the  other  entitled  "The  Cotton- 
woods,"  being  a  very  different  subjedl 
from  ihose  usually  chosen  by  Blumen- 
schein. He  has  treated  a  row  of  thick- 
ly  planted  trees  in  the  decorative  man- 
ner,  the  chief  intereál  being  in  his  hand- 
ling of  the  splotched  surface  indented 
with  deep  shadow,  on  this  waU  of  autum- 
nal foliage. 

Viétor  Higgins,  one  of  the  younger 
Taos  men,  well  known  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  one  of  America's  moal 
promising  painters,  lent  charm  to  the  col- 
lection  in  his  two  paintings  depiding  the 
adobe  walls  and  high  enclosures  of  the 
Mexican  residence  typical  in  Taos.  To 
add  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  canvasses  he 
has  chosen  snow  scenes,  which  are  por- 
trayed in  a  manner  making  the  feeling  of 
peace  the  prevalent  quality. 

In  direcíl  opposition  to  the  paintings  of 
Higgins  are  those  of  O.  E.  Berninghaus, 
two  of  whose  canvasses  are  literally  dra- 
mas of  human  adion.  Large  groups  of 
Mexicans  and  Indians  in  galaday  attire, 
with  their  vivid  native  colors  make  the 
pidorial  quality,  while  back  of  them  in 
each  inálance  looms  the  ghoál  like  moun- 
tain  range. 

W.  Herbert  Dunton  is  represented  by 
three  canvasses,  one  of  which  has  proven 
of  great  intereál  wherever  seen.  His 
"White  Horses"  presents  a  fascinattng 
study  of  the  power  of  white  to  absorb 
the  color  of  all  surroundings,  so  plainly 
demonálrated  in  the  deftness  of  Dunton's 
technique,  which  he  applies  by  way  of 
impressionism. 

The  intereáling  personality  of  B.  J.  O. 
Nordfeldt  is  refleded  in  his  "Eagle  Dance 
— Tesuque,"  representing  a  group  of  gro- 
tesquely  costumed  dancers  in  convincing 
adion. 

Among  the  strong  men  of  Taos,  none 
stands  out  with  more  distinción  than  Wal- 
ter  Ufer.  His  canvass  entitled  "Noon" 
is  very  charaderiálic  of  his  style.  He 
has  woven    himself   into   the    lines    and 
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achievements  of  the  Indians;  he  has  fiiled 
himself  with  their  religión  and  mystery, 
until  in  the  handüng  of  them  as  subje¿l 
matter  he  has  a  peculiar  psychological 
átrength.     This  landscape,  always  clear. 


sharp  and  well  defined,  is  brilliantly 
painted;  his  Indians  m  colorful  garb  are 
truthfully  placed  with  ¿trong  personality. 
In  his  talent  and  interpretation  Ufer  pos- 
sesses  great  power. 

Whether  the  aim  and  objed:  of  the 
Taos  and  Santa  Fe  groups  of  painters  to 
found  an  American  School  of  Art  is  re- 
alized  or  not,  they  have  already  made  one 
of  the  moát  intereáling  chapters  in  Amer- 
ica's  art  hiálory,  and  their  achievements 
muál  profoundly  aífeél  the  future  of  artin 
this  country. 


1 


AMERICAN  MEN  OF  SCIENCE 


"AMERICAN  Men  of  Science,"  the  . 
"^^  third  edition  juál  from  the  press,  has 
reached  the  Museum  Library.  ít  enum- 
erates  almoál  1  0,000  men  who  have  diálin- 
guished  themselves  in  research  work  and 
scientific  pursuits  in  the  United  States. 
The  southweál  is  quite  well  represented 
in  the  volume,  Santa  Fe  having  three 
ñames  in  the  book,  to  wit:  Honorable 
Frank  Springer,  President  of  the  Manag- 
ing  Board  of  the  School  of  American  Re- 
search; Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  School  and  Museum;  and  Dr. 
Sylvanus  G.  Morley,  formerly  conned:ed 
with  the  School  and  Museum  but  now  an 
associate  of  the  Camegie  Inélitution.  Mr. 
Morley  is  given  a  ¿lar  as  one  of  the  one 
thousand  l^ading  men  of  science  in  this 
country,  and  one  of  twenty  leading  ñames 
in  the  science  of  anthropology.  The  vol- 
ume has  a  very  intereáling  discussion  by 
ihe  editor  and  compiler,  J.  McKeen  Cat- 
tell,  which  analyzes  the  origin,  heredity 
and  performances  of  families  of  American 
men  of  science.  It  is  of  intereél  to  note, 
for  inálance,  that  12.6  per  cent  of  our 
leading  scientific  men  are  foreign  born, 
12.6  per  cent  are  native  born  but  of  for- 
eign born  paientage,  and  7. 1  per  cent 
have  one  foreign  born  parent.  There  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  diíferent  nation- 


alities.  Those  born  in  Great  Britain  con- 
tribute  1.2  per  cent  to '/he  population,  and 
3.4  per  cent  to  our  £/:ien tifie  men;  Ger- 
many  contributes  2.7  per  cent  to  the  pop- 
ulation, and  1 .9  per  cent  to  the  scientific 
men;  Russia  1 . 7  per  cent  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  .6  per  cent  to  the  scientific  men; 
Italy  1 .5  per  cent  to  the  population,  and 
.  1  to  the  scientific  men. 

Dr.  Cattell  figures  that  it  coáls  perhaps 
half  a  million  dollars  to  produce  a  man 
competent  to  advance  science;  and  that 
his  valué  to  the  nation  is  far  greater.  He 
says:  "  We  have  paid  for  the  education  of 
some  1 50,000  physicians  to  obtam  at 
m.oál  1 ,000  who  are  competent  to  ad- 
vance medical  science.  The  services  of 
this  thousand  are  probably  worth  as  much 
as  those  of  all  the  others  combined."  He 
continúes  further:  "Those  of  American 
parentage  are  of  average  átanding,  those 
of  British  parentage  are  below,  and  those 
of  Germán  parentage  are  above  the  av- 
erage. Those  of  other  nationalities  are 
slightly  above  the  average.  Among  the 
leadintg  hundred  men  of  science  seven  are 
*f  Jewish  families.  The  Jewish  race  thus 
appears  to  show  superior  intellecílual  abil- 
ity.  The  differences  in  the  other  nation- 
alities and  races  are  so  small  as  to  indí- 
cate practical  equality.     The  slight  supe- 
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riorily  of  the  Germens  is  due  to  several 
men  who  Kave  come  tp  this  country  to 
ful  scientific  positions,  half  of  whom  are 
of  Jewish  descent 

In  proportion  to  their  population  cities 
have  produced  twice  as  many  scientific 
men  as  the  country.  Lawyers  and  teach- 
ers  have  contributed  tJie  largeál  percent- 
aje of  scientific  men  of  high  diálindlion. 
A  majority  of  scientific  men  come  from 
the  so  called  middle  and  upper  classes. 
Not  far  from  half  of  them  are  supplied  by 
the  professional  classes  forming  l-30th  of 
the  population.  The  son  of  a  successful 
professional  man  is  fifty  limes  as  likely  to 
become  a  leading  scientific  man  as  a  boy 
taken  at  ranJom  from  the  community.  A 
boy  born  in  Massachuselts  or  Connedi- 
cut  has  been  fifty  times  as  likely  to  be- 
come  a  scientific  man  as  a  boy  born  along 
the  southeaálern  sea  board  from  Georgia 
to  Louisiana.  A  boy  is  fifty  times  as 
likely  to  do  scientific  work  as  a  girl.  No 
negro  in  this  country  has  heretofore  ac- 
complished  scientific  work  entitling  him  to 
be  included  among  our  leading  thousand 
scientific  men.  A  boy  from  the  profes- 
sional classes  in  New  England  has  a  mil- 


lion  chances  to  become  a  scientific  lead- 
er as  compared  with  one  chance  for  a  ne- 
gro girl  from  the  cotton  fields. 

Of  one  thousand  leading  scientific  men 
for  whom  the  information  is  at  hand  1  05 
are  unmarried.  A  scientific  man  is  more 
likely  to  be  married  than  a  man  taken  at 
random  from  the  community.  It  is  sig- 
nificant  of  improved  conditions  regarding 
the  health  of  married  women  that  among 
900  scientific  men  only  1  5  are  ¿tated  to 
have  children  by  a  second  wife»  and  the 
number  of  children  is  only  29.  Says 
Dr.  Cattell:  "The  data  also  shows  that 
successive  polygamy  through  divorce  is 
unusual  among  scientific  men»"  The 
fathers  of  scientific  men  married  at  the  av- 
erage  age  of  28  years,  and  the  mothers 
at  the  average  age  of  23  years.  The 
scientific  men  themselvíjs  married  at  the 
average  age  of  29.5  years  and  their  wives 
were  on  the  average  26.6  years  oíd. 
The  marriage  rate  for  scientific  men  is 
high,  895  among  the  thousand  being 
married.  Howcver,  only  about  75  per 
cent  of  Harvard  and  Yale  graduales 
marry.  Only  50  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ales of  colleges  for  women  marry. 


Who  writes  Folk  Songs? 


^¡¡[7HO  Writes  Folk  Songs  ?"  is  the 
question  propounded  aud  partially 
answered  by  Mrs.  Alice  Corbin  Hen- 
derson  of  the  Santa  Fe  literary  colony 
in  the  July  number  of  "Poetry".  The 
discussicn  arises  in  a  review  of  "Poetic 
Origins  and  The  Bailad"  by  Louise 
Round  recently  published  by  the  Mac- 
Millan  Company.  Says  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson,  who  by  the  way  is  recovering 
from  an  acute  attack  of  illness:  "Just 
when  and  how  the  theory  of  the  com- 
munal  origin  of  folk  lore,  and  henee  of 
poetry  itself,  carne  to  be  evolved,  I  do 
not  know.  But  for  many  years  students 
of  folk  poetry  have  held  tenaciously  to  the 
idea  that   folk  lore   is    of    crowd    origin, 


that  is  the  sponlaneous  improvisation  of 
many  minds,  preferably  during  a  dance 
or  some  community  festival.  The  idea 
is  very  like,  and  no  doubt  based  upon, 
that  similiar  'play  instinct'  theory  of  the 
origin  of  art— a  theory  which  saw  nothing 
incongruous  in  the  analogy  between 
creative  effort  and  a  sportive  calf's  jump- 
ing !" 

Mrs.  Henderson  seriously  disputes  the 
validity  of  ihis  theory.  She  says:  "To 
me  the  belief  that  the  génesis  of  poetry, 
or  of  rhythm,  was  in  the  'hand-clapping 
and  thigh-slapping'  of  primitive  people 
during  a  dance  has  always  seemed  un- 
necessarily  far-fetched.  As  if  man  were 
outside  creation,    and    some   special    ar- 
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bitrary  means  had  to  be  devised  for  in- 
culcaling  in  him  the  laws  of  that  world 
oí  which  he  is  a  parí  !  And  also,  how 
account  then  for  the  génesis  of  space- 
rythm?  Did  the  primitive  potter  and 
artist  evolve  iheir  volumes  and  lines  lo  a 
similar  bodily  accompaniment  7  And 
should  ihe  arlisl  today,  who  wishes  lo 
regain  the  oíd  simplicity,  take  a  twirl  or 
two  and  jump  like  Nijinsky  between 
each  slroke  he  giveslo  hiscanvass?"  Ac- 
cording  lo  Mrs.  Henderson:  "Miss 
Pound's  summary  of  the  origin  of  our 
indigenous  folk  poetry  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting.  Beginning  with  the  poetry 
of  the  American  Indian,  she  shows  that 
the  individual  poet  is  as  well  known  in 
the  most  primitive  tribe  as  in  our  ov^n 
sophislicated  society;  and  that  ihere  is 
no  evidence  that  Indian  poetry,  although 
communally  sung,  is  so  composed.  She 
shov^s  also  that  many  of  the  Negro 
spiriluals  are  based  upon  the  white 
man's  hymns,  from  which  iheir  form  and 
substance  are  largely  derived.  Thus 
although  the  individual  authorship  of  the 
spiriluals  may  be  lost  sight  of,  their 
parentage  at  leasl  is  not  of  the  crowd 
origin;  and  the  additions  made  by  the 
Negro  congregalion  in  singing  these 
songs  are  mostly  in  the  nature  of  refrain. 
As  for  the  American  cowboy  songs  for 
which  Mr.  Lomax  has  claimed  a  com- 
munal  origin  Miss  Round  shows  that 
almost  all  of  these  are  of  known  author- 
ship; although  she  does  not  on  this 
account  deny  their  general  folk  character." 

Miss  Round  defines  folk  poetry  as 
follows:  "All  types  of  song  are  folk  songs, 
for  the  literary  historian,  which  fulfill  two 
tests:  the  people  musí  like  them  and  sing 
ihem — they  musí  have  'lived  in  the  folk 
moulh;'  and  they  musí  have  persisled  in 
oral  currency  ihrough  a  fair  period  of 
years.  They  musí  have  achieved  an  ex- 
istence  not  dependenl  upon  a  printed 
original.  *  *  Whatever  has  commen- 
ded  itself  lo  the  folk  consciousness,  and  has 
eslablished  currency  for  itself  apart  from 
wrilten  sources,  is  genuine  folk  lileralure," 

Mrs.  Henderson  continúes:    "Thus,  if 


known  authorship  discounts  the  ferní 
'folk  poetry,'  theh  the  poetry  of  the 
American  Indian  is  not  folk  poetry.  If 
printed  sources  are  not  allowed,  then  all 
the  oíd  ballads  colledted  m  broadsides  or 
chap  books  muál  go.  If  the  fa¿t  that  the 
'Cowboy's  Lament'  was  adapled  from  a 
popular  Irish  song  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury  makes  its  folk  prelensions  insecure, 
then  'Barbara  Alien'  which  was  also  a 
átage  song,  will  have  to  be  discarded.  In 
fad,  if  all  the  arbitrary  barbed  wire  fen- 
ces  of  the  folk  loriáis  are  heeded,  whal 
will  be  lefl  of  the  open  range  of  folk 
song?  The  professor  of  folk  song,  like 
the  melancholy  cowboy,  will  have  to  go." 
*  *  "We  muát  recognize  two  broad 
sources  of  folk  song:  one  of  the  soil,  as 
with  genuinely  primitive  people  like  the 
American  Indian  (though  none  the  less  of 
individual  origin);  and  the  other  of  the 
stage,  the  church,  the  courl,  or  the  city, 
descending  again  lo  the  soil  and  the  folk, 
there  to  be  rediscovered  as  folk  song." 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 


Dance  by  Taos  Society. 

The  Taos  Society  af  Artists  on  Wed- 
nesday  evening,  July  27lh,  gave  what 
it  called  "the  biggest  dance  of  the  season'* 
at  Miramon's  hall  at  Taos.  The  unique 
invitations,  which  were  all  hand  drafted, 
announced  further  that  "Professor  Muller's 
celebrated  orcheslra  of  talented  musicians" 
would  furnish  the  music.  Refreshrnents 
were  served. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


From  Jemez  to  San  Diego. 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewell,  Diredor  of  the 
Museum,  and  Lansing  Bloom,  Assiálant 
Dirredor,  returned  from  the  Jemez  camp 
on  Monday  afternoon,  Mr.  Bloom  with 
his  family  leaving  again  on  Tuesday  for 
the  upper  Jemez.  Dr.  Hewell  lefl  on 
July  26lh  for  San  Diego  to  attend  a  meel- 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  San 
Diego  Museum  of  which  he  is  the  diredor. 
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MUSEUMS  AND  EXHIBITS 


Princely  Gift  to  Museum. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  an- 
nounces  another  gift  by  J.  H.  Wade,  its 
president.  Less  than  a  year  ago  he  cre- 
ated  a  trust  fund,  yielding  an  annual  in- 
come  of  $30,000,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poíe  of  purchasing  works  of  art.  To 
ihis  he  has  added  securities  aggregating 
$360,000  so  as  to  bring  the  endow- 
raent  up  to  nearly  one  million  dollars.  In 
addition  to  this  he  gave  a  group  of  impor- 
tant  paintings  and  a  very  large  colle<ítion 
of  textiles,  jewelry,  and  other  objecíls  rep- 
te sentative  of  the  industrial  arts  of  Eu- 
rope  and  the  Orient.  He  originally  gave 
the  trad  of  land  on  which  the  Museum  is 
built. 

Art  Commission  for  National  Gallery. 

Through  the  eífoits  of  W.  H.  Holmes, 
the  Diredor  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  at  Washington,  and  also  President 
Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Ameriean  Re- 
search, an  art  commission  has  been  crea- 
ted  whose  primary  fundtions  "shall  be  to 
promote  the  administration,  development, 
and  utilization  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  at  Washington,  including  the  acqui- 
sition  of  material  of  high  quality  represen- 
ting  the  fine  arts,  and  the  study  of  the 
best  methods  of  exhibiting  matericd  to  the 
public  and  its  utilization  for  instrudion." 
The  commission  as  contemplated  by  the 
Smithsonian  regents,  consists  of  five  public 
men  interested  in  fine  arts,  five  experts, 
five  artists,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Lucy  Laníídon  Wilson,  whose 
husband  is  the  Diredor  of  the  Commer- 
cial Museum  of  Philadelphia,  expeds  to 
be  in  Santa  Fe  during  Auguál  and  will 
take  up  residence  for  the  time  being  at 
the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Clara.  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  in  charge  of  several  research  expedi- 
lions  to  the  Otowi,  25  miles  v^e¿tof  San- 
ta Fe,  during  recent  years.     The  Bureau 


of  Education  ot  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  juál  published  a  monograph 
on  the  educational  w^ork  of  the  Commer- 
cial Museum  of  Philadelphia,  the  growth 
of  w^hich  is  mainly  due  to  the  initiative 
and  visión  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  Muse- 
um is  maintained  by  contributions  from 
the  municipal  funds  of  Philadelphia  and 
from  appropriations  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  to  v^hich  are  added  subscrip- 
tions  from  manufadurers  and  merchants 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Mu- 
seum has  tw^o  distind  departments,  that 
of  exhibits  and  a  foreign  trade  bureau. 

Examination  for  Anthropologists. 

On  Auguát  3rd  there  will  be  held  at 
Santa  Fe  a  Civil  Service  examination  for 
preparators  in  anthropological  laborato- 
ries  of  the  National  Museum.  At  pres- 
ent  there  is  only  one  vacancy,  but  from 
the  liál  of  those  qualifying  future  vacancies 
are  to  be  filled.  The  examination  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women  between 
eighteen  and  seventy  years  of  age. 
Those  who  have  done  museum  or  labor- 
atory  work  in  anthropology  will  get  a 
credit  which  may  be  as  much  as  50  out 
of  the  100.  The  other  50  credit  are 
made  up  of  10  credit  each  in  spelling, 
arithmetic^  letter  writing,  penmanship  and 
copying  from  printed  lines. 

Taos  Paintings  at  Babcock's. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  paintings  at 
the  Babcock  Galleries  in  New  York  City 
include  the  following  southweátern  can- 
vasses:  "Indian  in  the  Desert"  by  E.  L. 
Blumenschein,  "The  Flute  Maker"  by  E. 
Irving  Couse, " Arizona  Clouds"  by  Albert 
Groll,  and  "Relurnmg  Warriors"  by  O. 
E.  Berninghaus. 


IT  IS  WRITTEN 


Vachel  Lindsay  and  Santa  Fe. 

That  Vachel  Lindsay,  the  well  known 
poet,  was  impressed  with  his  recent  visit 
to  Santa  Fe,  appears  from  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  and  Mag- 
azine  of  July  27th,  when  in  a  review  of 
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ihe  poet's  art  ít  says:  "Líndísay,  who  has 
a  naturally  sweeping  pen  stroke,  sits 
down  for  an  evening  and  covers  sheet 
after  sheet  of  while  paper  with  letlers  and 
combinations  of  lelters,  oflen  reaching  as 
high  as  1 ,000  sheets  before  he  is  through. 
Then  he  goes  carefully  through  these 
$hee*s  loolclng  for  designs  that  will  sug- 
gest  pictures,  designs  whose  curves  and 
general  suggestiveness  will  work  into  a 
definite  drawíog.  He  is  sure  to  find  a 
dozcn  or  more  of  these  in  his  pile  of 
papers.  As  Lindsay  puts  it,  there  is  al- 
most  an  idea  of  pyscho-analysis  in  his 
method.  In  the  back  of  his  mind  is  á 
picture.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  come 
upo»  the  design  that  will  suggest  that 
picture  to  him.  He  may  take  for  an 
example  a  picture  of  turkey  gobblers 
which  he  recently  CD.-npleted.  He 
made  his  design,  part  of  it  by  the  way 
being  a  number  of  capital  letter  'D's, 
then  he  looked  for  a  picture.  The  'D's 
fascinated  him.  They  brought  to  mind 
thesweiling  chests  and  the  pompous 
strutting  of  wild  turkeys.  Back  inte  his 
mind  ílashed  the  remembrance  of 
Guir»na  Mountain  in  New  México,  so 
he  bcgan  to  elabórate  these  letter  'D's, 
adding  stroke  by  stroke  until  the  turkey 
gobblers  síood  before  him  on  the  paper. 
Other  letters,  among  them  'E'  suggested 
the  Blake-like  landscape,  so  he  had  his 
picture  and  his  iheme,  andit  was  but  a 
question  of  work  to  finish  it.  From  the 
back  of  his  mind  had  been  drawn  a 
picture  that  had  been  unconsciousjy 
ihere  ever  since  he  had  passed  through 
New  México,  and  it  is  from  these  pict- 
ures that  Lindsay's  poems  are  often  ín- 
spired.  He  declares  that  many  of  the 
pieces  in  his  four  books  of  verse  first 
came  to  life  as  pictures  and  that  only 
after  they  were  drawn  did  the  poem 
origínale.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
picture  of  turkey  gobblers,  and  to  carry 
the  illustration  to  its  cióse,  here  is  the 
poem  that  was  occasioned  by  this  pic- 
ture. It  has  never  appeared  elsewhere. 
"Sjnrise  on  Turkey  Gobbler  Mountain. 
(Gu'ana  Mountain,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.) 


i 


"They  walk  in  the  sunríse, 

They  are  not  burned. 

They  dream 

They  are  Aztec  tribes  returnecL 

They  have  Mexican  feathers 

And  robes 

in  all  weathers. 

"The  mamma  turkeys 

Wail  and  scold. 

The  frail  baby  turkeys 

Squeal,  'Peep,  peep !' 

And  only  the  mole 

In  the  roots  of  the  tree, 

Deaf  as  a  alone. 

Gets  his  beauty  sleep, 

'Mid  the  gobble  and  peep, 

Gobble  and  peep. 

"But  there  on  the  cliffs 
Of  Guiana  mountain 
They  dance 
In  the  sunrise, 
The  joyful,  big  gobblers, 
Each  one  a  sunrise 
Of  feathers  and  down. 
And  they  use  the 
Abandoned  Aztec  groves 
To  make  for  their  families 
A  turkey  town — 
But  they  love  the  sun 
And  are  never  done 
With  the  sunrise, 
And  crow  'Gobble,  gobble,* 
And  clown. 

"Oh.  the  gobblers 
That  march,  march  up  and  down, 
Oh,  the  gobblers 
That  átand, 
Montezumas  grand, 
And  make  spells  with  their  feet 
And  their  sunbeam  wings. 
And  lead  all  their  tribes 
Round  Guiana  mountain, 
Finding  their  dew  hung  secret  foun- 
tam.' " 


While  all  this  sounds  like  a  "josh,"  yel 
the  writer  continúes:  "The  reader  will 
observe  that  in  this  article  Mr.  Lindsay's 
method  is  outlined  from  the  moment  he 
sets  down  a  few  letters  uutil  the  task  is 
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ftnished  with  a  completed  pidlure  and 
poem.  Art  is  not  a  new  thing  for  Lind- 
say.  Besides  the  special  ¿ludies  and  lec- 
turas in  this  field  already  mentioned,  the 
first  poem  he  ever  printed  was  based  on 
one  of  his  drawings  and  he  has  since  is- 
sued  two  portfolios  of  his  drawings  from 
Springfield,  Illincis.  Lindsay  has  no  pa- 
tience  with  the  cubiáts  and  futuriáts.  If 
the  eye  cannot  readily  see  a  pidlure  it  is 
his  argument  that  no  pi<íture  is  there,  and 
that  it  is  not  good  art.  'If  a  picíture  looks 
like  a  stack  of  shingles  in  a  hurricane,'  he 
asks,  'why  cali  it  a  nude  desceñding  a 
staircase?' " 

American  Journal  of  Archaeology. 

The  Museum  library  has  just  recei- 
ved  the  latest  issue  of  the  "Americaí 
Journal  of  Archaeology,"  which  has  as 
its  leading  contribution  a  description  of 
two  vases  from  Sardis  by  Prof.  George 
H.  Chase  of  Harvard.  William  Bell 
Dinsmoor  of  Columbia  University  con- 
tinúes his  "Attic  Building  Accounts." 
Charles  H.  Weller  of  the  University  of 
lowa  describes  the  original  plan  of  the 
Erechtheum,  reproducing  the  original 
plan  according  to  Doerpfeld.  Most 
interesting  is  the  article  on  a  group  of 
Román  imperial  portraits  as  they  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  con- 
duded  at  Corinth  by  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
The  portrait  statuc  of  Auguálus  is  repro- 
duced  in  three  full  pages.  Four  of  the 
sculptures  have  been  identiíied  while  two 
others  juálify  fairly  plausible  conjedures. 
Two  others  are  still  a  puzzle  to  archaeol- 
ogiáts.  In  addition  a  large  number  of 
fragments  of  work  of  a  similar  sort  have 
been  found.  The  usual  archaeological 
news  notes  covering  the  latest  discoveries 
in  every  part  of  the  world  form  an  ap- 
pendix  to  this  issue. 

"Art  and  Archaeology." 

The  July  number  of  "Art  and    Arch- 
aeology"   just    to    hand      features     the 


Broadmoor  Art  Academy  at  Colorado 
Springs,  recently  established  through^the 
generosity  and  visión  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spencer^Penrose,  who  are  Vell  known 
in  artist  circles  in  Santa  Fe  and  Taos. 
It  was  they  who  gave  their  attractive 
and  spacious  town  house  as  the  found- 
ation  for  and  the  center  of  an  art  institu- 
tion,  providing  the  nucleus  of  a  five  year 
maintenance  and  development  fund, 
The  summer  school  opened  in  June 
1920,  and  had  an  attendance  of  eighty 
in  the  adult  classes,  the  teachers  being 
John  F.  Carlson  and  Robert  Reid. 
Very  alluring  photographs  of  the  Art 
Academy  interior  and  out-of-doors  are 
printed.  The  investigalions  at  Assos 
conducted  by  the  Archaeological  ínsti- 
tute,  are  reviewed  by  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby  Butler  of  Princeton.  The  illus- 
trations  and  drawings  accompanying 
the  review  are  especially  illumining. 
"The  High  Priest  of  the  Lost  Temple", 
a  study  contributed  by  B.  Harvey  Car- 
roll  and  Cari  N.  Werntz,  is  richly  illus- 
trated.  Mary  Mendenhall  Perkins  des- 
cribes and  pictures  "The  Marble  Bath 
of  Jerome  Napoleón"  at  Cassel,  Ger- 
many.  Among  the  current  notes  and 
comments  are  found  the  summer  program 
of  the  School  of  American  Research  at 
Santa  Fe,  an  announcement  of  "An  Ex- 
hibit  of  American  Art  Objects"  in  Lon- 
don,  an  account  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research, 
which  already  have  one  school  in  Jeru- 
salem  and  are  about  to  establish  another 
at  Bagdad.  The  following  are  the 
other  headlines:  "The  Aztec  Studio, 
San  Francisco,"  "American  Classical 
League,"  "The  Votive  Hand  of  Aven- 
chess"  "Investigations  at  Assos,"  "Nat- 
ional Gallery  of  Art  Commission  formed," 
"Disco very  of  a  New  Prehistoric  Site  in 
Greece,"  "Additions  to  the  Whistler  Col- 
ledion  in  the  Library  of  Congress,"  "Louis 
Comfort  Tiífany  Foundation,"  followed 
by  the  usual  book  critiques  which  include 
"The  Empire  of  the  Amorites"  by  Dr. 
Albert  T.  Clay. 
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AMONG  SCIENTISTS 


Death  of  Dr.  Jastrow. 

Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  "Art  and  Archaeology,"  who 
visited  Santa  Fe  a  few  years  ago  and 
has  been  an  enthusiaslic  member  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Society  of  the  Institute,  died 
suddenly  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
noted  as  an  Orientalist  and  his  recent 
history  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  was 
not  only  a  classic  but  summed  up  the 
latest  knowledge  available  on  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris. 


MUSEUM   EVENT5 


Bright  Memories  of  the  Museum. 

One  of  the  Philadelphia  Elks  who  vis- 
ited Santa  Fe  with  the  excursión  to  the 
national  convention  at  Los  Angeles,  writes 
the  Librarían  of  the  Museum  that 
gorgeous  and  varied  as  were  the  enter- 
tainments  given  the  Elks  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, there  was  nothing  to  excel  the  in- 
terest  of  Santa  Fe  and  particujarly  of  its 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery  which  remain 
the  brightest  memory  of  the  trip. 

Visit  of  Two  Noted  Scholars. 

Among  the  noted  visitors  in  Santa  Fe 
this  summer  who  carne  wilh  their  famil- 
ies  are  Dr.  Hartley  Burr  Alexander  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  Dr.  Ru- 
dolph  Sheville  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  Alexander  is  an  authority  on 
American  ethnology  and  especially  on 
the  religions  of  the  Indian.  He  is  Pro- 
fessor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  the  author  among  other  vol- 
umesof  "The  Problem  of  Metaphysics," 
"Pilgrim  Alden,"  "Poetry  and  the  Indi- 
vidual," "The  Mid-earth  Life,"  "Odes  on 
the  Generations  of  Man,"  "The  Religious 
Spirít  of  the    American    Indian,"     "The 


Mystery  of  Life,"  "The  Miracle  of  the 
North  American  and  of  the  Latín- Amer- 
ican," these  last  two  being  especially 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive,  embody- 
ing  the  resulls  of  the  latest  research  work 
in  the  American  field.  Dr.  Sheville  is  a 
Professor  of  Spanish  at  ihe  University 
of  California  and  is  a  gradúate  of  Yale, 
having  also  received  the  degree  of  Ph. 
D.  from  the  University  of  Munich. 
His  travels  in  Spain  and  Latin -America 
have  been  extensive  and  he  has  been 
a  prolific  contributor  of  articles  on  Span- 
ish literature  to  many  reviews.  Fie  is 
co- editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Cervantes. 

Prizes  for  Advertising  Designs. 

A  prize  competition  for  ideas  in  ad- 
vertising for  apparel  and  fabrics  is  an- 
nounced  by  the  Fairchild  Publishing  Co. 
of  New  York  City.  There  are  íive 
prizes  of  $  1 00  each  and  sixteen  prizes 
of  $25  each.  The  members  of  the  jury 
include  Stewart  Culin,  curator  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  Charles  DanaGibson 
as  the  chairman,  and  a  number  of  busi- 
ness  men  well  known  in  the  publishing 
and  advertising  íield. 

Ten  Millions  for  Research. 

A  gift  of  ten  million  francs  to  found  a 
scientiíic  institution  to  encourage  students 
to  devote  their  lives  to  the  work  of  re- 
search is  announced  by  Barón  Edmund 
B.  Rothschild.  The  institute  is  to  be 
managed  by  a  council,  members  of  which 
are  to  be  eleded  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  College  of  France,  the  Fa- 
culty  of  Science  and  the  París  Museum. 

Muniíicent  Bequeáls. 

Bequests  amounting  to  $16,624,203 
are  assured  to  the  medical  schools  of  Har- 
vard, Columbia  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versilies  by  the  adlion  of  Miss  Alice  A. 
De  Lámar  who  has  formally  waived  her 
rights  to  protest  the  will  of  her  father, 
Captain  Joseph  R.  De  Lámar. 
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THE  OLD  MISSION  AT  THE  PUEBLO  OF  ZUNI 
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SONNETS  OF  NEW  MÉXICO) 

By  Florence-  Poya»  JoKnáton» 

THE  TAOS  PLATEAU, 

A  LAND  of  di^ance.     The  unaccuálomed  eye, 

Like  long  caged  bird  a{  sudden  wide  flung  door;, 
Takes  ecálacy  in  flight,.  unknown  beíore, 
To  far  blae  rim  of  rose  touched  peaks  and  sky. 

From  rim  to  rim,  no  sound^savethe  twiligkt  cry 
Of  roek  wrens  neálling  to  the  drowsy  beat 
Of  eartb's  warm  breaát,  and^  coming  spicy  sweefi 

From  miles  of  sun-steeped  sage,,  the  wind's  cool  sigh. 

The  art  of  citics,  sway  of  erowds,  the  prod 

Of  tongues,  and  traffic's  never  ceasing  surge 
liktrigue  the  brain  with  mad,,  insiátenl  urge; 

But  iu  these  vaálnesses,  the  thrall  of  things 

SÜps  from  the  swaddied  soul;.  freed  from  tüe  soS 

Oí  days,  it  soars  on  glad,  reaewing  wings. 

4A1I  ríghtff  reservecK) 

m  THE  TAOS  VALLEY 

VYTHERE  long  gray  rcMid  drops  from  the  high  plateaw* 
A  rusK  of  sudden  green — rich  corn  and  vine 
And  bending  willows,  where  sweet  waterj  »hin€_ 

From  cool  adobe  houses  neátling  low 

Among  their  gardens,  brown  skinned  people  gp 

And  children  laugh;  by  buKressed  church  benign, 
An  oíd  man  basks;  dusk  women  draped  in  fine 

Biack  shawls,  gossip  in  Spanish,  pacing  slow 

And  up  the  valley,  silent,  drawn  apart, 

Thé  clifflike  watts  of  Taos  Pueblo,  áírange 

As  its  bronze  people;  fashioned  with  an  arl 

Akin  to  oature's,  wKere  broad  ledge  give  range 

To  hidden  cave.     Weird  riíes^  and  secrets  oíd. 

As  Egypt's  Sphynx,  its  rayless  kivas  hold. 

(AÜ  rigkts  resecved,) 
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THE  PAINTERS  OF  TAOS  AND  SANTA  FE 

^ÍOT  regal  Dons  riding  at  king's  beheát, 

But  guiet  men — an  unálalced,  iuimble  Lan3-^ 

Adventuring  into  a  hidden  land; 
The  badge  of  beauty  burning  on  each  breail, 
Its  legetid  "Trutk,"  througb  beauty-s  means  expreál. 

No  treasure  seekers,  conquering,  ever  panned 

Such  gold — oí  sun;  such  gems — of  color,  sand 
-And  sicy  andiiills.yielded  lo  «agerqueát 

And  as  tbey  wrougKt,  each  through  his  precióos  dowel, 

On  tar  flung  mesas,  catiyoned  mountains  lone, 

Learning  at  nature  s  knee  her  «ong  of  prsúse, 
Cilory  which  dwells  in  solitud©,  the  Power, 

Carne  round  about  tliem;  from  their  carrvass  ^one," "" 

And  Fame  carne,  smiling  tlown  the  desert  ways- 

(All  rights  reserved,) 


El  Rio  Chiquito 

(Santa  Fe) 

By  Florence  Poyas  Jolinston 

T    FFTLE  «tream,  be  my  friend. 
All  tile  weary  month  on  end 
l've  been  ,pent  in  city  walls. 

Faint  as  elf  horns  were  the  calis 
Of  your  birds  and  brown  wild  beeS^ 
Cool,  wet  boulders,  shadowing  trees» 

Joyous  secrets  you  have  íound 
Since  we  met.     The  Seasons'  round 
Of  beauty  in  far  mountain  heights, 
Oystal  days  and  purple  nights, 
Oawn  and  sunset's  opal  fire, 
Music  from  the  hidden  lyre 
Of  mountain  winds.      Your  song  is  íraugKl 
With  the  wonders  you  have  caught — 
Things  nene  but  you  might  see  and  hear. 

Oh,  give  them  me^  and  life  bolds  naught, 
Tail,  ñor  homeless  walls>  ñor  fear, 
To  quench  my  joy  the  livelong  year. 

(All  rights  reserved.) 
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The  Crinoidea  Flexibilia 


IT  is  given  to  comparatively  few  in  each 
generalion  to  add  even  a  modicum  to 
€xi¿ting  knowledge.  The  man  or  wo- 
man  who  is  privileged  to  do  this  is  counted 
among  the  great  and  his  or  her  achieve- 
ment  brings  glory  to  the  place  and  to  the 
age  in  which  they  live.  Mr.  Frank  Spring- 
er,  of  the  School  oí  American  Research, 
is  one  of  those  who  have  contributed  ma- 
terially  to  exiéling  knowledge  in  a  great 
Science,  that  of  Paleontology.  The  evi- 
dence  is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  that 
already  make  con- 
siderable of  a  book 
shelf,  and  to  which 
have  juál  been  added 
two  superbly  printed 
and  illustrated  quar- 
to  books,  totalling 
more  thanóOO  pages. 
The  work  is  recent- 
]y  described  in  the 
"American  Journal  of 
Science"  as  follows: 
"The  Crinoidea 
Flexibilia,  by  Frank 
Springer.  Smithson- 
ian  Institution  Pub. 
No.  2501,  two  vok, 
text  and  plates,  486 
pp.,  79  pls.,  51 
textfigs.,  1920. — In 
these  two  grand  vol- 
umes we  have  the  re- 
sults  of  a  long  labor 
of  love  by  an  able 
lawyer,  a  work 
made  possible  largely 
through  his  financial  resources  and  pale- 
ontologic  ability,  though  he  works  at 
Washington  in  a  moát  ¿limulating  envrron- 
ment  and  in  an  institution  that  will  always 
fully  appreciate  the  gift  of  his  great  col- 
Icctions.  The  printing  and  paper  of  the 
monograph  are  of  the  beát  and  the  helio- 


HON.  FRANK  SPRINGER. 

Chairman  Managing  Board  School  of  Amehican  Re- 
search,   WHO   HAD  GAINED    EMINENCE  AT  THE   BaR 
8EF0RE  HE    ESSAYED   AS   A    SERIOUS    RESEARCH 
\^ORKER  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  PALEONTOLOGY 
IN  WHICH  HE  HAS  BECOME  AN    AUTHOR- 

iTY  OF  International  Note. 


lype  plates  well  reproduce  the  verybeaü- 
tiful  and  accurate  drawings  oí  Mr  Georg 
LiljevaU,  of  Stockholm,  and  Mr.  K.  M. 
Chapman,  of  Santa  Fe, 

"Wherever  crinoids  occur,  there  the 
author,  or  others  for  him,  have  gone  and 
labored  long  to  get  these  unusually  rare  fos- 
sils.  These  co-workers  he  loved  ae  much 
as  his  adopted  children,  the  Echinorder- 
ma,  and  on  pages  8  to  1  5  and  in  places 
throughout  the  text  he  writes  feelingly 
and  intereátingly  of  their  help  and  talentv 
'    -    .  The  volumes  areded- 

icated  to  the  man 
who  started  him  on 
his  career  in  paleon- 
tology,  Charles 
Wachsmuth,  'collab- 
orator  and  friend  oí 
early  years.' 

"It  is  intereáling  lo 
note  that  the  Siluri- 
an  of  Decatur  Coun- 
ty,  westem  Tenncs- 
see  has  yielded  as 
great  a  varietyof  crin- 
oids as  that  of  the 
Swedish  island  o  f 
Gotland,  and  that 
they  exhibit  'in  some 
respects  a  remarkable 
parallelism  with  the 
Gotland  fauna/while 
the  Laurel  lime¿lone 
of  Indiana  bears  a 
similar  ¿Iriking  resem- 
blance,(p.l5).  Both 
American  áreas  got 
their  faunas  through  what  is  now  the  Gulf 
of  México  embayment. 

"While  the  author's  method  of  ¿ludy 
is  in  the  main  morphologic,  yet  the  fossil 
forms  are  also  átudied  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  crinoids  He  tells  us  that  of  living 
forms  there  are  now  described  567,  with 
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aboul  50  new  ones  to  be  deñned*  and 
4hat  the  U.  S.  National  Muscem  has  no 
fewer  thanabout  350  species  representad 
by  5,387  specimens.  This  great  collec- 
lion  of  recent  crinoids  bas  been  built  up 
largely  by  Doctor  Auálin  H.  Clark,  witb 
the  backingof  Mr,  Springer.  Cióse  atten- 
tion  ¡s  also  given  to  the  ontogenetic  élages 
in  living  genera,  and  many  of  these  ¿lages 
(in  5  genera)  are  figured  from  drawings 
hy  H,  E.  Wüson  on  the  three  íirst  plates. 
In  Comactinia  meridionalis  from  oíí  Yu- 
catán there  is  retained  a  longer  series  of 
development  álages  than  is  commonly 
present,  and  the  áludy  of  this  species 
leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  there  is 
^in  the  ontogeny  of  this  living  crinoid  an 
iinusually  cióse  recapitulalJon  of  the  phy^ 
logenetic  history  of  some  of  the  Paleozo- 
ic  groups  of  the  class'  (86).  The  Tax- 
ocrinidae  'represent  the  true  FlexibiKa 
type,'  and  are  'comparable  to  stages  in 
the  ontogeny  of  living  crinoids'  (96), 

"On  pages  402  403  is  described  a 
remarkable  case  of  'recuperalion/  where 
a  specimen  of  Taxocrinus  colletli  regener- 
ated  an  entire  crown  from  the  infrabasals 
and  one  basal,  indicating  that  'the  seat  of 
vitality  w^as  lodged  low  down  wilhin  the 
infrabasals,' 

"For  twenty  years,  Springer  has  been 
gathering  Crinoidea  Flexibilia  and  now 
he  presenta  all  the  morphologic  and  geo 
logic  detail  of  the  1  76  knówn  species 
(54  new)  in  31  genera  (4  are  new,  but 
Springer  is  the  author  of  1  3).  Of  these, 
109  are  American;  the  remaindcr  Euro- 
pean.  They  begin  in  the  Ordovician 
with  2  forms,  differentiate  quickly  in  the 
Silurian,  where  71  are  known,  34  occur 
in  the  Devonian,  68  in  the  Mississippian> 
and  the  order  dies  out  in  the  early  Penn- 
sylvanian,  where  but  a  single  species  is 
known.  Besides,  the  author  treats  in  the 
same  detail  6  other  genera  (Incertae  se- 
dis)  that  have  been  referred  on  insufíi- 
cient  grounds  to  the  Flexibilia,  one  of 
which  is  the  curious  Edriocrinus  with  9 
species  (4  new)  that  are  attached  by  the 
calyx  to  foreign  objeds,  in  this  suggeáling 
the  recent  Holopus. 


"The  author's  principie  of  classiíication 
is  morphologic  and  not  phylogenelic,  and 
the  order  Flexibilia  is  said  to  be  'an  oíf- 
shoot  from  ihe  dicyclic  Inadunata  .  .  . 
through  the  non-pinnulate  Dendrocrini- 
dae'  (88).  This  took  place  early  in  the 
middle  Ordovician,  in  fadl,  it  was  at  this 
time  that  moál  of  the  ordinal  diífereníia- 
tion  of  the  crinoids  from  the  cystids  oc- 
curred.     Springer  says: 

"  'Thus  it  seems  that  at  this  very 
stage  in  the  geological  scale  we  have 
forms  exhibiting  variously  intermin- 
gled  characters  of  the  larger  divisions  of 
the  crinoids,  with  some  of  the  essential 
cystid  structure  more  or  less  impressed  upon 
one  of  them;  and  that  these  represent 
relatively  recent  departures  from  the 
common  ancestral  type.  tending  in  diífer- 
ent  degrees  toward  the  lines  of  evolution 
which  produced  the  several  orders  of  the 
crinoids.  In  Protaxocrinus  the  Flex- 
ible characters  were  already  well  estab- 
lished;  in  Cupullocrinus  and  Reteocrinus 
the  tendency  was  toward  the  Inadunate 
and  Camerate  respectively»  while  still 
complicated  by  other  characters;  while 
in  Cleiocrinus  the  strong  survival  of 
cystid  characters  prevented  the  estab- 
íishment  of  a  distinct  evolutionary  line  in 
either  of  the  crinoidal  orders'  (9  I ). 

"  Springer  maintains  that  with  out 
present  knowledge  crinoids  are  best 
classified  inlo    four    orders,    as    follows: 

( 1 )  Inadunata,  having  generalized  forms 
ranging  from  the  Ordovician  to   Recent; 

(2)  Flexibilia»  having  more  or  less 
specialized  Paleozoic  genera;  (3)  Cam- 
erata,  with  highly  specialized  forms;  and 
(4)  Articulata»  the  latest  derived  crin- 
oids, beginning  in  the  Jurassic  and 
extending  into  Recent  times." 

Mr.  Springer  in  bis  introduclion  &ets 
forth  how  he  began  the  Study  oí  Flex- 
ibilia in  1896  "when  all  the  known 
material  of  this  group  in  the  museums 
of  the  world  at  that  time  did  not  occupy 
one   fourth  of    the    space    that    is    now 


required    for    the    specimens" 


m 


Mr. 


Springer's  own  colleclion.     The   author 
says:  "It  was  evident  to  me  at  the    out- 
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$et  that  the  plan  of  lestricting  the  de- 
tailed  investigation  of  this  group  to  ils 
American  representatives  was  unsatis- 
factory.  I  have  therefore  endeavored 
to  include  in  this  work  all  known  spe- 
cies  of  Flexibilia,  from  whatever  áreas 
they  may  be  derived.  Such  an  en- 
largement  of  the  scope  of  the  re- 
search  added  materially  to  ihe  labor 
and  difficulty  of  its  prosecution  in  as 
much  as  it  became  imperative  to  obtain 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  the 
specimens  contained  in  foreign  colíec- 
tions.  The  most  important  in  relation 
to  the  present  group  of  the  crinoidea  are 
ihose  in  England,  Sweden,  Belgium, 
and  north  Germany." 

Mr.  Springer,  with  characfleriátic  ener- 
gy  and  thoroughness,  made  an  intensive 
study  of  world  wide  colleélions  which 
were  freely  placed  at  his  dispK)sal  forthat 
purpose.  He  enumerates  these  collec- 
tions  and  pays  tribute  to  those  who 
brought  them  together  and  permilted  him 
to  malee  use  of  them,  íinding  that  afler  all 
the  most  important  and  extensive  material 
was  contained  in  his  own  personal  collec- 
tion  now  deposited  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum,  and  which  was  acquired  by  pur- 
chase  of  manv  oíd  and  typical  colledions 
as  well  as  by  twenty  years'  cióse  alten- 
tion  to  the  assembling  cf  specimens,  for 
which  purpose  neilher  money  ñor  time 
was  spared. 

Of  ihe  illuátrations,  which  are  alto- 
gelher  admirable  and  fine,  the  author 
says:  "I  have  been  peculiarly  favored  in 
the  preparation  of  the  drawings  for  the 
accompanying  plates  by  having  the   ser- 


vices  of  two  of  the  moát  skillful  íívíng  ar- 
tiífts  in  this  line  of  work.  *  *  *  Mr, 
Kenneth  M.  Chapman,  now  of  Santa  Fe, 
New  México,  began  making  drawings 
for  me  in  I  900  and  has  continued  to  do 
so  ever  sincc.  He  was  then  wilhout  ex- 
perience  in  that  class  of  work,  but  his 
technical  skill,  fine  arlistic  sense,  and  keen 
scientific  observalion  of  delails  enabled 
him  to  keep  pace  with  my  rcquirements 
until  he  became  the  master  te  whosc  pre- 
eminence  the  75  beauliful  piales  of  this 
work,  as  well  as  of  numerous  olhers  in 
previous  publications,  bear  convincing  tes- 
timony.  His  unflagging  interest  in  the 
preparation  of  these  volumes  has  made 
our  associalion  one  of  continued  pleasure,  .^ 
Mr.  Chapman,  in  addition  to  the  pencil,  M' 
wields  a  skillful  brush,  as  his  canvasses  in 
oil  show,  and  his  original  studies  upon  the 
evolution  of  decoralive  art  have  made  him 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  that  branch 
of  archaeoJogical  research.  *  *  * 
The  adequate  reproduction  of  the  work 
of  such  artistsis  no  simple  maitei  and  calis 
for  a  degree  of  care  and  skill  far  beyond 
that  of  the  ordinary  commercial  prinling. 
*  *  *  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  insure  the  most  perfect  effects."  The 
volumes  are  from  the  Lord  Baltimore  press 
and  are  published  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution,  Mr.  Springer  being  an  associate 
in  paleontology  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum.  The  full  page  plates,  number- 
ing  76,  are  in  the  second  volume.  The 
achievement  of  Mr.  Springer  and  hiscon- 
tributors  to  science  are  the  more  remark- 
able  when  one  remembers  that  for  35 
years  he  gave  himself  largely  to  his  pro- 
fession,  ihe  law,  achieving  a  position  at 
the  bar  as  an  active  lawyerand  asa  suc- 
cessful  business  man  that  is  enviable.  It 
is  still  more  astounding  that  the  author  in 
addition  had  the  dispoaition  and  found 
the  time  to  build  up  a  great  institution 
such  as  the  Museum  of  New  México, 
which  owes  its  creation  in  large  part  to 
Mr.  Springer's  visión  and  philanthropy. 
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Auguál  "Poetry." 

The  Auguál  number  of  "Poeiry"  has  a 
decided  New  México  flavor,  as  among 
its  contributors  are  quite  a  number  who 
cali  this  State  their  home.  Moál  notable 
perhaps  are  the  poems  by  Eda  Lou  Wal- 
ton  of  Silver  City,  daughter  of  former 
Congressman  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Walton, 
who  was  a  member  of  Witter  Bynner's 
class  in  poetry  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  whose  poems  have  appeared 
the  paál  few  years  in  a  number  of  well 
known  magazines.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  ago,  however,  that  her  firál  efforts 
were  published  in  the  "Silver  City  Inde- 
pendent"  and  "Silver  City  Normal  School 
Bulletin"  as  well  as  in  "El  Palacio."  The 
seven  little  poems  contribuled  to  the  Aug- 
uü  "Poetry"  are  entilled  "Beyond  Sorrow." 
They  are  poignant,  aloof,  self  revealing, 
— and  should  one  say — that  in  them  is 
sounded  a  note  of  despair  or  annihilalion? 
They  are  not  for  the  masses  and  will  not 
be  given  the  acclaim  of  the  musical  ver- 
ses that  preceded  them,  yet  they  are  lof- 
tier  and  at  the  same  time  deeper. 

N.  Howard  Thorp  of  Santa  Fe,  in- 
Iroduced  by  the  editor  as  "a  cowboy  po- 
et  whose  horsemanship  is  as  famous 
throughout  the  southweál  as  his  poetry," 
reviews  John  Masefield's  "Right  Royal," 
¿laling  very  emphatically  that  it  was  ob- 
viously  impossible  for  "Right  Royal"  to 
have  won  the  race  as  described  in  that 
delighlful  poem. 

Alice  Corbin  Henderscn  of  Santa  Fe, 
associate  editor  of  "Poetry,"  ratiíies  the 
choice  of  the  English  critics  who  have 
crowned  Wilfred  Owen  as  "The  Poet 
of  the  War."  She  concludes:  "Wilfred 
Owen  evidently  belonged  to  a  later  gen- 
eralion  than  Rupert  Brooke,  in  spite  of 
the  few  years  between  them;  this  not  on- 
ly  in  respect  to  his  attitude  about  war,  in 
which  change  Brooke  would  undoubted- 
ly  have  shared  had  he  lived,  but  in  ré- 
sped! to  his  verse  as  well.    It  is  nervous. 


sinewy,  closelv  packed.  His  is  a  hard- 
ness  and  a  precisión  that — could  it  have 
been  preserved  paál  the  Sambre  Canal, 
where  he  fell  only  a  few  days  before  the 
Armistice — would  certainly  have  achieved 
much." 

"Morning,  Noon  and  Night"  by  Glenn 
Ward  Dresbach  of  Tyrone,  is  condemned 
with  faint  praise  by  Harriet  Monroe,  the 
editor.  However,  the  poems  grouped 
under  the  title  "Burro  Mountain"  and  "To 
One  Beloved"  are  described  as  "deflly 
and  musically  turned."  Says  the  crilic: 
"A  few  of  the  songs  remind  us  that  the 
poet  has  lived  in  New  México  and  Pan- 
ama,  but  the  impress  of  the  wilderness,  of 
strange  places,  is  not  very  ¿trong  on  a 
temperament  perhaps  too  hospitable  to 
the  lighter  and  more  facile  emotions." 

Glenway  Westcott,  erstwhile  of  Santa 
Fe  too,  reviews  "Ckssics  in  English,"  in- 
cluding  translations  of  "Sappho,"  "The 
Golden  Treasury  of  the  Greeks,"  "Me- 
dallions  in  Clay,"  and  "The  Poets'  Trans- 
lation  Series;  Second  Set." 

"Poetry"  for  the  month  has  other 
worthwhile  verses,  none  of  them  very 
ambitious  it  is  true,  but  maintaining  the 
high  standard  that  has  been  set. 

Mary  Austin  and  Feminism. 

Maiy  Auálin,  who  spent  summcr  be- 
fore last  in  Santa  Fe,  conlributes  an  arti- 
clé  on  "American  Women  and  the  Intel- 
ledual  Life"  to  the  August  "Bookman," 
which  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  of  July  3  I  ¿I  is  well 
worth  absorbing.  Mrs.  Austin  declares: 
"That  governments  of  women's  colleges 
are  no  longer  composed  exclusively  of 
women  whose  shirt  waists  stick  out  as 
much  in  the  back  as  the  front,  must  be 
charged  to  that  development  of  democ- 
racy  which  makes  your  means  of  justify- 
ing  your  existence  in  society  identical  with 
your  method  of  maintaining  yourself  in  it." 
Mrs.  Austin  ends  her  discussion  with  a 
prophetic  note  which  sums  up  her  argu- 
ment.  She  writes:  "As  life  and  learning 
following  the  trend  of  modern  science 
have  more  and  more  to  do  with  one  an- 
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other,  thcre  wifl  doubtless  be  increasing 
authentication  of  our  women  culture  which 
must  make  itself  felt  in  the  institutional 
world.  But  before  the  perfedl  adjust- 
ment  can  take  place  ihere  will  probably 
occur  a  period  of  sharp  antagonism  such 
as  preceded  ihe  granting  cí  woman  suf- 
frage.  Probably  it  is  inevitable  ihat  so- 
cial growth  should  take  place  by  succes- 
sions  of  such  crises.  I  see  nothing  to  re- 
gret  in  such  a  possibility  in  America. 
There  has  never  been  a  genuine  woman 
culture  based  upon  generic  diíferences  in 
the  woman  approach  and  the  experiment 
might  well  be  worth  undergoing.  It 
might  indeed  have  distind  service  to  per- 
form  in  the  abolition  of  the  Poo-Bah  tra- 
dition  of  learning  among  men  and  the  rise 
among  women  of  new  and  necessary  ap- 
preciations  of  intelleclual  form." 

Colonial  Antiquities. 

"Oíd  Time  New  England"  for  July 
gives  the  place  of  honor  to  an  article  by 
Frank  W.  Bayley,  being  an  account  of 
the  recently  discovered  portraits  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Dummer,  the  portraits 
being  reproduced  in  half  tone.  Consider- 
able space  is  devoted  to  a  description  and 
picture  of  the  Choate  House  at  Essex, 
Massachusetts,  which  has  recently  been 
restored  by  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion  of  New  England  Antiquities,  which 
is  doing  work  very  much  like  that  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  New  México. 
Interesting,  too,  are  three  contrads  for 
1  7th  century  building  construcción  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  .Museum  of  the  Society  for 
the  Preservalion  of  New  England  Antiq- 
uities. Qyile  a  number  of  accessions  by 
the  Museum  are  íiéled. 


MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES 


Museum  Diredor  Honored. 

Diredlor  Herbert  E.  Gregory  of  the 
Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulú  has  been 
awarded  a  life  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  for  his  origi- 
nal contribulions  to  geographic  science. 


Expedition  to  Gulf  Coast. 

The  State  University  of  lowa  reports 
that  the  expedition  under  Prof.  H.  R. 
Dill  which  it  sent  to  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Florida  has  returned  with  a  collcdlion  of 
marine  fishes  which  wili  be  mounted  for 
the  University's  Museum. 

Improvement  of  Grounds. 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia have  made  a  grant  of  $20,000 
for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  and 
buÜdings  of  Lick  Observatory  on  Mount 
Hamilton. 

New  Chemistry  Building. 

The  University  of  lowa  is  expending 
$400,000  of  half  a  million  recently  ap- 
propriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  íirst 
unit  of  the  new  chemistry  building  which 
when  completed  is  to  represent  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000. 

Anthropological  Section. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  An- 
thropological sedion  of  the  American  As- 
sociation  for  the  Advanccment  of  Science, 
A.  E.  Jenks  of  Minneapolis  was  eleded 
vice  president  for  1 92  1  and  E.  A.  Hoo- 
ton  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  chosen 
secretary  for  three  years.  Members  of 
(he  s^íctional  committee  eleded  were  B. 
Laufer  of  Chicago  íor  1 92  1  1 924,  and 
F.  C.  Colé  of  Chicago  for  1921  1922. 
Olher  members  of  the  committee  are:  A. 
E.  Jenks,  Ales  Hrdiicka,  R.  J.  Terry, 
Clark  Wissler  and  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 
Of  the  more  notable  addresses  delivered 
were  the  following:  "The  Peopling  of 
Asia"  by  Ales  Hrdiicka,  "The  Pradical 
Valué  of  Anthropology  to  Our  Nation" 
by  A.  E.  Jenks,  "The  Grouping  of  Ri- 
man Languages  upon  a  Phonetic  Basis" 
by  J.  A.  Masón,  "A  Birdseye  View  of 
American  Languages  North  of  México" 
by  E.  Sapir,  "The  Relative  Dating  of  Az- 
tec  and  Pueblo  Bonito  by  Growth  Rings 
on  the  Timbers"  by  A.  E.  Douglass, 
"Aztlan"  by  S.  A.  Barrett,  "Anthropol- 
ogy at  the  Panamá  Pacific  Congress"  by 
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Clark  Wissler,  ^Some  Vital  Aspeds  of 
the  American  Indian"  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  and  "Current  Ulogical  Extrava- 
gant  Estiraates  Concerning  the  Antiquity 
of  Man"  by  G.  Frederick  Wright.  The 
Sedion  \isited  the  New  Field  Museum 
for  the  inspection  of  its  extensive  anthro- 
pological  exhibits  and  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary  to  examine  the  Ayer  colledion  of 
Americana. 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 


Muráis  by  Berninghaus, 

"The  American  Magazine  of  Art"  for 
July  is  juál  received  by  the  Museum  li- 
brary,  and  reproduces  two  of  the  mural 
paintings  of  Osear  E.  Berninghaus  of  the 
Taos  Society  of  Arti¿ts.  One  picílures 
the  Indian  attack  on  the  village  of  St. 
Louis  in  1  780  and  the  other  the  surren- 
der  of  the  Miami  Indians  in  1814.  The 
accompanying  description  says:"  Two  of 
these  decorations  in  the  Missouri  State 
Capitol  are  lunettes  by  Osear  E.  Berning- 
haus, who  wás  born  and  lived  in  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  Berninghaus  was  a  áludent  of  the  St. 
Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  has  made 
a  specialty  of  Indian  life  in  the  soulhweát. 
One  of  these  lunettes  shows  an  attack  on 
St.  Louis  in  1  780,  97  male  householders 
being  at  that  time  attacked  by  1  500  Irv- 
dians  who  by  their  vigorous  defense  com- 
pletely  routed  the  Indians.  The  other  lun- 
ette  by  the  same  artist  shows  the  Indian 
surrender  to  General  Dodge  in  1814, 
when  the  British  incited  the  Indians  again 
to  attack  the  settlers.  This  surrender 
marked  the  end  of  border  warfare  which 
had  harrassed  Missouri  for  more  than  a 
generation." 

New  Art  Cult. 

Chicago,  which  of  late  has  loomed 
prooiinently  as  an  art  center,  announces 
the  organization  of  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  calí  themselves  "the  intro- 
spective  artists."  They  admit  that  they 
are  in  rebellion  against  conventional 
drawing,  composition,  color  scheme    and 


subject  matter  in  picture  making.  To 
be  an  introspective  artist  one  must  be  a 
"seeker  of  one's  inner  self,  and  through 
that  realizalion  of  the  material  world 
within  the  imagination,  Whereas  the 
academicians  teach  rules  handed  down 
by  other  men,  the  introspective  artist 
folio ws  his  rules,  prompted  by  his 
inner  consciousness.  If  he  errs,  he  is  his 
own  judge."  The  group  recently  had 
an  exhibit  at  the  Arts  Club,  Chicago» 
and  printed  a  catalogue  listing  68  draw- 
ings  by  30  artists, 

Painting  by  Blumenschein» 

One  of  the  mo¿l  álriking  if  not  remark- 
able  paintings  that  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  Museum  at  Santa  Fe  thus  far  has  juál 
been  hung.  It  is  from  the  brush  of  E.  L, 
Blumenschein,  A.  N.  A.,  member  of  the 
Taos  Society  of  Artists.  The  canvass  is 
a  large  one  and  is  entitled  "Superálition," 
although  a  better  ñame  would  be  "Magic." 
In  the  foreground  is  the  half  figure  of  a 
Taos  Indian  with  his  charaderiálic  blan- 
ket  drawn  tighlly  about  his  shoulderc. 
In  his  lap  he  holds  a  double  necked  glos- 
sy  black  tinaja.  Out  of  one  throat  of 
this  vessel  has  emerged  a  miniature  Pueblo 
Indian  in  ceremonial  coátume,  who  is 
dancing,  Out  of  the  other  has  leaped 
the  ílower  of  growing  corn,  thus  symbol- 
izing  the  belief  of  the  Indian  that  the  corn 
dance  is  a  powerful  aid  in  growing  the 
maize  and  frudifying  it.  The  Indian 
with  transfixed  eyes  is  ¿laring  into  the 
diátance  and  every  muscle  of  his  face  de- 
notes intense  concentration  of  thought 
upon  the  magic  he  is  pradising.  Out  of 
a  black  olla  to  one  side  are  eanerging 
green  serpents,  and  the  glow  from  their 
bodies  is  refledted  in  the  eyes  and  also  in 
the  parting  of  the  gjossy  hair  of  the  In- 
dian, giving  the  figure  a  most  siniáler  as- 
pp.éX.  In  the  back  ground  seem  to  be 
floating  hooded  and  mantled  figures  of 
indefinite  shape  but  of  the  moál  glowing 
and  translucent  colors,  while  to  one  side 
religión  is  symbolized  by  a  wooden  cru- 
cifix  in  primitive  ¿lyle,  while  on  the  other 
side  hangs  the  mask  of  a  satyr  with   a 
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cross  upon  his  forehead.  The  painling 
is  poweifully  dramatic  in  its  myálicism 
and  symbolism,  vvhile  in  its  technique  it 
indicates  ihat  even  an  Academician  may 
concede  somelhing  to  modemity  of  color 
synlhesis. 

Indian   Bas  Reliéis  in  the  Salen. 

Miss  Margaret  George,  who  worlced 
for  a  season  m  Santa  Fe,  and  exhibited 
both  ir.  sculpture  and  in  water  color  at 
the  Museum,  writes  Mr.  Kenneth  M. 
Chapman  among  other  things  as  follows: 
"As  you  see,  I  am  in  Paris  again  and  a't 
work  in  a  real  art  atmosphere.  I  think 
you  and  all  the  other  Museum  people 
will  be  interested  to  hear  that  two  of  the 
bas  reliefs  of  Indians  which  I  showed  in 
Santa  Fe  are  now  in  the  salón  here. 
They  are  'Cochili  Dance'  and  'Taos  Man 
and  Woman.'  These  are  replicas  in  a 
gray  stone-like  plaster,  for  the  origináis 
are  still  'somewhere  in  America.'  It's  a 
long,  long  trail  from  Santa  Fe  to  Paris, 
but  you  see  the  Indian  counlry  is  not  for- 
gotten,  and  I  boom  the  Red  Man  at  ev- 
ery  opportunity  in  magazine  arlicles,  il- 
kiálrations,  etc.,  and  I  hope  in  the  autumn 
to  get  a  studio  (there  are  hundreds  of 
artists  with  the  same  hope !)  where  I  can 
finish  some  staluettes  of  Indians  I  have 
begun  and  some  larger  reliefs.  Mean- 
time  I  work  in  my  oíd  Academie  de  la 
Grande  Chaumiere  under  my  oíd  master, 
Antoine  E.  Bourdelle,  who  is  just  the 
same — splendidly  enthusiastic.  He  is 
most  encouraging.  It  is  a  tremendous 
pleasure  and  help  to  be  working  in  this 
atmosphere.  One  can't  help  not  work- 
ing his  best.  All  the  sculpture  seems  to 
me  to  be  much  stronger,  better  in  every 
way  than  before  the  war,  but  most  of  the 
painting  I  think,  is  not  so  good.  What 
of  Santa  Fe?  Is  the  new  hotel  built 
ycl?  I  still  hope  to  come  back  befoie 
long.  Meantime  I  work  from  my  Indian 
sketches  in  Paris.  Will  they  be  quite 
unlike  Indians,  do  you  think,  or  will  my 
memory  be  faithful  ?" 

"Vanity  Fair"  in  a  recent  number  re- 
produced  the  four  sculptured  decorations 


for  the  facade  of  the  Theatre  des  Champs 
Elysees  in  Paris  by  Bourdelle,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Miss  George  as  her  mas- 
ter. 

Wichita  Art  Association. 

Citizens  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  have 
organized  the  Wichita  Art  Association, 
which  arranged  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  John  Noble,  purchasing  there- 
from  the  painting  entitled  "The  Toilers  of 
the  Sea."  Several  other  pidlures  were 
donated  by  the  Women's  Clubs.  A  se- 
ries of  art  lecílures  were  arranged,  includ- 
ing  a  talk  by  Lorado  Taft,  the  well 
known  Sculptor. 

Literary  Prize. 

Announcementis  made  that  "The  Dial" 
is  offering  an  annual  purse  of  $2,0D0, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  literary 
award  ever  made  in  this  country. 


IN    MEMORIAM 


A.  C.  Hendrickson. 

In  the  death  of  A.  C.  Hendrickson  of 
the  architects  íirm  of  Rapp  and  Hend- 
rickson, the  Santa  Fe  architecítural  move- 
ment  loál  one  of  its  moál  enthusia^ic  ad- 
vocates  and  one  of  its  moál  pracílical  and 
intelligent  mterpreters.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Hendrickson  to  no  small  extent  that  the 
New  Museum  building  is  the  splendid 
type  and  exemplification  of  the  Santa  Fe 
architedlure  that  has  made  it  famous. 
This  is  true  even  to  a  large  extent  of  La 
Fonda,  the  new  hotel  building,  the  exte- 
rior of  which  is  pradlically  completed. 
Other  ¿Irudures  in  Santa  Fe  are  monu- 
ments  to  his  genius  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  friends  of  the  Museum  and 
the  School  of  American  Research,  in 
which  he  always  took  great  intereál.  On- 
ly  recently  he  exhibited  a  number  of  his 
water  colors  and  architetílural  designs  in 
the  art  galleries  of  the  museum.  Mr. 
Hendrickson  was  a  young  man  of  áler- 
ling  qualities,  an  indefatigable  worker,  a 
man  with  visión  and  high  ideáis. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


First  Kiva  at  Aztec. 

The  laát  issue  of  "Nature"  gives  further 
details  of  the  lateát  finds  in  the  excava- 
tions  that  are  being  made  at  Aztec,  San 
Juan  County,  by  Earl  H.  Morris,  formerly 
with  the  School  of  American  Research 
of  Santa  Fe.  It  had  been  known  for  a 
long  time  that  the  interior  of  this  ruin  con- 
tained  a  great  kiva  more  than  forty  feet 
in  diameter.  This  kiva  has  now  been 
excavated  and  proves  to  be  a  very  inter- 
e^ing  ¿Irudlure  indeed.  It  has  a  tier  of 
rooms  around  it  in  circular  formation,  thus 
resembling  a  wheel.  The  moát  intereál- 
ing  point,  however,  is  that  underneath 
this  kiva  was  an  oíd  álrudture  apparently 
belonging  to  the  first  building  at  Aztec. 
From  this  were  taken  about  Iw^o  hundred 
pounds  of  pottery  fragments,  from  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  recon¿lrudl  thirly  or 
mor©  complete  vessels.  The  impressive 
thing  about  this  pottery  is  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely  of  the  type  found  at  Pueblo  Bonito 
in  the  Chaco  Canon.  Not  only  is  the 
common  run  of  pottery  found  at  Pueblo 
Bonito  represented  in  this  colledion,  but 
from  the  debris  w^ere  taken  two  cffigy 
vessels.  One  represented  a  deer  and  the 
other  a  seated  hunchbacked  figure  simi- 
lar to  those  found  at  Pueblo  Bonito  by 
Mr.  George  H.  Pepper.  The  diseovery 
of  this  pottery  therefore  quite  clears  up 
the  chronology  of  this  ruin,  showing  with- 
out  a  doubt  that  it  was  established  by 
people  from  Pueblo  Bonito  or  the  neigh- 
boring  ruins,  and  is  accordingly  of  later 
origin  than  the  ruins  in  the  Chaco  Can- 
yon.  Mr.  Earl  H.  Morris  has  under 
preparation  a  full  report  on  this  moát  re- 
cent find,  which  will  be  ready  for  publi- 
cation  shortly.  The  large  colleélion  of 
pottery  obtained  laát  year  from  the  neigh- 
boring  site  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  is 
now  on  its  way  to  the  American  Muse- 
um,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  excavation  of  the  same  site. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  exped:mg  a 
very  large  colledion. 


CoLONEL  Ralph  E.  Twitchell 

Historian  of  the  Southwest  and  Regent  of  the  Mu- 
SEUM  of  New  México  and  School  of  Ameri- 
can Research,  just  Appointed  As- 

SISTANT    ATTORNEY    GeNERAL 

OFTHE  United  States 

His  associates  are  congratulating  Colo- 
nel  Ralph  E.  Twitchell,  a  member  of  the 
Managing  Board  of  the  School  of  Amer- 
ican Research,  and  a  Regent  of  the  Muse- 
um  of  New  México,  upon  his  appoint- 
ment  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  charged  espec- 
ially  with  looking  after  the  litigation  and 
other  legal  matters  appertaining  to  the  In- 
dians  of  the  southwesí.  It  is  particularly 
to  be  his  task  among  other  duties  to  re- 
port exhaustively  and  with  finality  upon 
the  status  of  land  titles  within  the  pueblo 
grants.  It  was  the  research  work  by 
Col.  Twitchell  along  historical  and  eth- 
nological  lines  for  many  years  which 
brought  him  to  ihe  attention  of  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  and  resulted  in  the  im- 
portan! position  being  tendered  him.  Of 
course  Col.  TwitchelFs  voluminous  histo- 
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ñes  and  activílies  in  civic  and  along  legal 
Hnes  are  well  known  to  readers  of  "El 
Palacio."  It  is  probable  that  ihe  work 
in  connedion  wilh  bis  new  task  will  result 
in  the  publicalion  by  the  government  of  a 
monumental  monograph  giving  in  detail 
the  history  of  the  Pueblo  Indiansand  es- 
pecially  their  relalion  with  the  various  gov- 
ernments  under  which  they  have  lived. 
Col.  Twitchell  already  in  the  course  of 
his  hislorical  research  work  has  gathered 
most  of  the  data  necessary  for  this  mono- 
graph. One  of  the  happy  results  will  be 
pradical  recommendations  that  will  adjust 
the  land  titles  in  the  various  pueblos. 


EXHIBITS    AND    COLLECTIONS 


Provincetown  Exhibit. 

The  Provincetown  Art  Aasocialion 
announces  its  annual  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  the  New  Museum  gallery  from  July 
3 1  st  to  September  I  6th.  The  property 
was  purchased  anly  last  year  and  the  ex- 
hibit is  in  comiection  with  the  tercentenary 
celebration  of  ihe  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth  Rock.  Provincetown  is 
very  much  to  New  England  what  Santa 
Fe  is  to  the  southwest,  and  the  Province- 
town art  colony  is  famous  the  world  over. 

Primilive  American  Sculpture  Exhibit. 

Three  striking  examples  of  primitive 
American  sculpture  have  been  placed 
on  exhibit  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  the 
Museum  opposite  the  alcove  in  which 
have  been  hung  the  drawings  by  Pueb- 
lo Indians  and  in  which  are  displayed 
fine  examples  of  Pueblo  pottery.  The 
largest  of  the  sculptured  pieces  comes 
from  the  Canadá  de  Santa  Cruz  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  where  it  no 
doubt  was  buried  by  the  Pueblos  when 
they  abandoned  that  región  as  a  hab- 
itat. It  is  a  fetich  of  a  puma  fashioned 
out  of  a  calcareous  stone.  It  is  quite 
realistic  and  first  seen  by  a  Santa  Clara 
Indian  was  immediately  recognized 
as  a  fetich  of  his  people.  The  smallest 
of  the  pieces  is  also  a  stone  lion  fetich, 
bul  it  is  carved  out  of  feldspar,  a     much 


harder  substance.  The  third  píece  is 
the  crudest  of  all  and  is  an  anthropo- 
morphic  figure,  that  of  a  woman  carved 
out  of  tufa,  and  was  dug  up  during  the 
excavations  on  the  Puye.  There  is  al- 
so in  the  case  a  very  fine  and  large  spec- 
imen  of  "cloud  blower*  which  was 
picked  up  at  Alameda  near  Albuquerque, 

Los  Angeles  Exhibit. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Museum  of  History,  Science  and 
Art,  as  mighl  have  been  expected,  in- 
dudes  pidures  by  artists  who  have  woiked 
at  Santa  Fe  and  have  exhibited  here, 
Among  those  not  unknown  to  New 
México  are  J.  H.  Sharp,  who  exhibits 
"Snow  Qouds,  Taos,"  "Indian  Medicine 
Man."  The  late  F.  P.  Sauerwin  is  rep- 
resented  by  "The  Pool."  Robert  Hen- 
ri's  "The  Dancer  Resling,"  Martin  J. 
Henning's  "Stringing  the  Bow,"  George 
Bellows'  "Evening  Group,"  and  Cari 
Borg's  "The  Lone  Rider,"  are  among 
other  canvasses  in  this  exhibit. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY 


Lake  Dweller  Discoveries. 

N.  C.  Nelson,  well  known  for  re- 
search work  in  New  México,  where 
he  exea  valed  a  number  of  the  Galisteo 
pueblos  as  well  as  sites  near  La  Bajada 
and  Arroyo  Hondo,  near  Santa  Fe,  con- 
tributes to  a  recent  number  of  "Nature," 
the  joumal  of  the  American  Museum 
o}  Natural  History,  a  resume  of  the  lat- 
est  discoveries  at  the  newly  exposed 
pile  dweller  station  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Morat,  Switzerland.  Because  of 
the  prevailing  drouth,  the  lake  was 
lower  than  usual,  and  along  its  shore 
line  were  laid  bare  the  piles  on  which 
the  neolithic  viHage  had  been  built. 
The  existence  of  twenty  neoüthic  vil- 
lages  in  that  lake  had  been  known 
previously,  but  this  is  the  first  time  in 
modern  history  that  their  remains  were 
visible.  That  these  villages  were  occu- 
pied  6,000  years  ago  is  the  estimate 
made  by  scientists. 
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Two  Ways  of  Love. 


"VV/HY  do  you  want  to  leave  me  if  you  love  me? 

^^  Because  I  muál. 

The  years  will  tum  our  lips  and  love  to  ruin, 
Beauty  to  dual. 

Setter  to  leave  you  w^hile  the  world's  a  symbol 

Of  this  bright  fire, 
So  shall  oíd  age  find  brilliant  and  untarnished 

Our  love's  desire. 

Ah,  no,  the  fíame  is  nothing!     For  the  forest 

Took  years  to  grow. 
And  in  the  ashes  is  the  truth  of  beauty, 

And  this  I  know. 

The  bud  is  lovely,  but  the  tree  is  winter, 

Tho  ^ark  and  bare, 
Knows  all  the  earth  knows,  and  no  love  is  perfed 

Without  despair. 

Too  bright,  too  new,  too  shallow  and  unconscious 

Is  young  love's  heat. 
Give  me  the  love  that  knows  the  bitter  wisdom 

Of  love's  defeat-^ 
Give  me  the  love  that  grows,  through  times  ovvn  wisdom. 

More  hard.  more  sweet. 

— Alice  Corbin  Henderson  of  Santa  Fe  in  Yaie 
Review. 


ÍNDIAN  MYTHS  and  AMERICAN  ART. 


nPHE  universality  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  paucity  of  human  ideas  were 
emphasized  by  Dr.  Hartley  Burr  Alex- 
ander  in  a  talk  on  "Indian  Myths  and 
American  Art"  given  in  the  library  of  the 
Museum  on  Wednesday  evening,  Aug- 
uü  1  7th.  The  meeting  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Santa  Fe  Womans  Club, 
but  was  open  to  all  who  were  mtereáted. 
Mrs.  Francis  C.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Club,  introduced  the  distinguished  speak- 
er, who  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 


Univcrsity  of  Nebraska,  and  is  the  author 
of  two  authoritative  volumes  on  Ameri- 
can myths  in  addition  to  many  works  on 
other  theraes. 

Dr.  Alexander  in  opening  expressed 
the  opinión  that  America  has  the  richeál 
fund  of  myths  of  any  continent.  These 
myths  should  be  studicd  from  the  scien- 
tific,  the  leligious,  the  psychological,  and 
the  aesthetic  ¿landpoints.  From  the  fad 
that  classic  mythology  has  furnished  the 
main  themes  for  the  drama,  poetry,  paint- 
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ing,  and  music,  ancient  and  modern,  he 
argued  that  American  mythology  will 
eventually  be  the  determining  fadlor  in 
developing  diátindive  American  art,  using 
the  term  in  its  broadeál  sense.  Thus  far, 
the  American  artiál  has  carried  with  him 
the  burden  of  European  tradition,  the  ac- 
cumulations  from  a  long  line  of  anceálry. 
It  will  probably  talce  another  thousand 
years  before  those  of  European  ancestry 
in  the  United  States  will  be  as  good 
Americans  as  the  Indians  are  today. 

The  speaker  dwelt  upon  the  remark- 
able  analogy  between  American  mythol- 
ogy and  that  of  other  continents.  This 
analogy  is  not  the  result  necessarily  of 
transmission  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
human  minds  under  the  same  circum- 
álances  at  the  same  stage  of  development 
will  work  along  parallel  channels.  It  is 
the  environment,  and  the  color  that  it 
gives  thought,  which  diff eren tiates  the  my- 
thologies  of  diíferent  races.  The  most 
beautiful  of  the  classic  legends  are  found 
in  some  form  or  other,  sometimes  even 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Greeks, 
among  the  American  Indian.  Such 
myths  as  that  of  Prometheus  and  of  Or- 
pheus  and  Eurydice  are  quite  frequent  in 
Indian  mythology.  Many  other  paral- 
Icls  could  be  cited,  but  the  fadl  remains 
that  here  in  America  these  primal  human 
thoughts  were  clothed  in  an  imagery  that 
refleded  the  environment  and  thus  became 
distindtive  and  therefore  the  real  basis  for 
American  art. 

The  speaker  then  pointed  out  the  strik- 
ing  analogies  between  the  Mysteries  of 
Eleusis  and  the  Hakko  ceremonies  of  the 
Pawnees,  so  exhaustively  and  beautifully 
recorded  and  described  by  Miss  Alice 
Fletcher,  chairman  emeritus  of  the  School 
of  American  Research.  In  facfl,  Dr. 
Alexander  incidentally  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  work  of  Miss  Fletcher. 
He  traced  the  origin  of  the  Hakko  cere- 
mony  to  the  southwest,  and  pointed  out 
striking  resemblances  with  the  Corn  Dance 
which  he  had  witnessed  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo on  August  4th.      He  emphasized 


his  opinión  that  many  of  the  Pueblo  cer- 
emonies and  rituals  have  not  yet  been  re- 
corded, and  that  they  will  eventually  add 
many  beautiful  themes  to  American  my- 
thology and  art.  The  Mysteries  of  Eleu- 
sis were  world  famous  long  after  Greece 
had  declined  to  a  third  rate  power. 
Even  Román  emperors  were  proud  to 
be  invited  guests  or  to  be  initiated  in  the 
underground  sandluary  at  Eleusis.  Dr. 
Alexander  in  detail  went  over  the  prelim- 
inaries  to  the  Eleusian  mysteries,  during 
which  the  sacred  objedls  were  consecra- 
ted  in  Athens  and  then  taken  in  proces- 
sion  to  Eleusis.  There  the  public  cere- 
monies including  the  sacred  dances  and 
contests  formed  the  second  stage,  while 
the  secret  ritual  performed  in  the  under- 
ground temple,  similar  to  the  kivas  of  the 
Pueblos,  formed  the  third  and  final  stage. 
Of  these  last  named  little  is  known,  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  inspired  the  Diony- 
sian  mysteries,  which  in  turn  were  the 
basis  of  the  best  there  is  in  Greek  drama. 
It  was  an  inspiring  thought  that  the  speak- 
er unfolded,  a  thought  that  increases  the 
profound  respect  which  a  student  has  for 
the  culture  and  philosophy  of  the  Indian 
as  it  is  being  revealed  by  research  work- 
ers.  He  was  applauded  in  conclusión 
and  givcn  an  informal  receplion  during 
which  he  discussed  with  individuáis  some 
of  the  points  brought  out.  The  chairman 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  assembly 
for  the  illuminating  talk.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion  to  give  similar  informal  ledures  at 
least  once  a  month  during  the  fall  and 
winter  in  order  to  afford  Santa  Feans 
and  their  guests  an  opportunity  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  latest  revelations  and  coh- 
clusions  of  science,  and  to  meet  such  dis- 
tinguished  visitors  as  Dr.  Alexander. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


Underwood  to  Return  Soon. 

John  Curtis  Underwood,  the  poet, 
writes  from  Peconic,  Long  Island,  where 
he  has  been  summering,  that  he  will  re- 
turn to  Santa  Fe  in  time  for  ihe  Fieáta. 
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H  O  R  !  Z  O  N  S 


T^HE  eiglitK  andí  lateát  volume  of    the 

Yale  Series  of  Younger  Poets:  "Hor- 
rizons"  by  Viola  C.  White  has  made  its 
appearance.  It  is  the  first  in  the  series  to 
come  from  the  pen  of  a  young  woman. 
It  comes  from  the  Yale  Press  in  attracl- 
ive  form  and  contams  half  a  hundred  or 
more  poems.  The  first  in  the  íist, 
"Clouds,"  is  prophetic  of  the  book  and 
its  writer.  She  is  a  child  of  Nature. 
She  shows  a  gift  for  swift  and  startiing 
personiíication.  The  clarity  and  finish  of 
a  line  gripe  and  stays  the  reader  with  its 
heauty,  In  "Summer  Thoughts  in  Win- 
ter"  appear  these  lines: 
^'Crickets     the  voice  of  íields  that  talk  in 

sleep — 
Were  chirping,  and. the  shadow  of  the 

clouds  sent    * 
A  changeful  gloom  across  the  fields." 

The  voice  of  fields  that  talk  in  sleep — 
is  not  that  a  poet's  versión  of  a  cricket's 
drowsy,  lonesome  song"? 

In  "At  the  Scheidigg"   she    exclaims: 
"Or  did  you  think  that  Spring  lay   dead 
to  the  Locust's  Iitany"?"  and  later  in   the 
same  poem  these  lines: 
"Where  streaked  snow  drips  earthward 

in  puré  light 
Are  wide-eyed    crocuses,    lavender    and 

white  — 
The  excellent  awakening  of  snow-—." 

Could  anything  be  more  exquisitely 
descriptive  of  snow's  resurredion? 

In  that  nodurne  prodigal  of   imagery: 
"Full  Moon  on  the  Acrópolis"  hear    this 
strong  opening  line: 
"Here  is  the  immortality  of  night. 
Time  tranced  to  marble  quietude,  forgets 

Futurity." 
She  is  at  one  with  Nature  in  her  hum- 
bler   forms.     Many   a  fisherman  at  this 
time  of  year,  sitting  quietly  on  the  bank 
with  line  and  rod  has  seen: 


"A  pool,  upon  the  brink  a  luTtle  sleell 
Thaí  dived  and  blackly  vanished  with- 

out  sound" 
bul  few  could  tell  about  it  in  two  Süch 
good  \\nes. 

In  "Odober"  although  written  in 
quite  another  environment,  there  are  lines 
which  suggest  the  mountains  looking  down 
upon  Santa  Fe: 

"The  air  was  blue,  gray  the  horizon  ratige 
The  sound   of  labor   carne   distinct  and 

strange 
And  all  the  day  I  was  unsatisfied 
Remembering  vanished  races." 

She  is  not  without  her  own  fleeting> 
droll  humor  as  '*Perneb"  and  a  few  other 
poems  exemplify,  but  it  is  in  her  most  se- 
rious  and  thoughtful  moods  this  young 
poet  is  at  her  bestv  "Elan  Vital"  and 
"The  Lady  on  my  Lands"  are  fine  ex- 
amples,  but  both  too  long  to  quote  here. 
Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  whole  volume  is 
a  sonnet:  "The  Guardians,"  compelling 
m  its  earnestness: 

The  Guardiansv 

When  step  by  slep  fate  beats  me  farther 

back 

Until  1  stand  upon  the  ultimate 
It  is  not  will  ñor  instrument  I  lack 
To  put  myself  beyond  the  spoils  of  fate; 
Ñor  duty  to  a  Maker  that  made  ill 
Ñor  judgment  from  the  lips  of  living  men 
Ñor  end  of  what  I  only  might  fulfill 
Ñor  pain  of  endless  doom  arrests  me  then. 
I  hold  my  sword  because,  the  chasm  pa¿t, 
I  fear   the  encounter  with  those  mighty 

dead 
That  made  each  bloody  slope  unto  the  last 
A  pasture  land  where  climbing  flocks  are 

fed. 
I  fear  lest  they  come,  vast  and  justified, 
With   mute,  appraising   eyes, — and  turn 

aside. 
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In  pleasíng  confrast  we  find  the  "Dutch 
Sluraber  Song:" 

The  little  íields  are  very  green. 
And  kine  the  little  fields  do  keep, 
Through  many  channels  laid  between, 
Waters  creep. 

A  stork  goes  stepping  unto  nest, 
Goes  stepping  solemn  like  a  king. 
And  red  the  west,  and  in  the  west 
White  gulls  wing. 

Boats  are  floating  a!l  the  nighl 
Down  the  level  waters  black; 
Boats  that  left  by  candle  light 
Have  all  come  back. 

They  have  cut  the  hay  and  bound  it; 
Poled  along,  the  barge  lags  by; 


Lazy  duckweed  wínds  afoünd  íf 
Lingeringiy. 

Fishers  squatting  in  a  row 
Now  have  told  their  latest  tale, 
Now  the  flapping  milis  swing  slovv. 
And  words  fail. 

Good  night,  little  fields  so  green, 
Kine  that  little  fields  do  keep. 
Little  country,  brave  and  clean, 
Half  asleep. 

In  this  lullaby  Miss  White  seems  to 
catch  the  slow  rhythm  of  the  time  and 
place. 

All  honor  lo  oíd  Yale  for  bringing 
these  ángers  and.  their  soags  vwithin  our 
ken. 


BUILT  FOUR  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO. 


THE  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin  of 
Boston  in  its  Augu¿\  number  tells  the 
¿tory  of  the  tomb  of  Dehuti-Nekht  cind 
his  wife.  The  tomb  dates  back  to2000 
B.  C.  and  was  excavated  by  the  Harvard 
University  Museum  expedition  on  the 
eaál  bank  of  the  Nile  about  I  75  miles 
south  of  Cairo.  When  originally  cut  in 
the  living  rock  these  tombs  consiáled  of 
an  entrance  pórtico  and  one  or  more  rec- 
tangular chambers  hollowed  out  of  the 
hill  and  of  a  vertical  shaft  descending  to 
a  small  room  belov^  in  w^hich  the  mummy 
reáled  inside  one  or  more  saicophagi. 
The  chamber  was  mtended  for  the  use 
of  the  living  who  there  made  oíferings  to 
the  deceased  and  its  walls  were  decora- 
ted  with  scenes  from  his  life  and  with 
charms  and  prayers  for  his  welfare  in  the 
underworld.  The  shaft  and  burial  room 
were  never  visited  after  the  burial,  but 
were  carefully  sealed  up  and  the  entrance 
to  the  shaft  made  as  invisible  as  possible 
to  prying  eyes. 

The    ¿lory  of  the    almost    miraculous 
preservation  of  these  treasures  is  quickly 


told.  After  the  burial  was  made  the 
tomb  remained  inviolate  for  2000  years 
or  more,  when  it  was  entered  and  partly 
robbed  by  the  Romans.  On  leaving  the 
burial  room  the  robbers  had  set  fire  to  a 
mass  of  mummy  wrappings  and  wood, 
with  the  intention  of  deálroying  the  coq- 
tents,  but  by  a  fortúnate  accident  the  fire 
went  out  before  any  appreciable  damage 
was  done.  Subsequently,  a  fall  of  rock 
eífeduallv  proteélcd  the  tomb  from  fur- 
ther  violation,  and  so  it  remained  until 
the  Harvard  Expedition  by  careful  and 
laborious  operations  laid  bare  the  entrance 
to  the  burial  shaft.  Upon  removal  of 
the  stone  slabs  from  the  entrance,  the 
first  sight  that  met  the  eye  was  a  great 
sarcophagus  of  cedar  importad  fromLeb- 
anon,  the  cover  still  in  place,  but  the  end 
taken  oíf  by  the  plunderers,  revealing  the 
smaller  case  within.  To  the  right  of  this 
lay  the  dismembered  pieces  of  another 
sarcophagus,  an  ouler  and  an  inner  case 
which  had  been  taken  apart  by  the  plun- 
derers  in  their  search  for  gold.  One 
contained  the  mummy  of  the  hereditary 
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prince,  Dehuti-Nekht,  the  feudal  ruler  of 
the  Province  of  Hermopolis.  The  other 
contained  the  mummy  of  his  wife.  A 
fragment  of  one  of  these  mummies  was 
found  thrown  aside  m  one  comer  of  the 
room.  The  rest  had  either  been  de- 
stroyed  by  the  plunderers  or  had  since 
fallen  into  du¿l.  A  large  number  of 
wooden  models  of  ships  and  their  crews 
and  of  servants  engaged  in  diíferent  oc- 
cupations  had  originally  been  set  out  be- 
side  the  sarcophagí  and  these  were  found 
piled  up  in  inextricable  confusión  against 
the  wall.  The  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
the  sarcophagi  were  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  deceased.  They  served  a  magic 
purpose.  The  soul  residing  within  the 
body  within  the  coífin  could  draw 
sustenance  from  the  pidtured  food  de- 
pided  in  the  principal  scene  or  could 
make  use  of  the  various  other  objecfls  pain- 
ted  on  the  surfaces  surrounding  him. 
Similarly,  the  wooden  models  placed  in 
the  tomb  permitted  the  soul  to  enjoy  the 
ftuits  of  the  labors  performed  by  the  min- 
iature  servants  who  worked  perpetually 
for  his  benefit.  To  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian  the  life  of  the  soul  in  the  next  world 
was  essentially  a  repetition  of  the  life  to 
which  he  had  been  accuálomed  on  earth, 
Its  pleasures  continued  to  satisfy  him. 
Its  needs-  food,  drink,  clothing,  shelter 
— were  the  same,  and  its  dangers  muát 
be  guarded  against  by  the  use  of  charms 
and  magic  incantations.  The  pi¿lures 
are  supreme  examples  of  the  painter's  art 
in  Egypt.  Such  delicacy  of  drawing  and 
beauty  of  coloring  are  rarely  met  with 
and  the  good  preservation  of  the  surfaces 
enables  the  observer  to  appreciate  these 
qualilies  to  the  full.  Of  all  the  models 
the  finest  represents  a  procession  bringing 
oíferings  to  the  tomb.  A  priest  with 
shaven  head  leads,  bearing  a  tall  vase  on 
his  shoulders  and  is  followed  by  three 
women,  two  of  whom  balance  baskets 
and  trays  on  their  heads  and  carry  live 
birds  m  their  hands,  holding  them  by  their 
fluttering  wings.  Two  other  models  are 
of  special  interest.  One  shows  two  hus- 
bandmen  plowing  with  a  yoke   of  oxen 


and  the  other  represents  brick  makers  at 
work.  In  the  latter,  two  men  bring  the 
materials  slung  from  a  pole  between  them. 
Two  men  mix  the  mud  with  water,  one 
bending  over  the  water  jar,  and  the  other 
wielding  a  hoe.  The  fifth  man  presseá 
the  mixture  in  a  wooden  mold  and  lays 
out  the  cakes  in  a  row  to  dry  in  the  sun, 
very  much  as  is  still  done  by  the  Indians 
in  building  the  Museum  direélor's  resi- 
dence  at  Santa  Fe. 


MUSEUM   EVENTS 


Paintings  by  Nash. 

Willard  Nash,  the  Detroit  artiét,  has 
completed  several  attradive  Santa  Fe 
landscapes  which  will  be  cxhibited  short- 
ly  and  which  prove  that  as  a  coloriál  he  has 
made  great  advancement  since  his  visit 
laál  summer.  At  least,  he  found  a  pai- 
ette  that  is  of  greater  brilliance  than  the 
subdued  tones  which  charaélerized  his 
fine  canvasses  laál  year.  He  has  brought 
more  light  into  his  landscapes  and  there 
is  a  greater  feeling  for  the  luminous  col- 
ors  of  the  southweát.  While  Nash  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  a  modernist,  yet  he 
is  not  bound  by  academic  or  classical  tra- 
ditions,  and  there  is  a  freshness  about  his 
work  that  is  very  pleasing. 

New  Etchings  by  Davey. 

Among  the  coming  exhibits  at  the  Mu- 
seum will  be  one  of  ten  etchings  just  com- 
pleted by  Randall  Davey  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Art  Colony.  The  edition  will  be 
limited  to  thirty  and  will  be  sold  only  in 
complete  sets. 


SCIENCE  AND  CIVICS 


First  Municipal  Observatory. 

The  City  of  Des  Moines  has  just  com- 
pleted a  municipal  observatory  which  is 
to  be  equipped  by  Drake  University  with 
an  eight  inch  equatorial  telescope.  The 
observatory  was  formally  opened  on  Aug- 
ust  first  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  obser- 
vatory in  the  world  built  and  maintained 
out  of  municipal  funds. 
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IT  IS  WRITTEN 


Auguál  Intemaliofial  Studio. 

The  Auguá\  number  oí  the  "Interna- 
tional S<udio''  is  enriched  by  a  number  of 
color  and  half  tone  plates  printed  on  hea- 
vy  insets.  These  reproduétions  from 
painlings  come  oul  very  well  and  make 
the  issue  a  notable  one.  The  editor  in 
reviewing  the  paA  year  in  painting  and 
sculpture  enumerates  the  season's  events 
and  among  these  mentions  the  exhibit  of 
Marsden  Hartley  at  the  Anderson  Gal- 


leries  in  New  York.  He  says  further; 
"Decidedly  the  achievement  oí  the  season 
has  been  George.Bc'lows'.  "His  four  fig- 
ure canvasses»  the  portrait  group  of  Eli- 
nor,  Joan,  and  Anna,  and  portraits  of 
each  separately,  conálitute  a  record  in- 
portraiture."  The  number  is  dcdicated  to 
the  late  Abbott  H,  Thayer,  the  appre- 
ciation  being  writlen  by  Marie  Oakey 
Dewey,  and  is  illuátraited  with  reproduc- 
tions  of  several  of  Thayer's  moál  noted 
and  beautiíul  canvasses,  She  quotes 
from  one  of  his  lettersas  follows:  "I  won- 
der  if  you  wonder  why  I  digeáíl  so  much 
from  art.  Ifis  part  of  my  slowly  matured 
self  knowledge.  After  spoiling  years  oí 
canvasses  through  feverish  persiélence 
while  I  kept  noticing  that  somehow  all  my 
successes  carne  as  it  were  out  of  the  side 
of  my  eye,  or  rather  in  the  fir¿t  three  days. 
And  that  in  the  year  of  bloody  fight  that 
followed  I  did  nothing,  I  gradually 
learned  how  to  use  myself  and  I  learned 
that  I  really  have  nothing  but  three  days 
powers.  So  I  now  keep  reverently  every 
start,  have  it  copied  by  an  assi¿tant,  while 
I  paint  something  else,  or  go  up  Monad- 
nock  for  writing  on  birds,  anything  to  get  as- 
far  as  possible  from  my  work,  and  then 
pounce  on  the  copy  and  give  it  a  three 
day  shove  again,  and  actually  have  that 
further  result  copied  again,  and  so  on — 
my  ¿ludio  accumulatmg  in  a  while  a  tol- 
erably  progrcssive  set  of  big  sketches.  It 
looks  long  but  it  is  better  ihan  ultimately 
wiping  out  a  two  years'  canvass  as  I  have 
done  more  than  once.  It  is  like  keep- 
ing  one  foot  always  planted  firmly  as  one 
climbs  a  dangerous  cliff — never  jumping 
after  the  firát  three  days,  This  is  plainly 
why  I  made  a  better  figure  than  before 
in  the  \aü  canvass — what  I  now  need  is 
a  thrilling  all  in  all  person  to  paint.  My 
^Gladys'  is  paríly  so,  but  dark  hair  and 
eyes  divided  in  cutting  up  the  ¿tatuesque- 
ness  is  a  real  handicap  and  I  hate  to  con- 
fine her  while  I  paint.  There  is  one  girí 
here  whom  I  long  to  paint  forever,  but 
she  hates  the  work.  She  is  ten  times  the 
face  that  almoát  other  people  are — a 
young  lioness  with  noble  fcatures,  a  shot 
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of  red  and  purple  hair,  palé  blue-green 
eyes,  very  agety  with  ¿Irong  color  con- 
tours  of  the  iris,  and  the  boldeál  of  inno- 
cent  looks,  only  about  eleven  years  oíd, 
but  passing  for  eighteen;  but  the  beál 
thing  I  may  ever  see,  or  such  for  my 
Deamon  anyway — (which  is  the  whole 
thing,  is  it  not!).  I  have  made  already 
about  my  intenseál  head  from  her." 

Mary  Wilcox  contributes  a  áludy  on 
"Architedure  in  New  York."  Alexan- 
der  J.  Fenberg  has  a  criticism  on  the 
etchings  of  F.  L.  Riggs,  fivé  of  these  be- 
ing  reproduced  with  rather  surprising  suc- 
cess. 

"Asia"  for  September. 

"Asia"  for  September,  just  placed  on 
the  Museum  library  table,  gives  an  un- 
usual  glimpse  of  the  "New  Peasants 
of  New  Russia".  It  embodies  the 
impressions  of  a  visitor  to  a  village 
which  has  undergone  a  great  change 
in  the  past  three  years,  even  though  it  is 
remote  from  the  large  centers.  The  wri- 
ter  declares  that  the  village  meeting  has  be- 
come  a  permanent  institution  which  passes 
on  the  most  vital  problems  of  the  village, 
including  the  distribution  of  the  lands. 
If  íhe  impression  is  correct,  the  govern- 
ment  is  not  very  much  unlike  that  of  an 
Indian  pueblo,  except  that  the  Russian 
village  does  not  feel  its  isolation  from 
national  life.  Another  article  of  much 
interest  is  by  Junius  B.  Wood  and  is 
entitled  "Japan's  Mándate  in  the  Paci- 
fic." Very  beautiful  are  the  duo-tone 
illustrations  from  photographs  taken  on 
the  Island  of  Bali.  John  Benjamin 
Powell  discusses  the  question  "Can  We 
Keep  Up  With  the  British,"  and  is  of 
the  opinión  that  the  United  States 
through  the  China  Trade  Act,  should 
it  become  law,  will  be  able  to  hold 
more  than  its  own  in  the  far  east. 

Science  "Up-to  date." 

The  "Novitates,"  published  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
seem  to  be  something  of  a  novelty  in 
museum   publications.      They    are    brief 


monographs  on  scicnlific  subjects,  set- 
ting  forth  most  recent  results  of  research 
work  in  the  sciences  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Instead  of  waiting  for  weeks 
and  months  and  even  years  to  publish 
such  results,  effort  is  made  to  bring 
them  before  the  reading  public  without 
delay.  The  first  twelve  numbers  have 
been  received  by  the  Museum  library, 
and  include  such  subjects  as:  "Descrip- 
tion  of  Four  New  Birds  from  the  Bel- 
gian  Congo,"  "A  Remarkable  Case  of 
External  Hir^d  Limbs  in  a  Humpback 
Whale,"  "First  Appearance  of  the  True 
Mastodon  in  America,"  "Descriptions  of 
Apparently  New  Birds  of  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  and  Venezuela",  and  "Geo- 
graphic  Average,  a  Suggested  Method 
for  the  Study  of  Distribution."  The 
monographs  are  illustrated. 

Praise  from  London. 

From  London,  England  comes  the 
following  appreciation  of  "El  Palacio," 
published  by  the  Museum  of  New 
México: 

"Special  thanks  for  the  admirable 
June  number  of  'El  Palacio.'  The 
reproduclions  are  wonderfully  success- 
ful — how  I  wish  I  were  in  Santa  Fe  to 
see  such  work  as  that  of  Louise  Crow, 
for  instance.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  she  is  consciously  influenced. 
by  the  Indians'  own  drawings  of  dancers. 
I  have  one  or  two  which  are  curiously 
like  her  'Eagles.'  The  article  on  the 
Museum's  Art  Policy  is  most  wel-come. 
And  I  don't  know  when  I  have  enjoyed 
a  sketch  of  New  México  as  much  as 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Sergcant's  'God's  Country,' 
full  of  real  observation,  of  well-chosen 
points,  and  written  in  good  sane  Eng- 
lish  with  no  'railway-folder'  exaggera- 
tions.  It  fairly  makes  me  home  sick  for 
New  México  !  Senghiriho." 

Child  Welfare  Congress  in  Guatemala. 

The  leading  article  in  the  September 
nnmber  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Union  is  devoted  to  General  Barto- 
lomé   Mitre,    who  died   on  June  26th. 
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Considerable  space  is  given  to  an  article 
on  the  origin  of  radium  as  well  as  an  ac- 
count  of  Madame  Curies  visit  to  the 
United  States.  Quite  important  is  an  es- 
say  on  the  conservation  of  health  in  the 
republics  south  of  México,  as  well  as  an 
account  ot  the  first  congress  for  child  wel- 
fare  in  Central  America,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Guatemala  on  Sep- 
temher  1  Ith  to  20th.  There  is  much 
more  of  interest  m  this  number,  including 
the  news  notes  from  each  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  republics  which 
have  been  omitted  and  very  much  missed 
from  recent  issues  of  the  magazine. 

"Johnny  Appleseed." 

In  the  Augu«t  "Century"  is  printed 
Vachel  Lindsey's  "Johnny  Appleseed," 
which  is  of  local  interest  because  of 
Lindsey's  recent  visit  to  Santa  Fe  and 
his  recitáis  while  here.  This  poem, 
built  about  one  of  the  most  mystic  Ameri- 
can pioneer  figures,  is  a  genuine  addi- 
tion  to  the  sum  total  of  that  class  of 
poetry  that  sinks  its  roots  into  Ameri- 
can soil  with  no  inclinations  toward 
Europe.  Johnny  Appleseed  (John 
Chapman),  moved  steadily  westward, 
just  ahead  of  the  peopled  frontier, 
planting  orchards  as  he  went.  For 
46  years  he  walked  barefoot  and  un- 
harmed  through  the  wilderness,  often 
clothed  in  bji  oíd  coffee  sack  with  a  can 
for  a  hat.  TTiis  modern  Saint  Francis 
lived  to  see  his  trees  bearing  fruit  over 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres.  Lind- 
sey  sings: 

Twenty  days  ahead  of  the  Indían,  twen- 

ty  years  ahead  of  the  white  man, 
At  last  the    Indian     overtook     him,    at 

last  the  Indian  hurried  past    him. 
At  last  the  white  man  overtook  him;    at 

last  the  white  man  hurried  past  him; 
At  last  his  own  trees    overtook    him,   at 

last  his  own  trees  hurried  past  him. 

And  at  last  Johnny  Appleseed  sinks 
to  bis  eternal  sleep  near  Fort^  Wayne. 
Lindsey  ends  the  poem  on  a  most  gen- 
tle  note: 


'Hear      the     lazy     woods    murmuring, 

bays  and  rivers  whispering, 
From  Michigan  to  Texas,  California    to 

Maine. 
Listen  to  the  eaglee,  scrcaming,  calling, 
'Johnny  Appleseed,  Johnny  Appleseed,' 
There  by  the  doors  of  oíd  Fort  Wayne. 

In  the  four  poster  bed  Johnny  Apple- 
seed bualt, 

Autumn  rains  were  the  curtains,  autumn 
leaves  were  the  quilt. 

He  laid  him  ¿ovm  sweetly,  and  slept 
through  the  night, 

Like  a  lump  on  a  log,  like  a  stone  washed 
white, 

There  by  the  doors  of  oíd  Fort  Wayne." 

Spanish  American  Culture. 

The  Museum  librarv  has  just  received 
a  copy  of  "Cultura  Hispano  Americana," 
pubiished  in  Madrid.  Its  contents  are  of 
especial  inierest  in  the  southwesl  and  in- 
clude  an  address  by  Blasco  Ibanez,  who 
recently  visited  Santa  Fe.  Among  oth- 
er  articles  are  an  address  by  Luis  Paloma, 
a  Spanish  senator,  and  such  essays  as: 
"The  Soul  of  Spain,"  "The  Founding  of 
the  United  States  of  America,"  "The 
Debt  of  Religión  to  Moráis,"  and  several 
historical  discourses. 

A  Latm-Amencan  Hero. 

The  Pan-American  Union  has  juát 
pubiished  in  Spanish  in  an  attraílive  form 
the  addresses  that  were  delivered  at  the 
unveiling  and  dedication  of  the  statue  to 
the  South  American  liberator,  Simón  Bol- 
ivar,  in  New  York  City  early  this  sprmg. 
An  excellent  half  tone  piéture  of  the  sta- 
tue as  well  as  of  the  statue  to  the  libera- 
tor in  Bogotá  are  inserted  in  the  pam- 
phlet. 

"When  Gipsy  Fiddles  Cry." 

Richard  Le  Gallienne,  the  famous  po- 
et,  in  reviewing  "The  Enchanted  Years," 
pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Vachel  Lindsay,  who  was  a  recent  vis- 
itor  in  Santa  Fe.  He  says  m  the  course 
of  his  review  of  the  book  in  which  there 
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appear  verses  by  Edwin  Markham,  Amy 
Lowell,  D.  H,  Lawrence,  and  many  oth- 
ers  of  the  modernists:  "I  cannot  truthfully 
say  that  there  is  much  in  the  book  to  car- 
ry  one  off  one's  feet.  The  poeen  that 
comes  nearest  to  doing  that  is  very  nat- 
urally  a  produdl  of  Vachel  Lindsay's 
corybantic  muse,  I  know  all  this  when 
Gipsy  Fiddles  Cry.'  Opinions  doubt- 
less  diífer  about  Mr.  Lindsay's  poetry,  as 
ihey  differ  about  everybody  else's,  but 
there  is  no  use  denying  him  two  rather 
importantcharadteristics  by  virtue  of  which 
he  is  blessedly  differentiated  from  some 
prim  and  parsimonious  prosodists  of  the 
day — those  lineal  descendants  of  Gabriel 
Harvey:  the  'vulgar'  gift  of  vitality  and 
an  aboanding  sens?í  of  beauty.  His  po- 
etry may  often  be  too  vociferous  and  al- 
most  crazily  flamboyant,  but  in  a  world 
of  aífeded  echoes  and  shadows  and  the 
posturing  dead-alive,  fearful  of  raising  their 
voices  lest  they  should  commit  'rhetoric,' 
or  be  guilty  of  a  natural  singing  tone,  el- 
evating  their  individual  deformities  into 
fashions  and  making  law^s  of  their  own 
limitations,  one  is  indeed  grateful  for  Mr. 
Lindsay's  'gipsy  fiddle.'  Here  is  some- 
thing  like  the  real  breath  and  abandon  of 
living  poetry — w^hich  is  the  same  yester- 
day,  today  and  forever: 
When  gypsy  girls  look  deep  within  my 

hand 
They  always  speak  so  tenderly  and  say 
That  I  am  one  of  those  star-crossed  to  wed 
A  princess  in  a  forest  fairy  tale. 
So  there  will  be  a  tender  gypsy  princess, 
My  Juliet,  shining  through  this  clan. 
And  I  would  sing  you  of  her  beauty  now. 
And  I  will  fight  with  knives  the  gipsy  man 
Who  tries  to  steal  her  wild  young  heart 

away. 
And  I  will  kiss  her  in  the  waterfalls, 
And    at  the   rainbow's  end,  and  in  the 

incensé 
That  curls  about  the  feet  of  sleeping  gods, 
And  sing  with  her  in  cañe  brakes  and  in 

rice  fields, 
n  Romany,  eternal  Romany. 
We  will  sow  secret  herbs  and    plant  oíd 


And  fumble  through  dark,  snaky  palaces, 
•Stable  our  ponies  in  the  Taj  Mahal 
And  sleep  outdoors  ourselves, 
In  her  strange  fairy  mili  wheel  eyes  will 

wait 
All  windings  and  unwindings  of  the  high- 

ways, 
From  India  across  America, 
All  windings  and  unwindings  of  my  fancy, 
All  windings  and  unwindings  of  all  souls, 
All  windings  and  unwindings  of  the  hea- 

vens, 
I  know  all  this  when  gipsy  fiddles  cry. 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 


Painting  Inspires  Poems. 

Mr.  Julius  Rolshoveri  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Art  Colonv,  who  recently  returned  with 
Mrs.  Rolshoven  from  Florence,  Italy, 
was  deeply  moved  and  impressed  by  the 
receipt  of  poems  written  by  school  child- 
ren  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  inspired 
by  his  painting,  "To  the  Land  of  Sipo- 
phe,"  which  was  painted  in  Santa  Fe 
and  first  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  New 
México.  Typical  of  these  poems  is  one 
by  Jeanette  Taylor,  age  ten  years,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Shadow  World    Beyond. 

Through  the  mists  and  rays  of  light, 

Onward,  now  they  go; 
The  Spirit  leads  them  in  the  night, 

They  follow  fast  or  slow. 

Forward,  forward,  through  the  darkness; 

Passing  lakes  and  ponds; 
Following  ever  the  great  Spirit, 

The  Shadow  World  beyond. 

In  the  foreground  is  War  Eagle, 
His  white  horse  seems  to  fly; 

And  the  prieál,  whose  work  is  ended, 
Slowly  following  by. 

Oíd  and  young — men  and  maidens, 
Children     boys  and  girls; 

Follow,  follow,  ever  follow, 
To  the  Shadow  World. 
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BO  YS 
By  Laura  Knight 


Faintings  by  Harold  and  Laura  Knight. 

The  "London  Studio"  has  just  pub- 
lished  the  first  of  a  series  of  folios  con- 
taining  reproducílions  in  color  of  seledl 
pidlures  by  modern  painters  of  repute. 
Of  particular  interest  to  Santa  Fe  is  the 
faél  that  the  íirst  folio  consists  of  paint- 
ings  by  Harold  and  Laura  Knight,  some 
of  whose  work  was  exhibjted  at  the 
Museum  here  by  Edgar  Knight,  who 
with  Mrs.  Knight,  the  well  known  dan- 
seuse,  are  now  residents  of  Santa  Fe.  In 
speaking  of  these  folios  the  "Studio"  says: 
"The  objecl  of  this  series  is  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  discriminating  pidure  lovers 
faithful  color  reprodudions  on  a  scale  con- 
siderably  larger  than  those  which  appear 
in    the  'Studio'  of  interesting  works  by 


leading  painters  of  the  present  day,  and 
its  publication  is  due  chieíly  to  a  desire 
expressed  by  many  readers  of  the  maga- 
zine  to  possess  leproduélions  of  this  char- 
acter.  Four  numbers  of  the  series  are  at 
present  in  preparation  and  the  artists  rep- 
resented  are  all  painters  of  repute  whose 
work  is  generally  recognized  to  be  thor- 
oughly  sound  fiom  a  technical  point  of 
view,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  in 
subjed  matter.  It  is  the  editor's  intention 
to  continué  the  series  with  other  selec- 
tions  by  prominent  painters  and  he  confi- 
dently  anticipates  that  besides  being  ac- 
ceptable  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
piélures  as  such  without  claiming  any 
technical  knowledge  of  pamtmg,  the  series 
will  be  of  valué  to  sludents  of  pidorial 
art,  offering  opportunities  of  studying  ma- 
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ny  diverse  examples  by  artists  whose 
work  has  stood  the  test  of  searching  crit- 
icisms." 

Nordfeldt  and  Sandzen, 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Rer 
view  Magazine  in  speaking  of  the  re- 
cent exhibilion  of  wcod  engravings  at 
the  New  York  Public  Library  declares 
that  the  exhibitors  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  roodern  school.  However, 
a  few  of  the  earlier  men  are  repre- 
sented.  Of  the  work  of  Mr.  Nord- 
feldt it  says  that  it  is  "subtly  touched 
with  orientalism.  His  color  is  reserved 
and  he  manages  to  suggest  in  the  ex- 
treme reticence  of  his  manner  a  back- 
ground  rich  in  emotion."  *  *  *  * 
*'Berger  Sandzen  practices  an  athletic 
method  and  with  his  rugóse  white  line 
and  breadth  of  block  cooveys  a  suggeslion 
of  strikmg  innovation  which  is  not  quite 
carried  out  by  the  analysis  of  the  tree 
forms." 

Decoration  by  Baumann, 

Guálave  Baumann  has  just  completed 
the  central  decoration  for  the  borne  of 
Mrs.  Neil  B.  Field  at  Albuquerque. 
Blue  and  buff  give  the  key  notes  to  this 
beautifully  handled  landscape.  In  the 
background  are  the  huge  masses  of  the 
Sangre  de  Criálo,  in  the  lap  of  which  is 
painted  an  Indian  pueblo  with  mission 
church,  which  is  seen  through  the  blos- 
soms  in  the  foreground.  The  deep  blue 
of  the  bilis  seems  to  convey  the  thought 
of  a  brooding  silence  and  of  overwhel- 
ming  ¿Irength,  while  the  drawing  of  the 
pueblo  is  done  with  a  touch  that  is  sure 
and  krwws  how  to  reálrain  itself.  Alto- 
gether  it  is  an  attra(ítive  piece  of  work. 

"The  Cattle  Buyer." 

W.  Herbert  Dunton's  "The  Cattle 
Buyer,"  bis  latest  and  perhaps  best  paint- 
ing,  is  to  be  exhibited  during  the  Fiesta 
at  the  Museum.  It  is  a  canvass  of  large 
size  and  characteristically  southwestern. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  pidures  yet  done 
by  this  member  of  the  Taos  Society  of 
Artists. 


MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES 


Pi¿turing  Development  of  Man. 

The  lateét  issue  of  the  BuUetin  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  features  the 
presentation  by  Mrs,  Elizabeth  C.  T. 
Miller  of  a  series  of  six  models  showing  the 
development  of  man.  The  models  deal 
with  the  development  of  man  from  the  ear- 
lie¿t  time  and  the  six  scenes  show  the  enor- 
mous  strides  made  by  man  through  his 
mental  growth  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease  in  his  control  of  material  forces. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  almoál 
from  the  beginning  man  has  had  the  im- 
pulse to  créate  beauty  and  to  use  his 
skill  of  hand  to  impress  his  sense  of  design 
and  order  upon  the  materials  he  used  for 
his  convenience  and  protedtion.  Very 
fine  half  tone  cuts  of  these  models  are 
printed  in  the  issue.  The  main  summer 
exhibit  at  the  Museum  was  that  of 
French  paintings  of  the  latter  nineteenth 
century,  as  well  as  an  exhibit  of  paintings 
by  a  group  of  seven  Canadian  painters. 
On  the  cover  page  the  Bulletin  prints  a 
reproduc5lion  of  a  modern  Japanese  paint- 
ing,  "A  White  Cat  and  a  Wild  Rose," 
by  Kimura  Buzan.  As  a  supplement  to 
the  Bulletin  appears  a  monograph  entit- 
led  "The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
Aims  and  Principies  of  thé  Department 
of  Educalion  and  Work,"  seíting  forth 
the  various acítivities  and  departments  such 
as  music,  children's  museum,  industrial 
cooperation,  and  work  through  the  schools 
and  colleges. 

Art  Gallery  Built  by  Artists. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine  for 
August  1  4th  gives  two  pages  to  review- 
ing  and  pidturing  the  annual  exhibit  of  the 
Oíd  Lyme  Art  Colony  at  Oíd  Lyme. 
Speaking  of  the  recently  completed  art 
gallery  it  says:  "It  is  the  ideal  gallery  to- 
ward  which  the  artists  have  been  work- 
ing  for  more  than  tweive  years,  and  which 
íinally  has  taken  form  at  a  moment  when 
building  of  any  kind  wears  a  frowning 
asped  for  people  of  modérate  means,  and 
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it  a(flually  is  ihe  ideal  gallery.  Greater 
appropriateness,  beauty  of  proportions 
and  refinement  of  tasle  hardly  could  be 
found.  The  beauly  belongs  to  ihe  loca- 
lion  as  complelely  as  a  Connedicut  wild 
flower  to  ihe  country  side.  Nothing  has 
been  done  to  scphisticate  its  simplicity  of 
line  and  surface;  its  white  dipped  shingles 
show  the  fliKÍluation  of  shadow  and  light 
expedled  of  wood  exposed  to  weather 
and  air;  trees  attend  it  and  vines  already 
are  beginning  to  grow  over  it;  to  come 
upon  it  in  the  pleasant  landscape  is  to  rec- 
ognize  it  immediately  as  an  embodiment 
of  art  in  haimcny  with  its  natural  sur- 
roundings. 

"Within,  the  appcintments  have  the 
same  simplicity,  and  in  this  and  the  no- 
bility  of  the  proportions  lies  the  distinc- 
ticn  of  the  building,  while  its  pradical  ad- 
vantages  in  providing  light,  space  and  fav- 
orable vistas  for  pidure  exhibitions  are 
triumphantly  difplayed  on  the  prcsentoc- 
casion.  Truly  an  arti§ts  gallery,  built  for 
and  by  and  with  artists;  a  building  to  puz- 
zle an  uniniliated  public  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand  why  such  plainness  should  be  such 
beauty." 

The  annual  prize  known  as  the  Eaton 
purchase  prize  of  $100  was  awarded  to 
Wilson  Irvine  for  his  painting  "Lingering 
Snow."  Mr.  Irvine's  art  as  exemplified 
by  his  landscapes  has  been  several  times 
exhibited  at  the  Museum  in  Santa  Fe. 

Two  Superb  Chinese  Paintings. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Stern,  of  Taos,  in  addi- 
ticn  to  presenting  to  the  Museum  library 
some  twenty  volumes  devoted  mostly  to 
the  art  of  India  and  magniíicently  illustra- 
ted,  has  made  the  Museum  a  loan  of  two 
superb  and  priceless  examples  of  oíd  orien- 
tal art.  One  is  a  Chinese  painting  on  silk 
dating  back  to  ihe  Ming  dynasty.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Warrior"  and  represents  a 
Chinese  soldier  whetting  his  sword,  every 
line  of  his  body  and  face  depicfting  the 
grimness  of  his  mission.  Even  the  bare 
feet  carry  out  this  idea  and  at  the  same 
time  demónstrate  that  the  ancient  arlist 
whoíe  ñame  is  forgotten  was  a  cióse  stu- 


dent  not  only  of  anatomy  buf  aíso  of  psy- 
chology.  7  he  pamting  is  almost  life  size 
and  is  a  companion  at  least  in  size  and 
spirit  to  the  other;  which  is  on  paper  of 
the  Tsan  perioJ.  It  is  entitled  "The  Girl 
in  Blue,"  and  is  indeed  a  charming  study 
and  example  of  the  native  art  of  the  far 
east  as  it  waa  exemplified  at  anearlydate 
in  China. 

Lowie  Goes  to  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowie,  who  has  lec- 
tured  in  Santa  Fe,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion  of  associate  professor  of  anthropolo- 
gy  at  the  University  of  California,  and  will 
leave  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
Hiálory,  on  whose  ¿laíf  he  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years. 


IN  THE  FIELD 


Jemez  Expedition. 

The  Jemez  expedition  of  the  School  of 
American  Research  was  successful  be- 
yond  expedations.  In  driving  a  trencK 
through  the  refuse  heap  of  the  pueblo  ruins 
four  miles  norlh  of  Jemez  Hot  Springs,  a 
kiva  and  other  remains  of  an  ancient  pu- 
eblo were  discovered  and  yielded  some 
200  pieces  of  pottery  and  artifads  of  pre- 
Spanish  design.  The  pottery  is  of  fine 
quatity  and  in  many  ways  unique.  The 
expedition  also  fenced  the  recently  ac- 
quired  micsion  and  pueblo  ruins  at  Hot 
Springs  and  cleaned  out  the  portions  of 
the  pueblo  ruin  that  have  been  cut  by  the 
main  highway.  A  more  detailed  account 
of  the  resuhs  of  the  expedition  will  be  pub- 
lished  shorlly.  The  excavation  and  res- 
toration  work  for  the  season  closed  in  the 
last  week  of  August,  Diredtor  Hewett 
and  Assistant  Diredor  Bloom  leaving  on 
the  last  trip  to  the  excavations  on  Friday, 
August  26,  returning  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowmg  week. 

Gates  Visits  Santa  Fe. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gates,  the  Americanist, 
and  an  authority  on  Maya  inscriptions, 
who  has  collected    the    most    complete 
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library  on  the  Mayas,  arrived  in  Santa 
Fe  on  August  1  1  th  and  visited  Santo 
Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  with  Dr.  Cari 
Gulhe,  who  was  with  him  m  the  Ma- 
ya counlry  in  northern  Central  America 
during  the  past  winter  and  spring.  The 
parly  separated  in  Guatemala,  Dr. 
Guthe  staying  in  the  Lake  Flores  re- 
gión, Dr.  Gates  going  on  to  the  Guate- 
malan  highlands,  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Mor- 
ley  who  was  the  third  member  of 
the  expediíion,  striking  across  southern 
México  along  the  Usumacinta  Valley 
all  three  relurning  to  the  United  States 
€arly  m  siimmer.  Mr.  Gates  went  to 
the  Hopi  country  ío  witness  the  Snake 
ceremonies  returning  to  Santa  Fe  by  way 
of  Zuni  and  Acoma. 

Dr.  Hewett  Returns, 

Dr  Edgar  L.  Hewett  has  returned 
from  a  busmess  visit  to  San  Diego, 
going  primarily  to  attend  a  mceting  of 
the  managing  board  of  the  San  Diego 
Museum,  of  which  he  is  the  director. 
On  August  1  4,  he  went  to  Jemez  Hot 
Springs  joining  the  Museum  expedition 
at  work  in  that  section. 

At  San  Ildefonso. 

Dr.  Cari  Guthe,  who  for  several 
years  assisted  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder  in  the 
excavations  at  Pecos  and  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  research  trip  to  the 
Like  Flores  región  in  the  Maya 
country  in  Guatemala,  is  finding  much 
interestmg  ethnological  material  at  San 
Ildefonso,  where  he  is  staying  for  the 
summer,  coming  into  Santa  Fe  occasion- 
ally  for  consultation  and  to  meet  friends 
passing  through. 

On  a  Tour  of  Western  Pueblos. 

Mr.  William  E.  Gates  of  San  Die- 
go, the  Maya  bibliographer,  research 
worker  and  scholar,  after  spending  some 
time  m  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Ildefonso,  left  for  the  Hopi  country  on 
Thursday,  August  1  8th.  to  witness  the 
snake  ceremonies.  On  bis  return  to  San- 
ta Fe  he  will  visit  Zuní,  Acomá  and  per- 


haps  some  of  the  other  Indian  pueblos, 
expeéling  to  remain  in  Santa  Fe  over  the 
Fiesta. 

Expedition  to  the  Bella  Coola. 

Harland  I.  Smith  of  the  Victorian 
Memorial  Museum  Ottawa,  Canadá, 
is  at  present  carrying  on  ethnological 
mvestigations  among  the  Bella  Coola 
Indians  of  British  Columbia 


WAR  MEMORIALS 


Women's  Clubs  Present  Picfture. 

The  Los  Angeles  Diálrid  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  has  presented  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Museum  as  a  war  memo- 
rial a  landscape  by  William  Wendt,  en- 
titled  "The  Mantle  of  Spring."  Mr. 
Wendt  is  an  Academician  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1  880,  first  settling 
in  Chicago,  and  later  going  to  Los  An- 
geles, where  seven  years  ago  he  founded 
the  California  Art  Club.  The  engraved 
píate  on  the  pidlure  frame  bears  the  fol- 
lowing  legend:  "A  grateful  tribute  to  the 
boys  of  America  who  gave  their  lives  and 
the  molhers  who  gave  their  sons  in  the 
World  War.  Presented  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Diátriét  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Mrs.  Sidney  Thomas  Exley, 
President  1921." 


BEQUESTS.    GlFTS.    Prizes 


Harrison  Prize  for  Painting. 

The  prize  of  $  1  00  in  gold  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Preston  Harrison, 
members  of  the  Santa  Fe  Society  of  the 
Archaeological  ínstitute,  for  the  "best 
piece  of  work  regardless  of  subjed  or 
médium"  at  the  second  annual  exhibitioíi 
of  the  works  of  painters  and  sculptors  of 
Southern  California,  was  awarded  to  Guy 
Rose  of  Pasadena  for  his  painting,  "In 
Arcadia." 

Osiris  Prize  Awarded. 

The  Osiris  prize. of   100,000  francs 
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has  been   awarded    to    General    Ferrie, 

Direaor  General  of  French  military  tele- 

graphs. 

Raising  $5,000,000  Fund. 

The  Georgia  School  of  Technology 
announces  that  thus  far  $  1 ,222,8 5  7  have 
been  contributed  toward  the  fund  of 
$5,000,000  which  the  institution  is  rais- 
ing. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY 


Manual  of  American  Archaeology. 

The  Museum  library  is  in  receipt 
of  the  recently  published  "Manual  of 
American  Archaeology",  by  Dr.  H. 
Beuchat,  the  book  being  a  gift  of  Dr. 
Franz  Cumont,  the  Belgian  savant,  who 
recently  visited  Santa  Fe  on  his  way 
back  to  Paris,  where  he  makes  hii 
residence.  The  volume,  which  is  in 
French  and  beautifully  illustrated,  is  the 
kind  of  text  book  which  is  still  lacking 
in  English.  It  sums  up  the  archaeolo- 
gical  discoveries  and  theories  up  to  the 
present  moment  for  the  two  American 
continents,  beginning  with  a  discussion 
of  the  physical  conditions  which  shape 
the  various  cultures,  as  well  as  a  review 
of  the  early  discoveries.  In  the  first 
book  conditions  during  the  glacial  per- 
iod  are  discussed,  together  with  the  life 
on  the  American  continent  before  the 
appearance  of  man.  Then  comes  a 
description  of  funerary,  effigy  and  other 
mounds,  as  well  as  of  the  artifacts  and 
decorations  that  have  been  found  in 
them.  A  special  chapter  is  given  to  the 
ceramics  of  the  mounds,  much  reliance 
being  placed  on  the  research  work  of 
W.  H.  Holn^es,  Chairman  Emeritus 
of  the  School  of  American  Research. 
Then  folio ws  a  review  of  the  cliff  and 
cave  dwellings  of  the  Southwest,  and 
the  early  culture  of  the  Pueblos,  refe- 
rence  being  made  to  the  works  of  W. 
H.  Holmes,  Nordenskiold,  Thomas, 
Bandelier,  Prudden,  Dr.  E.  L.  Hewett, 


J.  H.  Simpson,  L.  H.  Morgan,  W.  H. 
Jackson,  Mindcleff,  and  others,  special 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  Chaco 
and  the  McElmo  regions,  in  which  the 
School  of  American  Research  has  been 
carrying  on  excavations.  The  pottery, 
the  weapons,  and  the  artifacts  of  the  ear- 
ly inhabitants  of  the  southwest  are  de- 
scribed  and  pictured.  In  a  similar  way,.- 
the  archaeology  of  México,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  South  America  are  covered,  in- 
cluding  chapters  on  the  Maya  chronol- 
ogy  and  other  evidcncesof  the  high  cul- 
ture of  ihese  people.  Among  the 
authorities  cited  on  the  Mayas  and 
their  chronology  one  misses  the  ñame 
of  Dr.  S.  G.  Morley,  connected  for  so 
many  years  with  the  School  oí  Amer- 
ican Research.  This  is  unfortunate, 
for  he  no  doubt  has  summed  up  and 
deduced  the  most  dependable  conclu- 
sions  of  the  Maya  culture. 

Documentos   Inéditos    del    Archivo    de 
las  Indias. 

Benjamin  M.  Read,  the  well  known 
southwestern  historian,  is  compleling 
an  alphabetical  mdex  of  the  archives 
of  the  Indies  in  Seville,  which  is  to  be 
a  counterpart  to  his  chronological  irnlex. 
These  two  volumes  taken  together  will 
be  of  great  valué  to  the  research  worker 
and  historian  who  is  interested  not  only 
in  the  southwest  but  in  all  Spanish 
American  chronicles.  The  book  is  to 
be  published  in  the  very  near  future. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Museum  of  New  México 
and  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
School  of  American  Research,  has  been 
called  for  Wednesday  evening,  Septem- 
ber  7,  at  8  o'clock.  As  in  former  years, 
the  sessions  will  be  joint.  Oííicers  for 
the  ensuing  year  will  be  eledted. 
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The  Santa  Fe  Fiesta 

By  Dorothy  McAllister 


/^PENING  with  a  blare  of  band  music 
^■'^and  with  crowds  from  every  point  of 
the  compass  thronging  its  narrow  oíd 
streets  and  dodging  its  reckless  motoriáls, 
the  Santa  Fe  fieáta  spread  its  panorama 
of  color,  ¿Irange  music  and  costumes,  New 
México  history,  oíd  Spanieh  customs,  and 
Indian  faces  before  an  eager  audience 
Monday,  September  5,  1921.  In  the 
evening  the  Oíd  Palace  was  a  red 
and  yellow  glory  with  its  colored  lights 
and  its  ílags  and  pennant  that  are  lypical 
of  the  fiesta.  The  shields  and  the  coats 
of  arms  of  Spain,  and  boughs  of  pinon 
added  a  distindive  touch  to  the  portáis 
and  windows  of  the  plaza,  while  above 
the  entrance  and  on  either  end  of  the  oíd 
building  were  two  great  swastikas,  each 
about  six  feet  high,  bound  with  red  and 
yellow  and  studded  with  red  and  yellow 
eledtric  lights.  The  plaza  swarmed  with 
people,  in  the  evenings  particularly. 
Shops  made  much  of  Indian  blankets  of 
strange  and  beautiful  weaves,  of  Indian 
jewelry  and  Spanish  shawls  and  of  pie- 
tures  that  were  typicaily  Santa  Fean,  the 
entrances  draped  with  red  and  yellow 
bunting.  Cars  flashed  by  with  red  and 
yellow  paper  roses,  or  with  pennants  and 
bunting,  and  worried  touriáts  looked  for 
the  room  that  they  held  little  hope  of 
finding.  Hotel  accommodations  were 
sold  out  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
fiesta,  and  the  most  desirable  rooms  were 
gone  to  the  "beforehanded"  visitor;  the 
poor  "tail-cnder"  had  a  look  that  seemed 
to  say  "better  than  those  outside  the  fold 
are  those  who  have  entered  in." 

The  carnival  note  was  supplied  by 
venders  of  red  and  yellow  pennants,  fies- 
ta badges,  balloons  and  souvenirs.  Pret- 
ly  girls  in  Spanish  costume  sold  programs 
and  flags. 


The  programs  of  the  fiesta  were  divi- 
ded  into  special  days — Indian  Day  (Mon- 
day), De  Vargas  Day,  when  the  aélual 
historical  pageant  was  presented  (Tues- 
day),  Spanish  American  Day,  which  was 
featured  by  a  reproducítion  of  the  cele- 
bration  of  Mexican  Independence  in  the 
plaza  1 00  years  ago,  and  by  Spanish 
songs  and  dances  (Wednesday),  and 
Santa  Fe  Trail  Day,  when  the  pageant  of 
the  commerce  of  the.prairies  was  presented 

To  many,  the  most  fascinating  part  of 
the  fieáta  is  the  people  who  came  to  see 
it.  Bishop's  Lodge,  the  summer  homes 
on  the  Tesuque  and  the  Pecos,  the  group 
of  sojourners  in  the  ancient  capital  for  the 
summer,  the  Santa  Fe  artists'  and  literati 
colony,  the  circle  of  men  and  women  of 
note  who  are  coming,  more  and  more,  to 
spend  the  summer  months  in  Santa  Fe,  all 
pour  out  their  intereáting  share  to  the 
boxes  and  grandstands  of  the  fiesta  con- 
course.  ^ 

The  Govemor's  box,  the  largest,  was  ||| 
the  center  of  the  most  interest  Monday 
mornirig  when,  at  the  opening  of  the  fi- 
esta, the  mailed  and  mounted  heralds 
rodé  through  the  plaza  announcing  the 
209th  anniversary  of  the  reinstatement  of 
tha  Spanish  rule  in  this  province,  the  cav- 
alry  escort  following  and  a  parade  of  ór- 
nate cars  in  fiesta  colors  passed  before  the 
speétators,  pausing  before  the  Govemor's 
box.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Mechem,  ac- 
companied  by  Adjutant  General  and 
and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Brown  of  Albu- 
querque  and  Ex-Governor  and  Mrs. 
Prince,  dismounted,  a  Military  Inátitute 
cadet  stood  at  attention  until  they  were 
seated,  and  the  crowd  paused  to  view 
the  most  interesling  personage  at  the  fiesta. 
Archtishop  Daeger  and  four  Franciscan 
friars  followed   the    Govemor's  car  and 
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were  also  sealed  in  the  Governor's  box. 
Dr.  Kaster  and  Miss  Estelle  Luthy  of 
Albuquerque,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Birchfield, 
who  have  been  here  with  camsramen 
taking  picures  for  the  Burlón  Holmes 
Travelogue  pidlures,  were  also  sitting  in 
one  of  the  larger  boxes. 

»A  center  of  interest  was  Dr.  Hew- 
ett's  box.  His  guests  were  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  Welles,  the  former  in  uniform, 
the  lalter,  as  the  Harriet  Welles,  a 
popular  contributor  to  Scribner's  mag- 
azine ,  the  focus  of  many  eyes.  One 
of  the  mostfamous  of  modern  artisls,  Nich- 
clai  Constan tinovitch  Roerich,  the  Rus- 
sian  painter,  accompanied  by  Mrs.   Roe- 

trich  and  their  two  sons,  were  another 
group  in  the  Hewelt  box.  Mrs.  Roe- 
rich is  a  noted  pianist  in  her  own  coun- 
try,  and  the  eldest  of  the  Roerich  sons 
'  is  a  student  at  Harvard.  So  charmed 
is  this  family  with  Santa  Fe,  that  the 
two  sons,  who  were  planning  to  go  to 
San  Francisco  for  a  short  time  before 
the  opening  of  the  winter  season,  have 
decided  instead  to  spend  the  entire    time 

»in  Santa  Fe.  Princess  Tsianina  occu- 
•  pied  the  Hewett  box  after  she  had 
made  her  appearance  on  the  program. 
In  the  artists'  box  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rolshoven,  \A\o  have  just  returned  from 
a  summer  in  Italy  where  they  occupied 
the  Rolshoven  villa:  Gustav  Baumann, 
Sheldon  Parsons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Rollins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Víctor  Higgins, 
Miss  Olive  Rush,  Mr.  Bates  of  Indian- 
apolis  and  Mrs.   Fenyes,    world  traveler 

Íwhois  spending  the  summer  in  Santa 
Fe.  Mr.  Bates  is  the  well  known  play- 
wright  and  is  spending  much  of  his  time 
in  Santa  Fe  in  gathering  material  for 
literary   works    and    in    writing.     Mrs. 

*  Fenyes  is  making  sketches  in  and  about 
Santa  Fe.  Dr.  Alexander,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  lecturer  on  Indian  myths 
and  folklore  in  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
wasamong  the  guests  in  the  Hewett  box. 
Mr.  Searle,  hero  of  the  picture 
"Tarzan  of  the  Apes"  and  an  artist  is 
also  in  Santa  Fe  and  was  one  of  the 
most    enthusiastic    at  the      fiesta.      Mr- 


Searle  of  European  parentage  and  born 
in  Hawaii,  has  been  making  pictures  in 
Hollywood  for  some  time,  but  is  very 
much  more  interested  in  paintrng.  He 
is  leaving  this  week  for  the  Californian 
studios  after  a  short  vacation  in  Santa  Fe, 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Percy  Jackson  of  New 
York  City  were  in  the  Frank  Springer 
box.  They  have  spent  the  summer  at 
the  Jackson  place  at  Cimarrón.  Mr. 
Springer  is  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  his  friends  upon  the  bust  which 
Scarpitta,  renowned  Sculptor,  has  just 
completed  of  him.  Mr.  Scarpitta  is 
spending  the  summer  in  Santa  Fe, 
having  come  from  southern  California  to 
do  the  bust  of  Mr.  Springer.  He  had 
just  completed  a  likeness  of  President 
David  Starr  Jordán,  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  and  one  of  Mrs.  Lyman 
Gage  of  San  Diego.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  popular  visitors  in  the  capital  this 
summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  Vierra 
were  also  seated  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Sketching  and  taking  pictures,  the 
crowds  were  down  as  cióse  to  the 
improvised  stage  as  possible.  Camera- 
men  from  Pathe,  Burton  Holmes  and 
other  studios,  were  there,  and  Santa  Fe 
photographers  as  well  as  amateurs  who 
were  anxious  to  get  Indian  and  Spanish 
figures  in  their  native  dress  and  natural 
settings.  At  one  time,  more  than  20 
photographers  were  taking  pictures. 

Far  outclassing  the  dances  of  laél  year 
were  those  presented  this  year,  and  in 
which  the  Zunis,  the  Santa  Claras,  the 
Tesuques,  the  San  Ildefonsos,  the  Jemes 
and  the  Cochitis,  took  part.  Costumes 
were  very  elabórate;  there  was  a  spirit 
about  the  dancing  and  a  brilliance  in  the 
panorama  that  swept  the  audience  oíf 
their  feet  with  enthusiasm.  An  appre- 
ciative  crowd  witnessed  the  parade  of 
the  tribes  in  the  moming,  ihe  peculiari- 
ties  of  costume  distinguishing  the  various 
tribes.  Each  tribe  was  as  interested  in 
the  events  of  the  others  as  the  people  in 
the  grandstand  were.  Zuni  pueblo,  ap- 
pearing  with  a  dazzling  display  of  silver 
and  turquoise,  occasioned  a    great   deal 
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of  admiratíon,  particularly  in  their  Har- 
vest dance  Monday  evcning.  Chanting 
and  yelling,  as  well  as  dancing  in  a  wild 
and  weird  way,  they  were  among  the 
more  popular  of  the  Indian  dancers. 

Tesuque  men,  with  their  beautiful  fox 
skins,  of  which  they  are  immensely  proud, 
were  splendid  in  the  Navajo  scalp  dance, 
in  which  great  grace  and  ability  were 
displayed. 

Santa  Clara  pueblo  presented  the  Mat- 
achines dance,  the  men  garbed  in  elab- 
orately  beaded  buckskin  trousers  of  red, 
blue  and  green  and  wearing  beaded 
buckskm  moccasins.  Their  silks  and 
fringe  made  brilliant  color  under  the  red 
and  yellow  of  the  Palace  Monday  evening. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  artd  impres- 
sive  of  all  the  dances  was  the  Basket 
Dance  of  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians,  in 
which  the  men  appeared  with  collars  of 
glossy  pinon  boughs,  feathers  in  their 
hair,  gourd  rattles  in  one  hand  and  pin- 
on boughs  in  the  other;  the  women  in 
fine  black  blankets  and  whit?e  buckskin 
boots  and  with  a  basket  and  a  pinon 
bough  in  their  hands.  The  movements 
of  this  dance  are  lithe  and  graceful.  It  is 
a  praycr  for  the  creation  of  new  life  in  the 
crops,  and  particularly  for  the  fertilization 
of  the  com.  Some  of  the  fineál  of  Indian 
types  were  seen  among  the  San  Ildefonsos. 

The  Eagle  Dance,  one  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  Santa  Fe  fiesta,  was  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  two  braves,  painted  and 
feathered  and  dressed  to  represent  the 
sacred  birds,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the 
drums  and  the  clank  of  brass  fringe  on 
their  short  buckskin  skirts. 

The  War  Dance  of  the  Comanches 
and  the  Dance  of  the  Rain  Clouds,  the 
one  a  swaying,  rythmic  and  extremely 
intricate  dance,  with  plenty  of  dash  and 
spirit,  and  the  other  featuring  races  among 
the  men  of  the  tribe,  were  features  of  the 
aftemoon  program.  The  symbolism  of 
the  Race  of  the  Rain  Clouds  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  it. 

Tesuque  Pueblo,  in  the  Navajo  Scalp 
Dance,  were  wildly  garbed  in  paint  and 
fox  skins  and  bright  colors,  with  bells  on 


their  knees;  the  chant  and  the  movement 
of  the  dance  signified  the  utmost  ecálacy  in 
the  capture  of  scalps,  although  the  aforesaid 
scalps  were  happily  absent  from  their  belts 
A  feature  of  the  Indian  program  that 
was  greatly  enjoyed  was  the  sinfpng  by 
the  fiesta  Indian  chorus,  made  up  of  In- 
dians from  the  government  Indian  school 
and  trained  by  Mrs.  Ralph  Henderson, 
who  appeared  in  Indian  costume.  A 
Pawnee  chorus,  m  the  original,  and  a 
Tewa  love  song,  were  both  fine  exhibi- 
tions  of  chorus  work. 

The  Indian  audience  was  convulsed 
with  laughter  at  the  rendition  of  a  San 
Juan  Indian  pueblo  love  song  by  two  lit- 
tle  Indian  girls,  who  sang  with  strong 
voices  and  very  distinctly.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  Indian  stoicism  as  the 
little  maids  sang  "Chai-lai-neh-hay-meh," 
which  means  "  Why  Do  You  Lea  ve  Me?" 
Oíd  squaws  giggled  and  hid  their  faces  in 
their  blankets  and  men  laughed  heartily. 
A  circle  dance  by  a  lad  of  1  6,  of  San 
Juan  was  very  excellently  done;  and  two 
braves  sang  Indian  songs,  one  to  the  beat 
of  a  drum.  Excellent  work  was  done  by 
the  fiesta  chorus  throughout  the  entire 
four  days  of  the  fiesta. 

Pradically  all  towns  of  any  size  in  the 
State  were  represented  on  the  grandáland. 
Las  Vegas,  anxious  to  reciprócate  Santa 
Fe's  response  to  the  Cowboys'  Reunión, 
sent  down  a  great  number,  all  cars  labeled 
with  Las  Vegas  pennants.  Albuquerque 
was  represented  during  the  four  days  of 
the  fiesta  with  crowds  coming  and  going 
from  day  to  day.  Among  the  visitors 
from  here  were  Miss  Katherine  McMil- 
len,  Miss  Amv  Stacker  of  Boston,  Miss 
Louise  Lowber  and  her  guest  Miss  Eiiz- 
abfíth  CuIIen  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Cap- 
tain  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Reid  and  son  Tom, 
Mrs.  Marión  Lester  and  daughter  Miss 
Loma  who  came  down  from  Tesuque 
where  they  are  spending  the  summer,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  McMillen,  Miss  Mildred  Beatty, 
Miss  Mary  Paine,  Miss  Francés  Voigt, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Kiech  and  daughter  Miss 
Vera,  Mrs.  Katherine  Farrell,  Adjutant 
General  and  Mrs.   H.    R.    Brown.   Mr 
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and  Mr&.  D.  W.  EuLank,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Eubank.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N. 
Boule,  Dr.  M.  K.  Wylder,  R.  A.  Kist- 
1er  and  daughter  Miss  Elizabeth,  Miss 
Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Mary  MacArthur 
and  her  guest  Miss  Dorothy  Dean  oí 
Little  Silver.  N.  J..  Floyd  Lee,  Dr.  P.  C 
Cornish,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Dono- 
hoo  and  two  children,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Jordán, 
Dean  and  Mrs.  C.  E,  Hodgin,  Dr.  A. 
H.  Vogt,  A.  Montoya,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Everett,  George  White,  John 
Myers,  Paul  Butt,  FrankTierney,  Guido 
Giomi,  Mrs.  N.  F.  Dixon  and  daughter 
Miss  Wenonah,  Miss  Erna  Fergusson, 
Miss  Martha  Valliant,  Hugo  Schulte,  T. 
J.  Mabry  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Balcomb,  Mrs.  George  Anderman,  Jr,, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Coors  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guy  Rogers. 

Princess  Tsianina  was  the  most  popular 
person  on  the  Indian  Day  program  Mon- 
day,  with  the  Jndians  as  well  as  with  her 
audiences  in  the  grandstand.  An  arrest- 
ing  figure  in  her  buckskin  robes,  and  with 
her  long  hair  braided,  she  was  even  more 
so  when  she  sang.  In  the  afternoon  she 
íavored  her  hearers  with  seleélions  írom 
original  Indian  melodies  and  some  of  Cad- 
man's  arrangements.  An  incident  of  the 
evening  program  that  did  not  escape, 
with  its  dramatic  quality,  the  eye  of  ev- 
ery  onlooker,  was  the  singing  of  Lieu- 
rance's  "By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka." 
Princess  Tsianina  seemed  to  pour  her 
heart  and  soul  into  the  beautiful  Indian 
melody,  and  as  she  was  encored  came 
out  upon  the  platform  before  the  oíd,  oíd 
plaza,  packed  with  the  men  and  women 
and  children  of  six  Indian  tribes,  and 
turned  her  back  to  the  grandstand  as  she 
sang  the  song  for  her  Indian  people.  If 
possible,  she  sang  more  beautifully  thán 
before,  and  there  ^^as  an  unconscious 
movement  of  the  Indians  toward  her,  ev- 
ery  one  of  whom,  even  to  the  little  chil- 
dren were  giving  her  their  absorbed  at- 
tention.  A  more  dramatic  picture  could 
not  be  imagmed.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing  the  fact  that  the  Indian  princess  was 
giving  her  best  to   her  people,   and  that 


she  was  unconsciously  receiving  inspira- 
tion  from  them.  Every  man  and  wo- 
man  in  the  grandstand  was  grateful  for  a 
little  treat  that  all  were  assured  the  In- 
dian prima  donna  did  not  grantto  all  her 
audiences. 

Tsianina.  a  recil  princess  of  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  tribes,  weais  her  Indian 
robes  at  all  times.  She  is  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  tall  and  possessing  utmost 
grace.  She  wears  her  long  coal-black 
braids  bound  with  a  beaded  band. 
Her  voice  is  very  rich  and  powerful 
and  very  true  and  her  stage  presence  is  re- 
markable.  She  is  entirely  lacking  in  self- 
consciousness,  her  calm  self-possession  be- 
ing  one  of  her  most    charming  attributes, 

Among  the  selections  which  Tsianina 
sang  were  a  Z.um  tribal  melody,  "O 
Golden  Sun,"  "The  Land  of  the  Sky- 
Blue  Water,"  "I  hear  a  Lover's  Flute," 
"Ey  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka,"  an 
Ojibway  melody,  Cadman's  "Canoa 
Song,"  "O  Warriors  on  the  Warpath," 
(the  latter  a  famous  song  of  the  Omahas)» 
and  a  song  of  a  Navajo  Indian  blanket 
weaver. 

The  general  opinión  of  De  Vargas 
Day  at  the  fiesta,  was  that  the  pageant 
was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  four  days. 
Spanish  costumes  that  were  not  cheap 
makeshifts  of  a  showy  pageant  but  the 
heirlooms  of  oíd  Spanish  families,  made 
the  show  an  unusual  one,  the  historical  valué 
of  the  picture  can  not  be  measured. 
The  sight  was  inspiring  and  was  applaud- 
ed  time  and  time  again  by  the  audience. 

In  the  evening,  the  Spanish  songs 
and  dances  gave  a  glimpse  of  early  days 
ihat  was  unusually  beautiful. 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  the  fiesta, 
but  one  that  was  very  true  to  the  actual 
events  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  Day  pageant  on  the  last 
day  of  the  fiesta.  This  consisted  of  the 
review  of  the  pioneer  tJays,  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  the 
"Knight  of  the  Round  Table,"  the  stage 
coach,  and  the  famous  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century.- — Albuquerque  Eve- 
ning Herald. 
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Santa  fe  Fiesta  Notes 

By  CoL  James  H,  McClinlocL 


I 


TTHÍS  ís  SpamsK- American  Day,  the 
Santa  Fe  fiesta,  commemiorative  of 
the  establishment  of  Mexican  independ- 
ence  in  1 82  I .  There  was  lowering  of 
the  colors  of  Spain  cind  formzJ  raising  of 
the  ílag  of  the  new  nation^  with  appro- 
pñate  salutation.  The  occasion  was  the 
more  notable  in  that  almost  exadlly  100 
years  had  elapsed  since  Spanish  author- 
ity  passed  in  Santa  Fe.  There  still  was 
a  note  of  the  high  Spanish  coloring  that 
had  been  prominent  on  the  stage  hereto- 
fore,  but  the  costumes  showed  the  tran- 
sition  from  the  days  of  chivalry  to  the 
more  prosaic  modemity. 

The  day  was  under  charge  of  Col. 
José  D.  Sena,  who  for  the  past  two  days 
has  served  as  leader  of  the  friars  of  the 
de  Vargas  period.  Also  notable,  in  the 
Spanish  secftion  of  the  program  has  been 
Capt.  Emory  Moore,  who,  in  silver  ar- 
mor  represented  Don  Diego  de  Vargas, 
and  whose  ringing  voice  could  be  heard 
to  the  limits  of  the  rather  noisy  grand- 
stand.  Another  speaking  part  of  impor- 
tance  was  that  of  the  governor  of  the 
Taño  Indians,  assumed  by  Lansing  B. 
Bloom,  assistant  dire<5lor  of  the  New 
México  State  Museum. 

The  last  feature  of  the  Spanish  program 
represented  an  evening  at  the  Govemor's 
palace  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  family  and  staff  seated  in 
State,  while  there  was  presented  a  charm- 
ing  Spanish  entertainment — Los  Angeles 
Times. 

The  Fiesta  de  Santa  Fe  has  closed, 
its  last  day  probably  the  one  of  greatest 
interest.  The  Indian  dance»  had  formed 
the  predominan!  feature  of  the  week. 
There  were  dozens  of  them  presented  by 
nearly  as  many  tribes.  They  gave  rep- 
resentation  of  aboriginal  emotions  that  ran 


the  gamut  from  wild  warfare  to  expreí- 
sion  of  serene  contentment  over  crop  abun- 
dance,  while  at  times  was  indication  oí 
the  Christian  iníluence  that  had  toned. 
dawn  the  harshness  of  barbarie  lífe. 

There  was  effecílive  representation  of 
features  that  attended  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniard  and  his  efforts  to  extend  the 
culture  of  Europe  mto  the  remóte  regions 
€>(  Nueva  España. 

There  was  a  day  devoted  lo  the  Mex- 
ican period,  joined  in  by  natives  whose 
forefathers  had  served  in  the  upbuüding; 
of  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  But  all  was 
shown,  epitomized,  in  the  final  pageant, 
one  that  had  been  assembled  with  in^n- 
ite  care  by  Col.  C.  C.  Winnia,  and  that 
was  presented,  m  detait  for  explanation, 
every  seétion  halted  before  the  box  of 
Gov.  M.  C.  Mechem  till  every  feature 
had  been  given  full  appreciation. 

The  very  first  float  was  one  that  bore 
upon  it  the  burden  of  centuries  of  aborig- 
inal culture.  It  was  represen tative  of  the 
centralized  commerce  known  to  the  sed- 
entary  tribes  about  the  ttme  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Coronado  expedition  in  1541. 
Pueblo  Indians  ciad  in  their  dístindtíve 
white  cotton  dress,  with  red  headbands, 
were  before  their  adobe  home,  while 
around  were  nomads  who  had  come  to 
barter. 

The  showing  was  arranged  by  students 
of  the  local  School  of  American  Research, 
whose  head,  Dr.  E.  L.  Hewett,  gave 
clear  detail  of  the  living  exhibits. 

There  were  California  Indians,  who 
had  come  with  sea  shells,  so  highly  valued 
by  the  cliíf  and  pueblo  dwellers  and  so 
often  found  in  modem  exploration  of 
New  Mexican  ruins.  Crouching  Utes 
stood  ered  to  display  the  skins  they  had 
brought  from  the  northwest.      Plains  In- 
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dians  tKere  were  in  variety,  these  includ- 
ing  none  other  than  Princess  Tsianina, 
who,  in  buckskin  dress,  had  sung  Cad- 
inan  songs  on  several  days  of  the  íestivai 
and  who  on  the  float,  was  engrossed  in 
the  making  of  a  feed  and  willow  basket 
•of  type  known  to  her  ancestors. 

There  were  pueblos  of  several  vil- 
ages,  a  Navajo  and,  especially  iioticeable 
for  his  blanket  of  wondrous  design  and 
coloring  was  an  Aztec,  from  the  south. 
Also  from  the  south  was  a  Tarahumari, 
tepresentative  of  a  tribe  oí  Mexican 
runners  relied  upon  as  messengers  from 
the  supreme  Spanish  authorily  in  the 
city  oí  México  to  the  scattered  settle- 
ments.  Dr.  Hewett  told  of  one  runner 
who  had  carried  a  message  600  miles 
in  five  days.  Borne  by  footmen  were 
shields  of  ancient  design  that  had  been 
prepared  in  the  museum. 

The  parade  passed  in  historical  se- 
quence,  of  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Amer- 
ican periods,  with  the  flags  of  each 
nation  raised  and  lowered  on  the  oíd 
palace  that  formed  the  back-ground, 
with  clergy  and  cavalry,  cow-boys,  stages, 
ox  and  mulé  teams,  engineers,  fur  trappers 
and  Indian  traders,  Indians  of  every 
southwestern  sort,  floats  that  ran  from 
the  dignified  presentation  of  the  aspira- 
tion«  of  the  state  of  New  México  and  of 
Santa  Fe  to  the  quaint  conceit  of  the 
local  water  supply  Corporation  that  called 
its  offering  an  octopus,  though  it  proved 
a  lumpy  dragón  of  wondrous  size  and  of 
expansive  maw. 

Thereafter  came  a  showing  from  the 
State  highway  department  of  what  is 
and  what  is  hoped  to  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  smoothing  the  pathway  of  the 
traveler,  Kit  Carson,  with  the  real  Kit 
Carson  rifle  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny, 
impersonated  by  rough  rider  Frederick 
Muller,  and  James  Conklin,  first  Ameri- 
can settler  in  Santa  Fe,  representated  by 
his  82-year  oíd  son,  especially  brought 
applause  from  the  spectators. 

The  marvel  of  the  week  is  how  the 
small  city  of  Santa  Fe  managed  to  do  it 
al!. 


One  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
beside  the  200  Indians,  there  was 
participation  of  about  500  of  the  city's 
residents  many  of  whom  furnished  their 
own  costumes  from  the  family  chests, 
The  true  southwestern  air  and  spirit 
were  in  evidence  at  all  times,  Santa 
Fe,  city  of  the  holy  faith>  probably  is  the 
only  place  in  the  Southwest  that  could 
have  ficcomplished    the    result    attained. 
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Ancient  Stelae  in  Peten. 

According  to  recent  anieles  in  the 
daily  press,  Dr.  Sylvanus  G.  Morley  for- 
merly  of  the  School  of  American  Re- 
search, is  the  ''discoverer  of  tKe  site  of  the 
oldest  Mayan  site  known  at  the  present 
time  -  dating  back  to  the  year  1 02  B. 
Q  Morley,  who  is  an  associate  of  the 
Carnegie  Inálitution,  went  to  Guatemala  in 
January  of  this  year  with  O.  G,  Ricket- 
son,  Jr.,  and  A.  K.  Rulherford,  photog- 
rapher,  Later  William  E-  Gates  and 
Dr.  Karl  Guthe  joined  him,  Then  Dr. 
Guthe  proceeded  to  excávate  at  Taya- 
sal,  on  an  island  in  Lake  Peten  Itza,  the 
laát  independent  Mayan  capital  over- 
thrown  by  the  Spaniards  in  1  69  7,  Mor- 
ley spent  four  months  exploring  the  bush 
of  Northern  Peten  hunting  for  new  sites 
of  oíd  Mayan  cites  and  temples.  He 
found  a  numbcr  of  hitherto  unknown 
monuments,  deciphered  new  dates  and 
then  made  his  great  ñnd  a  ¿lela  with  a 
date  of  1 02  B.  C,  which  is  four  years 
older  than  the  earlieál  known  up  to  that 
time.  The  relief  showing  the  date  was 
very  low;  it  was  scarcely  scratched  and 
the  scientist  had  to  wet  the  stela  repeat- 
edly  before  he  íinally  could  bring  out  the 
peculiar  inscription  which  to  his  trained 
and  learned  eye  disclosed  great  age. 
There  is  little  hope  of  finding  more  than 
foundations  of  the  oíd  temples,  however, 
as  that  part  of  Guatemala  has  a  jTainfall 
of  1  5  O  inches  a  year  and  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  has  played  havoc  even  with 
stone  down  the  centuries." — Exchange. 
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Maya  Ejcpedition. 

The    Camegie    Institution    announces 
ihe  results    of    the    expedition    by    Dr. 
Sylvanus  G,  Morley,   formerly  wnth    the 
School    of     American    Research:  "The 
expedition  under    the   direction    of    Dr. 
Sylvanus     G.     Morley,      Associate     in 
American  Archaeology  of  the  Institution, 
left     Washington     early      in     January. 
The  othet   invesligators    were    Dr.  Cari 
E.  Guthe  and  William  Gates,  both    re- 
search    associates     of     the     Institution. 
The  activities  of  the    field    season    con- 
sisted  of  the  exploration  of  the  forests  of 
northem  Peten  in  search  of  new  centers 
of     this    ancient    civilization    under    the 
direction  of  Dr.  Morley.  the  excavation  of 
Tayasal,  the  last  Itza  capital,  located  upon 
an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Peten    Itza     in 
northern  Central  Peten  by    Dr.    Guthe, 
and  a  first    hand    study    of    the    Maya 
language  as  spoken    today   ín     northern 
British   Honduras  and     also     by      the 
Quiche,  a  Maya  tribe  living  in  the  high- 
lands  of    Guatemala,    by     Mr.      Gates. 
Following  along  the  chicle    trails    which 
tra verse  this  región,  Dr.  Morley 's    party 
discovered  several  new  cities  during    the 
course  of  the  field  in    what    appears     to 
have  been  the  very  heart  of  the  oíd  Maya 
empire.     Dr.    Gulhe's     excavations     at 
Tayasal    pro  ved    equally   fruitful.      The 
principal  plaza  of  that  city    was    located 
and  the  work  of  clearing  away  the  earth 
and  fallen  masonry    from    the    principal 
structures  was  commenced. 


IT  IS  WRITTEN 


With  Star  and  Grass. 

Anna  Spencer    Twitchell,    a     cousin 
of  Col.     Ralph     E.     Twitchell    of    the 


School  of  American   Research,  has    just 
published  her  lalest  volume  of  verse.      Etí 
isentitled    "With     Star     and     Grass. '^^ 
Miss  Twitchell  is   recognized  as   one    of 
ihe  more  conservalive   members    of    the 
group  of    American    modernists,    whose 
fame  has  gone  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
this  country,       Her    poems    have     ap- 
peared    in    "Harpers,"     "The    Delinea- 
tor,"  '»New  Republic,"  •TheTouchslone," 
"The    Liberalor,"    "Poetry,"  "The    De- 
«gner,"  "The    Forum,"    and    elsewhere, 
and  this  volume  represen Is    to    a  certain^ 
extent  a    compilalion    of   verses    which 
have  lately  appearéd  in    the    magazines. 
Such  poems  as  "Giffs,"  hark  back  to  the 
primitive  Southwest,  for  the  poet  síngs: 
"When  I  carne  down  from  the  mountaii». 
trail 
I  brought  three  gifts  to  her: 
A  feathery  cloud,  a  wild  bird's  song. 
And  a  wreath  of  juniper." 
Poignant  are  such  poems  as  "The  For- 
gotten:" 

"I  go  with  dragging  feet 

From  task  to  weary  task, 
My  heart  is  but  a  stone, 
My  face  is  but  a  mask." 
In  fácil,  the  minor  chord  runs  through 
moát  of  the  verses,  and   yet  occasionally 
there  are  glimpsesof  delicious  humor  and 
such  dialedl  poems  as  "When  the  Hants 
is  Out."      They  are  all  short  lyrics,  these 
poems,  rising  at  times  into  more  ambitious 
efforts,  such  as  "I  singthe  handsof  Labor." 
Of  the  most  pleasing  to  the  average  read- 
er  will  be  such  subtle  lines  as  open  the 
poem  "The  Day  Love  Carne,"  or  such 
shght  verse  as  "Presience:" 

"Today,  beloved,  when  you  carne  home  í 

saw 
For  the  first  time  somesilverin  your  hair. 
And  that  you  átooped  a  little  and  your  face 
Had  Imes  I  did   not  even    dream  were 

there. 
When  you  had  kissed  me,  smiling  in  my 

eyes, 
I  tried  to  smile-  but  suddenly  there  grew 
A  strange  cold  numbness  all  about  my 

heart. 
And  I  could  only  weep  and  cling  to  you." 
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MYTHS  TOLD  BY  THE  PUEBLOS 

By  Mrs.  J.  D.  DeHuíf,  U.  S.  Indian  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


O 


White  Corn,  Bine  Cornand  Dwart  Corn. 

(San  Juan  Pueblo.) 

WAV  -  WAV-  H AM  -  BY  YOH 

three  young  girls  lived  in  San  Juan 
named  White  Corn,  Blue  Corn  and 
Dwarf  Corn.  There  also  lived  in  San 
Juan  a  young  man,  Tin-nin-nee-poh-ve, 
whom  everybody  liked.  White  Corn, 
Blue  Corn  and  Dwarf  Corn  all  thought 
they  would  like  to  marry  this  young  man, 
In  those  days  it  was  ihe  cuálom  for  a 
young  girl  to  cook  a  basket  of  food  and 
set  it  at  the  door  of  the  young  man  whom 
she  wished  to  mafry.  If  the  young  man 
ate  the  food  aad  left  the  basket  empty, 
it  was  a  sign  that  he,  too,  wished  to  mar- 
ry the  young  girl  who  brought  the  food. 
But  if  he  did  not  eat  the  food  it  was  a 
sign  that  he  wished  to  marry  some  one 
else. 

So  one  day  when  Tin-nin-nee-poh-ve 
was  busy  weaving  a  dance  skirt  in  his 
mother's  house,  White  Corn  brought  a 
basket  of  food  and  set  it  down  behind 
him.  He  pretended  not  to  see  the  food 
and  left  the  basket  ju¿l  as  it  was  When 
White  Corn  carne  back  for  her  basket, 
she  was  very  cross  to  find  the  food  un- 
touched. 

On  the  next  day,  Blue  Corn  brought 
her  basket  of  food  and  set  it  at  Tin-nin- 
nee-poh-ve's  door;  but  he  did  not  taste 
her  food  either.  And  she  went  away 
disappointed. 

When  Dwarf  Corn  heard  that  the 
young  man  had  not  eaten  either  White 
Com's  or  Blüe  Corn's  food  she  went  to 
her  mother  and  told  her,  "Ye-ah,  I  would 
like  to  cook  a  dinner  for  Tin-nin-nee-poh- 
ve.  Perhaps  he  would  eat  my  food. 
What  shall  1  cook?" 

"Go  out,"  replied  her  mother,  "and  find 


a  bee.  Bring  it  in  and  put  it  into  this 
jar." 

So  Dwarf  Corn  went  out  and  found  a 
bee.  She  brought  it  into  the  house  and 
put  it  into  a  jar. 

Some  days  later  her  mother  said,"You 
can  make  your  corn  meal  cake  to-day, 
Dwarf  Corn,  for  the  jar  is  now  readyfor 
you  to  take  to  Tin-nin-nee-poh-ve." 

Dwarf  Corn  peeped  into  the  jar  and 
it  was  full  of  honey.  She  set  to  work 
and  baked  a  corn  meal  cake  on  a  rock 
before  the  fire.  Then  she  took  the  fresh 
cake  and  the  jar  of  honey  and  left  them 
at  Tin-nin-nee-poh-ve's  door. 

Tin-nin-nee-poh-ve  stuck  his  finger  into 
the  honey  and  taáted  it.  He  thought  it 
was  so  delicious  that  he  said,  "I  hke  a 
girl  who  can  prepare  such  a  good  dinner. 
I  shall  eat  all  of  this."  So  Tin-nin-nee- 
poh-ve  ate  all  of  the  corn  cake  and  hon- 
ey and  a  short  time  after  that  he  and 
Dwarf  Corn  were  married. 

One  day  when  he  was  out  hunting, 
White  Corn  and  Blue  Corn  invited  Dwarf 
Corn  to  help  them  grind  corn.  While 
they  were  grinding  they  asked  Dwarf 
Corn  to  go  outside  to  help  them  catch  a 
chicken.  White  Corn  and  Blue  Corn 
had  a  wátch's  hoop  hidden  outside;  so 
when  they  went  out  White  Corn  said, 
"Let  US  play  a  game  first.  Each  one  of 
US  muél  jump  over  the  hoop."  So  she  ran 
and  jumped  over  the  hoop.  Blue  Corn 
followed  her  and  then  it  was  Dwarf 
Com's  turn.  Dwarf  Corn  did  not  want 
to  play  the  game,  but  White  Corn  and 
Blue  Corn  insiáted.  So  over  the  hoop 
she  jumped.  Juél  as  she  did  so  Dwarf 
Corn  turned  into  a  coyote.  She  had  to 
run  out  on  the  prairie  to  keep  the  Indians 
from  shooting  her.  She  did  not  know 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do. 
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Tin-nin-nee-poh-ve  was  returning  from 
his  hunt.  He  saw  the  coyote  and  drew 
his  arrow  to  shoot  her;  but  the  coyote  ran 
toward  him  and  her  eyes  looked  so  pleading 
that  he  put  his  arrow  back  into  the  quiver 
and  did  not  shóot.  AU  ihe  way  home  he 
kept  thinking  of  the  distressed  look  in  the 
coyotes  eyes.  When  he  reached  home 
and  found  that  Dwarf  Corn  was  not 
there  he  set  out  to  look  for  her.  He 
asked  everybody  whom  he  passed  if 
they  had  seen  Dwarf  Corn;  but  nobody 
seemed  to  know  anything  about  her. 

That  night  some  of  the  Indians  set  a 
trap  for  a  coyote  near  the  village.  Dwarf 
Corn  coyote  went  into  the  trap  and  when 
the  Indians  took  her  out  the  next  morn- 
ing  they  noticed  her  sad  eyes,  too;  so 
they  took  her  to  the  medicine  men. 

"There  is  something  strange  and  sad 
about  the  eyes  of  this  coyote,"  said  the 
Indians,  "so  we  are  afraid  to  kill  it." 

The  medicine  men  took  the  coyote  in- 
to their  room  and  danced  their  magic 
dance  around  her.  Then  the  coyote 
changed  back  again  mto  the  girl  Dwarf 
Corn.  She  told  the  medicine  men  what 
had  happened  to  her  and  they  gave  her 
two  drinking  gourds: 

"Tomorrow  morning,  Dwarf  Corn," 
they  said,  "go  down  to  the  river  for  wa- 
ter and  take  these  two  gourds  with  you. 
You  will  íind  White  Corn  and  Blue 
Corn  there.  They  will  ask  you  to  give 
them  your  gourds.  Do  so  and  they  will 
be  punished." 

Th^n  Dwarf  Corn  went  home  to  get 
Tin-nin-nee-poh-ve's  dinner  and  he  was 
very  happy  to  have  her  back  again. 

Next  morning  Dwarf  Corn  took  the 
two  gourds  down  to  the  river  as  the  med- 
icine men  had  told  her  to  do.  White 
Corn  and  Blue  Corn  were  there.  1  bey 
were  surprised  to  see  Dwarf  Corn;  but 
they  were  more  surprised  at  her  mee 
drinking  gourds. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  gourds, 
Dwarf  Corn^  We  would  like  to  have 
one  too.  Picase  let  us  have  a  drink  from 
yours?" 


"All  right,"  said  Dwarf  Corn,  and  she 
tossed  the  gourds  to  the  two  girls. 

White  Corn  and  Blue  Corn  dipped 
up  some  water  from  the  river  and  drank. 
Immediately  they  turned  into  snakes  and 
wiggled  away. 

So  Dwarf  Corn  lived  happily  ever 
afterward. 

The  ¡ndian  Runter  and  the  Deer. 

(Taos  Pueblo.) 

A  N  Indian  grandfather  used  to  tell  his 
grandson  a  long  time  ago  of  a 
hunter  who  was  out  in  the  woods  hunt- 
ing  game.  Game  is  animáis  and  birds 
that  people  eat,  you  knovv.  This  In- 
dian had  never  seen  a  deer,  for  he 
went  hunting  such  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
That  day  ?.  big  deer  with  long  branch- 
ing  horns  met  him.  The  Indian  was  so 
startled  that  he  fell  on  his  knees.  He 
thought  the  deer  was  the  Great  Spirit, 
so  he  knelt  down  to  say  his  prayers  to 
him. 

But  the  Indian  startled  the  deer,  too, 
so  he  ran  away.  The  Indian  hunter 
jumped  up  and  called  other  hunters  to 
help  him  follow  the  deer's  tracks,  so  they 
could  find  him  and  drive  him  into  their 
pueblo.  He  wanted  this  Great  Spirit  to 
live  with  them. 

The  hunters  followed  the  deer's  tracks 
for  a  long  time  and  then  fresh  snow  fell 
and  covered  them  over.  The  Indians 
did  not  know  which  way  to  go. 
They  were  standing  in  the  snow 
wondering  what  to  do  when  an  eaglc 
flew  over  their  heads  and  dropped  a 
feather  right  by  them. 

"The  Great  Spirit's  messenger,  the 
eagle,  is  helping  us,"  exclaimed  the  first 
hunter.  "I  shail  hold  up  this  feather  and 
lef  the  wind  blow  it  away  and  when  it 
falls  to  the  ground  it  will  ppint  in  the 
direction  that  we  shpuld  go."  The 
feather  pointed  north,  so  the  hunters 
Iraveled  north  for  many  days;  but  they 
could  not  find  the  deer.  And  then 
that  same  eagle  flew  over  their  heads 
again    and    dropped    a    feather.      This 
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time  the  feather  pointed  homeward  so 
the  hunters  turned  around  and  went 
home. 

When  they  reached  home  iheyfound 
twenty  deer  that  the  Indians  at  home 
had  caught.  They  were  all  dancing, 
singing  and  beating  drums  in  cele- 
bration.  But  just  as  the  hunters  re- 
turned  up  on  top  of  a  mountain,  they 
saw  the  big  deer  they  had  been  chas- 
ing.  He  seemed  to  be  standing  in  the  sky. 
All  ihe  Indians  believed  he  was  surely 
the  Great  Spirit.  They  fell  down  on 
their  knees  to  worship  him,  and  when 
they  did,  the  twenty  deer  they  had 
caught  all  ran  away.  The  Indians 
jumped  up  and  ran  after  them.  They 
caught  a  few  of  the  deer  again  and 
brought  them  back  to  live  in  the  pue- 
blo. For  a  long  time  they  worshipped 
them  as  gods;  but  one  day  when  one  of 
the  deer  was  accidentaly  killed,  the  Ind- 
ians ate  him.  Roasted  deer  meat  tasted 
so  delicious  and  deer  skin  made  such 
nice  shoes  and  clothes  that  the  Indians 
stopped  worshipping  deer.  They  kdled 
and  ate  them,  instead. 

Granddaddy  and  Grandmother  Fox. 

(San  Juan  Pueblo.) 

/^NCE  an  oíd  Granddaddy  Fox  and 
an  oíd  Grandmother  Fox  lived  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  near  the  San  Juan 
river.  The  San  Juan  river  is  not  a  very 
big  river  some  folks  would  cali  it  just  a 
creek  but  the  water-  runs  very  fast. 
These  two  oíd  foxes  had  lived  there  for 
many,  many  years.  Oíd  Granddady 
Fox  liked  to  go  down  to  the  river  to  lap 
up  the  cool  water  and  to  catch  the 
green  turtles  that  live  in  Ú\e  water  for 
his  dinner. 

One  day  he  was  strolling  along  the 
river's  bank,  when  he  saw  a  fine  fat 
turlle  in  the  edge  of  the  water.  It  looked 
so  near  and  so  easy  to  get,  because 
things  in  the  water  always  Jook  much 
nearer  than  they  really  are.  Oíd  Grand- 
daddy Fox  dipped  his  paw  in  the  water 
to  pulí  out  the  green  turtlc  for  his  dinner; 


but  just  as  he  did  this  a  rock  under  his 
hmd  foot  slipped  and  down  he  plunged 
into  the  water.  I  have  said  that  the 
water  runs  very  fast,  so  it  swept  poor 
Granddaddy  Fox  right  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  and  rolled  him  over  and  over 
in  the  water. 

Now  just  at  the  time  that  Granddaddy 
Fox  fell  into  the  river,  oíd  Grandmother 
Fox  came  down  to  the  river  to  fill  her 
jar  with  water;  for  she  was  getting 
ready  to  cook  some  corn  cakes  for 
dinner,  She  saw  something  fall  into 
the  water,  but  she  was  so  oíd  she 
could  not  see  very  well.  She  could  not 
decide  whether  it  was  Granddaddy  Fox 
who  fell  in  or  just  a  big  rock.  She 
watched  the  water  near  the  spot  where 
she  had  seen  something  fall  in.  The 
water  continued  to  splash,  so  she  very 
much  f eared  that  it  must  be  Granddaddy 
Fox. 

Every  winter  in  those  days,  a  pair 
of  snow  birds  used  to  come  down  from 
the  Taos  mountains  and  live  near  the 
oíd  foxes.  They  were  very  friendly 
snow  birds  and  often  did  kind  things  for 
their  neighbors. 

Grandmother  Fox  was  so  excited 
and  so  worried  that  she  ran  as  fast  as 
she  could  to  the  snow  bird: 

"Please,  Snow  Bird,  fly  across  the 
river  and  see  if  that  is  not  Granddaddy 
Fox  splashing  under  the  water  ?" 

The  snow  bird  did  not  wait  to  ans- 
wer,  but  flew  to  the  river  at  once,  and 
sure  enough  when  she  was  flying  right 
over  the  middle  of  the  stream,  thei^  was 
a  big  thing  like  a  ball  rolling  and  splash- 
ing under  the  water. 

"Is  that  you,  Granddaddy  Fox," 
asked  the  Snow  Bird. 

"Yes,"  replied  Granddaddy  Fox  and 
his  mouth  got  full  of  water  and  he 
only  could  sputter,  "Help  me!" 

The  snow  bird  was  so  small  she 
knew  she  could  not  pulí  Granddaddy 
Fox  out.  She  flew  quickly  back  to 
Grandmother  Fox;  "It  is  Granddaddy 
Fox  and  he  wants  help." 

Right      away      quick     Grandmother 
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Fox  grabbed  a  long  stick  that  reached 
callthe  way  to  the  middle  of  the  river, 
>vhere  poor  oíd  Granddaddy  Fox  was 
stiil  splashing.  He  saw  the  stick  and 
caught  hold  of  it  with  all  four  of  his  wet 
paws.  Then  Grandraother  Fox  pulled 
h\m  ashore.  She  helped  hira  to  smooth 
liis  wet  fur  with  her  tongue  and  they 
trotted  back  ho.ns  together. 

The  White  Gander  of  Taos. 

(Taos  Pueblo.) 

^  A  FLOCK  of  white  wild  geese  used  to 
^'^~^  spend  th^r  summers  on  a  lake  near 
aos.  Every  winter  they  flew  south 
[to  find  warmer    weather.     One    winter 

ill  of  the  geese,  except  one  pair,  flew 
away.  These  two  geese  were  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  The  ganders  fealhers 
were  so  white  that  they  shone  in  the 
sun  and  the  goose  was  as  pretty  as  he, 
While  these  two  beautiful  geese  were 
still  on  the  lake,  all  of  the  woods  around 
caught  on  fire.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  a  forest  fire,  where  all  of  the  trees 
bum  almost  at  once  and  all  the  air  is 
black  with  smoke  ?  Well,  that  is  the 
kind  of  fire  that  burnt  all  around  these 
two  beautiful  geese.  The  feathers  of  the 
goose  caught  on  fire  when  she  tried  to 
fly  away  and  the  beautiful  goose  burned 
up;  butthe  gander  could  fly  faster.  He 
|ílew  away  up  into  the  smoky    air,  away 

ibove  the  clouds  and  the  smoke  and 
got  safely  away.  But  his  beautiful, 
shiny  white  feathers  were  all  black  from 
the  smoke  and  the  soot.  He  was  a 
black  gander  now,  and  he  flew  around 
all  alone,  for  the  other  geese  had  left 
him,  you  know. 

The  Taos  Indians  saw  the  black 
gander  one  day  and  they  called  him  a 
"demon."  A  dernon  is  something  that 
does  mean  things  to  people  and  brings 
them  lots  of  trouble.  So  the  Indians 
decided  to  kill  that  demon.  They  got 
their  bows  and  arrows  and  went  out  to 
shoot  him. 

But  while    they    were    getting    their 


bows  and  arrows  a  big,  hard  rain,  called 
a  cloudburst  came.  It  rained  so  hard 
and  3o  fast  that  it  washed  all  of  the 
black  off  the  sooty  gander  and  made 
him  beautiful  and  white  once  more. 

When  the  rain  was  over  the  gander 
flew  away  up  in  ihé  clean  cool  air. 
He  was  so  high  up  that  when  the 
Indians  saw  him,  he  still  looked  black  to 
them — because  things  always  look 
black  away  up  in  the  air.  The  Indians 
drew  their  bows  and  shot  their  arrows 
up  at  the  gander.  One  arrow  went 
right  through  the  poor  gander's  body 
and  he  fell  down  dead. 

The  Indians  thought  they  had  killed 
a  demon;  but  when  a  beautiful  white 
bird  fell  down  instead,  they  were  sur- 
prised.  They  were  very  sorry  too;  for 
they  believed  that  the  beautiful  white 
bird  was  a  good  white  spirit  that  had 
come  to  drive  away  the  demon  from 
them  during  the  rain.  And  noW  that 
they  had  shot  him  there  would  be  no 
white  spirit  to  drive  aWay  the  demon, 
if  the  demon  should  come  again.  All 
the  Indians  were  so  sad  that  they  beat 
their  drums  and  chanted  sad  music  and 
after  that  they  never  shot  any  moíe 
white  birds. 

The  Fate  oí  the  Girl  Witch 

(Told  about  Acoma  by  a  Seama  GirK) 

LJ[UM-AH-HA--long,  long  ago,  two 
girls  of  Acoma,  who  were  grind- 
ing  corn  together  one  day.  One  of 
the  girls  was  a  witch,  but  her  friend 
did  not  know  this.  Both  of  them  liked 
the  same  young  man  in  the  village. 
He  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
witch  girl  but  he  liked  the  other  girl; 
so  the  witch  girl  was  jealous.  While 
they  were  grinding  the  witch  girl  sug- 
gesled  that  they  go  out  and  find  a 
turkey  to  roast  for  a  feast;  so  Vul  they 
went  m  search  ot  a  turkey.  .  -  , .  ,^-f-  . 

"There  are  several  turkeys  ^  in  oíd 
lady  Si-yah's  chicken  house.  Let  us 
turn  ourselves  into  foxes  and  go  in  to 
get  one,"  said  the  witch  girl. 
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"1  do  not  know  how  to  turn  into  a 
fox,"  said  the  other  girl,  "but  I  think 
it  would  be  lots  of  fun.  We  should 
not  take  Mrs.  Si-yah's  lurkey;  but  we 
could  go  into  the  chicken  house  and 
tease  them.  It  is  too  bad  we  do  not 
know  how  to  become  foxes." 

"I  know  how  to  change  into  a  fox 
and  I  will  show  you  how  to  do  so,  too," 
said  the  witch  girl.  So  she  took  out  a 
witch's  hoop  from  under  her  shawl. 

"  We  can  jump  over  this  hoop  wishing 
that  we  were  foxes  and  our  wish  will 
come  true." 

Immediately  the  witch  girl  jumped 
over  the  hoop  and  tumed  into  a  fox. 
The  other  girl  followed  suit  and  the 
two  foxes  slipped  over  to  Mrs.  Si-yah's 
chicken  house.  The  witch  girl  made 
the  other  girl  go  in  first,  then,  instead 
of  going  in  her  self,  she  shut  the  open- 
ing  and  latched  the  girl  fox  inside. 
She  changed  herself  back  into  a  girl 
with  the  hoop  and  ran  away,  leaving  the 
poor  girl  fox  to  be  caught  and  killed. 

Very  soon  Mrs.  Si-yah  carne  out  to 
feed  her  turkeys.  When  she  opened 
the  door  the  girl  fox  jumped  out  and  ran 
for  help  to  the  young  man  she  liked. 
He  was  sitting  in  his  house  making  moc- 
casins.  The  poor  girl  fox  tried  so  hard 
lo  tell  him  who  she  was  and  to  ask  him 
lo  help  her;  but  all  she  could  do  was  to 
smell  hi?  buckskin  and  walk  around  and 
around  him. 

The  young  man  knew  there  was  some- 
thing  slrange  about  a  fox  that  would  come 
inlo  his  house  and  walk  around  so  cióse 
to  him,  so  he  caught  her  and  took  her  to 
Grandmolher  Spider. 

"Grandmother  Spider,"  said  he,  "thcre 
is  something  ¿trange  about  this  fox.      She 


seems  to  wanl  help  for  something,  so  I 
have  brought  her  to  you." 

So  Grandmother  Spider  went  into  an- 
other  room  and  brought  out  her  sharp 
cutting  stone.  She  climbed  up  on  the 
girl  fox  and-  cut  crosses  all  over  her  skin^ 
The  skin  dropped  oíf  and  there  stood  the 
girl  once  more,  Then  Grandmother  Spi- 
der asked  the  girl  what  had  happened  to 
change  her  into  a  fox.  She  told  Grand- 
mother Spider  all  about  the  other  girl 
and  hér  hoop. 

"Very  well,"  said  Grandmother  Spi- 
der, "if  that  girl  is  so  fond  of  hoops^  take 
these  two  hoops  along  with  you.  One 
has  the  symbol  of  a  snake  inside.  When 
you  reach  the  foot  of  the  Acoma  Mesa 
that  girl  will  meet  you  and  beg  for  one 
of  your  hoops.  Roll  this  hoop  with  the 
snake  symbol  to  her  and  she  will  be 
punished  for  her  ill  deed." 

Sure  enough  when  the  girl  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mesa  the  witch  girl  met 
her  and  begged  for  one  of  her  pretty 
hoops. 

"You  may  have  one  if  you  cancatch  it," 
said  the  girl.  "You  wait  here  and  I  will 
climb  the  hill  and  roll  it  down  to  you." 

The  witch  girl  waited  at  the  bottom 
while  the  other  girl  climbed  the  hill  and 
rolled  down  the  snake  hoop.  She  ran 
«nd  caught  the  hoop.  That  very  mo- 
ment  she  was  tumed  into  a  snake  and 
ran  into  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

The  Líon  and  the  Deer 

(The  Picuris  Pueblo  versión  of  the  Hopí 
tale,  the  Envious  Coyote) 

W^EN-TER — a  long  time  age — a  lion 
and  a  deer  were  near  neighbors  up 
in  the  mountains.  Each  of  them  had 
two  little  ónes.  One  day  they  went  out 
into  the  foreál  together  to  get  loads  of 
wood. 

"There  are  many  lice  in  the  woods 
this  fall,  Mrs.  Deer,"  said  Mrs.  Lion,  "let 
US  élop  awhile  and  pick  them  oíf  of  each 
other."  So  they  álopped  and  put  down 
their  wood  and  Mrs.  Deer  picked  lice  off 
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of  Mrs.  Lion,     After  awhile   Mrs.  Lion 
began  picking  lice  oíf  of  Mrs.  Deer. 

"Hold  up  your  head,  Mrs.  Deer,"  she 
said,  "for  you  seem  to  have  a  great  many 
on  your  neck."  Mrs.  Deer  held  up  her 
head  and  Mrs.  Lion  grabbed  the  deer's 
throat  with  her  sharp  teeth  and  killed 
her  immediately. 

Mrs.  Lion  cut  the  deer  in  half  and 
took  half  of  it  to  the  little  deer.  "Your 
mother  killed  a  cow,"  she  said  to  the  little 
deer,  "and  asked  me  to  bring  part  of  it 
home  for  her.  She  will  come  soon  with 
the  rest  of  it;  but  she  wants  you  to  have 
some  of  it  already  cooked  for  her  supper 
when  she  gets  here."  And  Mrs.  Lion 
went  on  to  her  own  home  with  raw  deer 
meat  for  her  baby  lions. 

The  two  little  deer  set  to  work  to  have 
supper  ready  for  their  mother.  They  cut 
oíf  a  piece  of  meat  and  put  it  on  a  rock 
over  the  fire.  "Tseet-leet-leet-tseet,"  said 
the  meat  as  it  cooked,  "do  noteat  memy 
children.  The  lion  killed  me  while  we 
were  bringing  wood.  Tomorrow  go  to 
the  deer's  house  across  the  river  and  tell 
them  what  has  happened  to  me  and  they 
will  take  care  of  you." 

So  the  next  day,  aíter  Mrs.  Lion  weiit 
oíf  into  the  mountains  for  wood,  the  two 
little  deer  set  out  for  the  deer's  house. 
Eut  juál  as  they  got  outside  of  their  home 
they  found  the  two  little  lions  rolling  over 
on  the  ground  biting  and  playing  with 
cach  other. 

"Good  morning,  .  little  Deer,"  they 
called,  "you  have  such  pretty  coats. 
What  made  them  so  shiny^  We 
would  like  to  make  our  coats  shiny, 
too." 

"Our  mother  baked  us  in  her  oven  to 
make  us  shme,"  replied  the  deer,  "would 
you  like  for  us  to  help  you  to  bake,  too?" 

"Yes  indeed,"  said  the  little  lions. 

They  all  built  a  íire  in  the  oven,  and 
when  it  was  hot  the  two  little  lions  jumped 
into  it  and  the  deer  shut  the  door  tight 
on  the  outside.  Then  the  little  deer  ran 
away  as  faál  as  they  could,  because  they 
knew  the  Iion  would  come  after  them  as 


soon  as  she  i  eturned  and  found  her  cooked 
babies. 

They  ran  down  to  the  river,  but  as 
soon  as  they  reached  there  they  heard 
the  lion  roaring  right  behind  them. 

"Hide  us,  hide  us  quick,  please  Mr. 
Cricket,"  they  begged  of  the  cricket  ferry 
man,  "Mrs.  Lion  is  trying  to  catch  us  to 
eat  US  up." 

"Jump  into  my  nose,"  said  Mr.  Crick- 
et; and  the  little  deer  had  juát  gotten  into 
his  nose  when  the  angry  lion  carne  run- 
ning  up. 

"Where  are  those  two  little  deer,"  she 
growled,  "I  tracked  them  down  here  to 
the  river.  Where  have  they  gone  from 
here?" 

"You  will  have  to  look  for  them,  Mrs. 
Lion,"  replied  Mr.  Cricket,  speaking  like 
a  man  with  a  cold  in  his  head. 

And  furious  Mrs.  Lion  ran  away  to 
the  top  of    high  hill  to  look  for  the  deer. 

Mr.  Cricket  hurriedly  carried  the  little 
deer  across  the  river;  but  when  they  were 
on  the  other  side,  Mrs.  Lion  saw  them 
from  her  position  on  the  high  hill.  She 
ran  back  to  Mr.  Cricket  and  told  him  to 
"Hurry  and  take  me  across  the  river.  1 
want  to  catch  those  little  deer." 

Mr.  Cricket  took  Mrs.  Lion  on  his 
back  and  slowly  swam  across  the  river. 
He  wanted  to  give  the  little  deer  time  to 
reach  the  deer's  house. 

When  Mrs.  Lion  reached  the  deer's 
house  the  little  deer  were  already  inside. 
She  climbed  to  the  roof  and  called  down 
through  the  door,  "send  those  deer  up 
here!     I  want  them!" 

''Come  down  and  get  them  if  you  want 
them,"  replied  oíd  Grandfather  Deer 
with  his  long  sharp  antlers,  and  he  placed 
himself  right  under  the  open  door. 

Mrs.  Lion  leaped  down  into  the  room 
and  landed  on  Grandfather  Deer's  ant- 
lers. They  gored  a  big  hole  in  her  side 
and  she  began  bleeding  to  death. 

"Come,  all  those  who  like  blood,"  called 
Grandfather  Deer,  "and  devour  the  blood 
of  the  greateál  of  all  blood  eaters."  Then 
flies,  gnats  and  inseds  of  all  kinds  came 
down  and  ate  up  the  blood  of  the  lion. 
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The  Lazy  Fox  and  the  Bird 

(Seama,  a  Laguna  Pueblo) 

(^LD  Mr.  Fox  was  out  one  morning 
when  a  bird  flew  over  his  head. 
The  foolish  bird  flew  too  near  and  Mr. 
Fox  jumped  up  and  caught  him.  He 
picked  all  the  feathers  oíf  of  the  bird  and 
said  to  him:  "Now  you  go  to  my  den 
and  tell  Mrs.  Fox  to  cook  you  for  my 
dinner." 

The  bird  went  away  towards  the  den, 

"1  wonder  what  I  can  find  to  take  to 
Mrs.  Fox  to  cook  for  dinner  instead  of 
myself,"  thought  she;  and  just  then  she 
íound  an  oíd  shoe. 

The  naked  bird  picked  up  the  oíd 
shoe  and  carried  il  to  Mrs.  Fox's  den. 
She  called  out  when  she  reached  the  den 
door,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Fox,  here  is  a  shoe  Mr. 
Fox  wants  you  to  cook  for  his  dinner." 

Then  the  bird  ran  away,  for  she  had 
no  feathers  to  fly  with. 

Mrs.  Fox  took  the  oíd  shoe  and  made 
a  stew  of  it. 

Later  when  Mr.  Fox  carne  in  to  din- 
ner he  smacked  his  lips  and  exclaimed: 
"What  a  delicious  bird  this  is!  I  «hall 
try  to  catch  another  for  it  tastes  so  good!" 

"Phew!"  said  Mrs.  Fox,  "this  is  not 
a  bird,  il  is  an  oíd  shoe!" 

And  Mr.  Fox  was  so  angrj'  that  he 
ran  outside  and  bumped  his  head  on  a 
rock. 

The  Fox  and  the  Quaíls 

(Seama,  a  Laguna  Pueblo) 

^^NE  day  long  years  ago,  Mr.  Fox 
went  to  sleep  under  a  juniper  tree. 
Three  quails  carne  along  and  found  him 
fast  asleep.  They  tiptoed  quietly  to  Mr. 
Fox,  took  out  their  knives  from  their  pock- 
ets  and  cut  a  piece  of  meat  out  of  his 
side.  Tlien  they  sewed  him  up  again 
and  built  a  fine  nearby  to  cook  the  meat. 

The  roasting  meat  smelled  so  good  it 
waked  Mr.  Fox. 

"Sniíí,  sniíf,  where  is  that  meat?"  and 
Mr.  Fox  trotted  oíf  to  íind  it. 


Very  soon  a  quail's  voíce  called  to 
him,  "Good  day,  Mr.  Fox,  won't  you 
come  and  diñe  with  us?  Wc  are  just 
cooking  meat  for  our  dinner." 

"Thank  you.  I  will  with  pleasure," 
replied  Mr.  Fox,  "for  your  meat  smells 
so  delicious  it  makes  me  hungry." 

Then  the  greedy  fox  ate  up  all  the 
meat. 

"We  cut  that  meat  from  your  side, 
Mr.  Fox.  We  hope  you  enjoyed  eating 
yourself,"  laughed  the  quails  as  they  ran 
away. 

And  Mr.  Fox  was  furious;  for  if  a  per- 
son  eats  himself  he  will  surely  die. 

The  Fate  of  Redflower. 

^^-way-way-ham-by-yoh  in  a  village 
caUed  Yun-geh,  an  oíd  Indian  man 
and  woman  lived  with  their  son  Red- 
flower. Redflower  had  a  young  wife 
named  White  Com,  who  lived  with 
them  too  and  they  were  all  very  happy. 

One  Christmas  time  the  oíd  folks 
told  Redflower  to  go  up  in  the 
mountains  near  Yun-geh  and  get  some 
Christmas  tree  branches  for  the 
Christmas  dance.  For  the  índians,  you 
know,  tie  Christmas  tree  branches  on 
their  arms  and  legs  and  wave  them  in 
their  hands  in  the  sacred  Christmas 
dance  for  all  of  the  beautiful  green 
things  that  the  Great  Spirit  makes  grow. 

Redflower  took  his  bow  and  arrows 
and  started  up  the  mountain.  On  his 
way,  he  saw  a  deer  among  the  oak 
trees.  Very  quickly  Redflower  drew 
his  bow  and  killed  the  deer  with  an 
arrow.  But  the  Great  Spirit  does  not 
want  an  Indian  to  kill  anything  when  he 
is  on  his  way  to  get  Christmas  boughs 
for  sacred  dances.  So  the  minute  that 
the  arrow  killed  the  deer  Redflower 
tumed  into  a  big  stone. 

And  this  very  day  you  can  see  that 
big  stone  standing  outside  the  Indian  Pu- 
eblo of  San  Juan. 
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FOLKLORE  AND  MUSIC 


Songs  by  Indian  Children, 

The  singing  by  pupils  of  the  United 
States  Indian  School  during  the  Santa  Fe 
Fiesta  was  much  appreciated  and  enthusi- 
astically  applauded  by  the  crowds.  The 
children  had  been  trained  by  Mrs.  De 
Huíf,  wife  of  the  supeiintendent  of  the 
school.  The  songs  had  been  collected 
by  Mrs.  DeHuíf  who  contributed  the 
Pueblo  legends  which  appear  in  this 
number  of  "El  Palacio."  The  songs 
rendered  during  the  Fiesta  with  so  much 
verve  by  the  Indian  children  were: 

( 1 )  "Nah  ve  ha  a,  *  a  Tewa  lo  ve  song. 

(2)  "Chi  li  neh  hay  me,"  (Why  do 
you  leave  me)  a  San  Juan  song,  sung 
by  two  girls, 

(3)  "See  ah  mah>"  a  Navajo  love 
song. 

(4)  A  teasing  love  song  of  San 
Ildefonso,  sung  by  a  San  Ildefonso  boy. 

(5)  A  Sia  love  song,  sung  by  a 
Sia  boy.     (Qucres  song) 

(6)  A  Tewa  circle  dance  song,  sung 
by  a  San  Juan  boy. 

(7)  "  High  yoh,  high  yoh  wit  si  nah 
yoh,"  a  Pawnee  and  Navaho  drinking 
(mescal  or  peyote)  song. 


IT  15  WRITTEN 


The  Goldcn  Age  of  Perú. 

Hamilton  Bell  contributes  to  the  moál 
recent  number  of  "Natural  Hiátory"  an 
essay  on  "The  Golden  Age  of  Perú," 
which  serves  as  an  introdu(ítion  to  the  álo- 
ry  of  the  high  period  of  Peruvian  culture 
which  was  terminated  so  suddenly  by  the 
Spanish  Conqueát.  The  article  is  to  be 
supplemented  in  the  next  issue  by  an  il- 
luátrated  account  of  the  gold  utensils  and 
precious  omaments  of  the  pre-Spanish  pe- 
riod which  were  colleded  by  the  late 
Adolph  F.  Bandelier,    for    many    years 


with  the  Archaeological  Inálitute  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Reagan   Publishes   EUhnological  Mono- 
graphs. 

From  Albert  B,  Reagan,  formerly  of 
Jemez  and  a  member  of  the  New  Méx- 
ico Archaeological  Society,  the  Museum 
library  has  received  a  reprint  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of 
Science  and  covering  the  following  es- 
says  by  Mr.  Reagan:  "Wild  or  Indian 
Rice,"  "The  Influenza  and  the  Navajo," 
''A  Trip  in  the  Lilde  Fork,  Nett  River 
Country,  Minnesota,"  "A  Trip  Among 
the  Rainy  Lakes,"  'The  Flood  Myth  of 
the  Chippewas,"  "Glacial  Deposits  in  Pine 
River  Valley,  Colorado,"  "Probable  Eo- 
cene  Glacial  Deposits  in  the  Fort  Apache 
Región,  Arizona."  All  of  them  are  in 
more  or  less  popular  ¿tyle  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  "Don  Diego." 

Two  New  México  Poets. 

"Poetry"  for  September  publishes  a 
group  of  poems  by  Glenway  Wescott, 
who  counts  himself  a  citizen  of  Santa  Fe. 
His  litlle  book  of  poems,  "The  Bitterns," 
is  reviewed  in  this  number  by  the  editor, 
Harriet  Munroe.  She  says:  "Residence 
of  a  year  or  two  in  New  México  has  con- 
íirmed  this  auáterity  by  adding  its  own 
átark  discipline  of  deserts,  mountain  spa- 
ces,  and  the  art  of  primitive  races."  Mrs. 
Monroe  at  the  same  time  leviews  the  re- 
cent book  of  poems  by  Yvor  Winters, 
also  a  resident  of  Santa  Fe,  and  of  his 
work  she  says:  "Mr!  Winters*  book  has 
the  feel  of  the  desert  in  its  title,  'The  Im- 
mobile  Wind,'  which  no  one  who  has 
been  in  those  ¿lili  spaces  can  queálion  as 
paradoxical.  This  poet  has  cxperienced 
their  gift  of  solitude.  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  a  voice  from  the  desert,  the  ex- 
pression  of  a  spirit  in  intímate  communion 
with  it — a  spirit  proud  and  sepárate." 
The  editor  says  further:  "The  reader 
may  be  left  to  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  more  cryptic  poems,  including  the 
'Two  Dramalic  Interludes  for  Puppets.' 
But  even  one  who  lives  'in  the  greateál 
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of  our  valleys'  can  hardly  fail  to  get  from 
ihis  one  with  its  beautiful  \aü  line  a  hint 
of  desert  grandeur  and  silence: 

"Death  goes  before  me  on  his  hands  and 

knees 
And  we  go  down  among    the    bending 

trees. 

Weeping  I  go  and  no  man  gives  me  ease 
I  am  that  ¿Irange  thing  that  each  álrange 
eye  sees. 

Eyes  of  the  silence,  and  all  life  an  eye, 
Turn  in  the  wind,  and  always  I  walk  by. 

Too  still  I  go,  and  all  things  go  from  me 
As  down  far  autumn  beaches  a  man  runs 
to  the  sea. 

My  hands  are  cold,  my  lips  are  thin  and 

dumb, 
Stillness  is  like  the  beating  of  a  drum." 

Mr.  Wescott's  experience  of  the  des- 
ert is  less  intímate  and  átatic.  He  has 
followed  the  trail,  for  him  the  desert 
moves: 

"The  sun  slides  down; 
I  have  not  healed 

My  lame,  leprous  day; 
1  am  not  swift  enough  to  talk 
From  May  to  May. 

Desert  flows  beneath  my  feet, 

Drips  out  of  the  sky. 
But  I  lie  down  beside  content, 
For  viélory  is  imminent, 

Night  opens  her  deep  eye." 

Indeed,  the  desert  dees  not  pervade 
this  brochure  of  twelve  poems.  There 
is  a  hint  of  softer  places  and  more  per- 
sonal emotions.  Moátly,  however,  it  ex- 
presses  youth's  "loneliness."  Finally,  "If 
the  effedl  is  sometimes  loo  tight,  too 
squeezed,  this  may  be  the  ardor  of  youth, 
which  will  yield  its  over-emphasis  to  time. 
Meantime  those  poets^  have  ¿truck  out, 
each  one,  a  new  and  personal  tune.  As 
Mr.  Wescott  sings, 

'I  in  my  pitiful  flesh 
Transíigured,  have  woven 
Music  of  wilderness.' " 


This  number  leads  oíf  with  a  prose 
translation  of  poems  by  Paul  Fort,  the 
French  poet,  as  rendered  by  John  Strong 
Newberry.  A  poem  by  the  Auálriam 
poet,  Ranier  Maria  Rilke,  is  a  grim  bai- 
lad, takmg  for  its  theme  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden  after  his  defeat  by 
the  Russians.  The  translation  isby  Jes- 
sie  Lemont.  Marya  Zaturensky  is  a  Rus- 
sian  writer  now  resident  in  New  York^ 
who  contributes  a  group  of  verses  that 
are  as  charming  in  their  conception  m& 
they  are  in  their  con¿lru¿lion,  even  though 
there  is  a  sadness  and  regret  of  the  futil- 
ity  of  all  things  that  runs  through  them,. 
poignantly  in  the  \aü  two  lines  of  "Mem- 
ories,"  a  pidure  of  lower  New  York  City 
at  the  noon  hour: 

"Here  in  this  alien  crowd  í  walk  apart, 
Clasping  remembered  beauty  to  my  heart." 

Tenting  in  the  Pueblo  Country. 

The  Sunday  magazine  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  for  September  I  Ith,  pub- 
lishes  the  second  article  on  the  Puebla 
Indian  Country  by  George  Law,  for- 
merly  of  Santa  Fe  and  a  member  of  the 
New  México  Archaeological  Sociely. 
The  article  treats  on  the  pidorial  eífeds 
in  Pueblo  art  and  architecílure  and  is  en- 
titled  "Tenting  in  the  Pueblo  Indian 
Country." 

"Asia"  for  October. 

"Asia"  for  October  makes  an  ím- 
portant  contrtbution  to  the  story  of' 
international  relations  as  they  affect  the 
Far  Eaál.  It  is  by  William  Hard  and 
is  entitled  "God  and  Chess  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conferehce,"  and  is  iíluálrated  with 
fine  half  tone  rcproduélions  of  photographs^ 
taken  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  "The  Lovelieál  Lady  of 
China"  is  an  ancient  tale  retold  by  L, 
Adams  Beck  and  illuátrated  by  Edith 
Emerson.  "My-  Apprenlice  Days  in 
Persia,"  "The  President  of  tlie  Far  Eaál- 
ern  Republic,"  "The  Philippines  before 
Magellan,"  are  other  titles  that  invite  to 
fourfold  reading.  The  duo-tone  insets 
this  month  are  grouped  under  the  head- 
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ing  ^'The  Majeály  oF  the  Law,"  and  con- 
siál  of  pidures  of  pólice  in  various  parts 
of  Asia. 

Unique  Scientific  Journal. 

"Arrow  Points,"  issued  monthly  by  the 
Alabama  Anthropological  Society,  has 
again  reached  the  Museum  hbrary  and 
brings  detailed  notes  of  the  archaeologi- 
cal  research  work  in  that  southern  átate. 
The  accounts  are  illuátrated  with  photo- 
graphs  paáted  diredly  into  the  mimeo- 
graphed  text,  which  is  also  illuátrated  with 
drawings  and  plates.  It  is  the  moál  uni- 
qiie  scientific  journal  that  comes  in  the  ex- 
change  liál  of  "El  Palacio." 


MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES 


Glássiíyíng  Museum  Specimens. 

The  many  friends  in  New  México  of 
Mr.  N.  C.  Nelson,  Associate  Curator  of 
the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Hiátory, 
will  be  intereáled  to  learn  that  he  has 
been  working  over  an  archaeological  col- 
leétion  from  Egypt,  northwcál  África 
and  Spain.  As  the  Egyptian  specimens 
are  not  accompanied  by  chronological 
data,  their  date  muál  be  inferred  either  by 
comparing  ihem  with  the  record  from 
weálern  Europe  or  by  átudying  their  sur- 
face  appearance.  Those  that  have  been 
exposed  for  a  long  time  have  undergone 
a  greatcr  degree  of  patination  than  those 
exposed  more  recently,  and  in  this  way 
the  relative  age  is  revealed.  The  arti- 
fadts  from  Egypt  were  found  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  desert,  while  some  from  north- 
eaát  África  and  Spain  were  found  in 
caves.  Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  there 
is  some  agreement  between  the  desert 
specimens  and  those  obtained  from  the 
caves. 

Increased  Museum  Intereál. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Newark  Museum  Association  reports 
2.937  gifts  to  the  Museum  and  an  adive 
membership  of  2,505,  being  an  increase 


of  more  than  500  per  centén  one  year. 
The  balance  sheet  shows  expenditures  for 
the  year  of  more  than  $  1  3,000. 

Annual  Exhibit  in  New,  Gallery. 

The  annual  art  exhibit  at  Oíd  Lyme, 
Connedícut,  was  held  in  the  new  gallery 
juél  built  by  the  artiél  colony  there.  The 
paid  admissions  exceeded  5,000  and  the 
aggregate  of  sales  of  paintings  was  more 
than  $10,000.  The  beautyof  the  new 
gallery  was  a  surprise  to  all  visitors. 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 


Buys  Landscape  by  Nash.  .     , 

Mr.  Willard  Nash,  the  young  Detroit 
artiát,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Art  Colony,  has  juál  sold  a  lovely  Santa 
Fe  landscape  and  it  will  find  a  perma- 
nent  place  in  an  attraétive  El  Paso  home. 
The  piétture  is  one  of  much  beauty  and 
carries  with  it  a  realiátic  sense  of  south- 
weátern  feeling  and  atmosphere.  In  the 
foreground  are  several  adobe  buildings 
flooded  in  sunshine,  while  in  the  back- 
ground  is  the  sweep  of  the  eternal  hills 
mottled  with  cloud  shadows  and  ciad  in 
verdure. 

Gaspards  Return  from  Tibet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  León  Gaspard  of  the 
Face  Art  Colony  have  juát  returned  from 
a  tour  which  took  them  through  Mongo- 
lia  to  Tibet.  They  returned  by  way  of 
Shanghai  and  Yokahama.  As  the  re- 
gión they  traversed  in  China  is  ¿lili  very 
much  diáturbed  because  of  warlike  con- 
ditions,  they  had  many  thrilling  adven- 
tures.  Mr.  Gaspard  made  a  large  num- 
ber  of  sketches  and  as  a  result  of  thetrip 
will  in  the  near  future  have  for  exhibit  a 
considerable  number  of  important  can-, 
vasses. 


MUSEUM   EVENTS 


Women's  Museum  Board. 

The  followmg  are   the   new   non-resi- 
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dent  members  of  thc  Women's  Museum 
Board,  ele<íled  at  a  recent  meeling  of  the 
local  members:  Miss  Evelyn  Shuler  and 
Mrs.  Jar  Van  Houten  of  Ratón,  Mrs. 
Eduardo  Otero  of  Lo?  Lunas,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
McMillan,  Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Nordhaus  and 
Mrs.  Harriett  Donohoo  of  Albuquerquc, 
Mrs.  Taylor  of  Springer,  Mrs.  Hinds  of 
Tucumcari,  Mrs.  Elmer  Veeder  of  Las 
Vegas,  Mrs.  Doepp  of  Carlsbad,  Mrs. 
Nalhan  Jaffa  and  Mrs.  John  Poe  of  Ros- 
well  Mrs.  H.  L  Hall  of  Chama,  Mrs. 
Samuel  EIdodt  of  San  Juan,  and  Mr». 
Al.  Coleman  of  Oíd  Albuquerquc. 


IN  THE  FIELD 


Work  in  the  Chaco  Canyon, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Hewett  left 
on  Thursday  evening,  September  15th, 
for  the  Chaco  Canyon,  where  the  School 
of  American  Research  and  the  Museum 
of  New  México  are  conduífting  opera- 
tions  during  the  fall.  Par  reaching  plans 
for  extending  the  work  over  a  number  of 
years  have  been  formulated  and  will  be 
put  into  execution  as  funds  are  available. 
Curator  Wesley  Bradfield  and  others  of 
the  üañ  left  thc  day  before  by  automo- 
bile. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Henri's  Littie  Joke. 

We  recently  read  of  one  of  our  newly 
rich  paying  $250,000  for  an  oíd  maáler, 
and  were  reminded  of  a  remark  made  by 
Robert  Henn,  the  artiát,  on  a  similar  case. 
"To  a  millionaire  of  that  type,  you  know,'^ 
said  Henri,  "an  cid  masíter  is  mercly  a 
megaphone  for  his  money  to  talk  through. 
— Boálon  Transcript. 
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Pueblo  Myths  and  Legends. 

By    Mrs.  J.   D.    DeHuíf. 


The  Fate  of  the  Witch  Wiíe. 

(Zia  and  San  Juan  Pueblos.) 

^^NCE  upon  a  time,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  an  Indian  and  his  wife  took 
some  soap  root  down  to  the  river  to  wash 
their  hair.  They  sat  down  on  the  river's 
bank  ¿n  the  warm  sunshine  to  dry  it,  and 
when  it  became  dry  the  man  sat  on  the 
ground  at  his  wife's  knee  while  she 
combed  and  arranged  his  hair.  The 
combing  of  his  hair  felt  so  soothing  that 
he  soon  fell  asieep. 

Now  this  man's  wife  was  a  witch  but 
he  did  not  know  it,  and  she  did  not  love 
her  husband.  So  when  he  went  to  sieep 
she  took  him  and  put  him  on  top  of  a 
steep  sided  peak  of  ¿tone,  with  tall  cliffs 
on  all  sides  and  left  him  there. 

When  the  man  awoke  there  was  no 
way  for  him  to  get  down  oíf  the  cliíf. 
It  was  so  small,  too,  that  he  could  only 
lie  ¿lili  to  keep  from  falling  oíf  and  kill- 
ing  himself  on  the  rocks  far  below. 

He  lay  there  mourning  and  élarving 
for  four  days  when  a  tiny  rock  squirrel 
found  him.  The  squirrel  ran  down  the 
cliíf  and  soon  returned  with  an  acorn  of 
water  and  an  acorn  cup  full  of  corn  meal 
mush.  He  oífered  it  to  the  álarving 
man,  but  the  man  only  laughed  and  said, 
"That  will  not  even  be  a  taáte,  Brother 
Squirrel."  The  squirrel  did  not  answer. 
He  quietly  set  the  acorns  down  by  the 
man  ^nd  ran  away. 

The  man  was  so  hungry  that  he  picked 
them  up.  He  drank  and  drank  water 
from  the  acorn,  but  the  acorn  remained 
ful]  of  water;  and  he  ate  and  ate  mush 
from  the  acorn  cup,  but  it,  too,  continued 
tD  be  full. 

Very  soon  the  little  squirrel  returned 
with  another   acorn  which  he    dropped 


¿traight  to  the  ground  from  the  top  of  the 
cliíí.  Immediately  a  tall  oak  tree  grew 
up  from  the  ground.  The  squirrel 
jumped  to  the  top  branch  and  ran  down 
the  tree,  but  it  bent  under  his  weight. 
He  climbed  the  cliff  wall  and  ran  down 
the  tree  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Each 
time  the  tree  grew  ¿tronger,  so  that  after 
his  fourth  trip  down  he  said  to  the  man: 
"The  tree  is  álrong  enough  for  you  to  go 
down  now.  Come  along  and  I  will  take 
you  to  Grandmother  Spider's  houseon  the 
mesa.  She  will  help  >  ou  to  get  well  arad 
élrong  again." 

The  man  climbed  down  the  tree  and 
the  kind  squirrel  led  him  to  the  spider's 
village. 

Oíd  Grandmother  Spider  made  him 
welcome  and  for  four  days  he  remained 
among  the  spiders  until  he  was  ¿Irong 
again.  On  the  fourth  day  Grandmother 
Spider  called  him  to  hei  and  told  him  it 
was  time  for  him  to  return  to  his  people. 

"When  you  get  back  to  the  village, 
Redflower,"  she  said,  "you  muál  not  go 
to  White  Corn's  house.  Go  to  your 
mother's  to  ¿lay  and  give  these  nuts  away 
to  all  of  her  neighbors.  White  Corn  will 
be  jealous.  She  will  beg  you  to  come 
back  to  her  house  and  tell  you  not  to  give 
away  all  of  the  pinons.  When  she  does 
you  mu¿l  go  with  her.  Wait  until  she 
goes  to  sleep.  That  night  put  the  nut 
that  is  in  the  little  bag  cióse  beside  her 
and  she  will  be  duly  punished  for  her 
evil  deeds." 

Redflower  went  back  to  his  village  and 
followed  Grandmother  Spider's  in¿lruc- 
tions.  He  went  to  his  mother's  house  in- 
¿lead  of  White  Corn's  and  he  gave  nuts 
to  all  of  his  mother's  neighbors.  White 
Corn  grew  jealous. 
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"You  muál  not  give  away  all  of  those 
nuts,  for  I  want  some,"  she  said,  and  then 
she  beggcd  him  to  come  back  to  her 
house  to  live. 

Redflower  went  home  with  her.  That 
night  he  sat  before  the  fire  until  White 
Corn  was  faál  asleep  on  her  blankets  and 
skins.  Then  he  tipped  over  and  put  the 
nut  from  the  little  buckskin  bag  beside 
her.     Next  mornmg    when  they  awoke 


White  Corn  was  pinned  down  to  the 
floor  by  many  pinon  trees  that  were  grow- 
ing  up  through  all  parts  of  her  body. 

Note:  This  ¿lory  is  told  by  Indians  oí 
three  differenl  pueblos,  Zia,  San  Juan 
and  Hopi.  The  legends  differ  slightly  in 
details,  but  are  alike  in  the  main  parts  of 
the  ¿lory.  I  have  combined  the  Zia  and 
San  Juan  versions. 


Paths  of  Blessing 

Address  by  Nicholas  Roerich 


Nicholas  Roerich 

CUNDAY  afternoon,  October  9th, 
Nicholas  Roerich,  the  noted  Russian 
artist,  addressed  an  assembly  of  artista, 
writers,  distinguished  visitors  and  local 
lesidents,  who  are  especially  interested  in 
art  movements.  It  was  one  of  the  Sun- 
day  afternoon  gatherings  in  the  Womans 
Museum  Room  which  have  proved  very 
interesting  in  the  past.  Director  Edgar 
L.  Hewett  presided  and   before  formally 


introducing  the  speaker  read  copiousand 
striking  extracts  from  his  recent  address 
entitled  "Beauty  and  Wisdom,"  setting 
forth  a  wholesome  philosophy  of  life  and 
conduct,  emphasizing  the  dictum  of  Coo- 
merswamy  that  lack  of  interest  in  art  is 
crass  ignorance.  Dr.  Hewett  dwelt  on 
the  traditional  friendship  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  declaring  that  Russia 
was  neither  czarism  ñor  bolshevism  but 
that  idealists  like  Professor  Roerich  are 
representalives  of  the  true  Russia.  He 
told  of  Professor  Roerich's  work  and 
achievements  in  the  field  of  art  and  let- 
ters,  paying  high  tribute  to  the  universal- 
ily  of  his  genius. 

In  introducing  his  subjedl,  Professor 
Roerich  declared  that  "the  best  hearts 
know  already:  Beauty  and  Wisdom  are 
not  a  luxury,  not  a  privilege,  but  a  joy 
destined  for  the  whole  world  at  all  the 
grades  of  achievement.  The  best  men 
already  understood  that  they  must  talk 
continually  about  the  paths  of  beauty  and 
wisdom,  but  that  they  must  adtively  instill 
them  into  their  own  and  into  the  social 
daily  life,  all  diííiculties  notwithstanding. 
They  know  that  an  occidental  garment 
is  not  yet  the  sign  of  a  cultured  person, 
They  know  that  in  our  days — days  of 
deadly  conflict  between  mechanical    civ- 
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ilization  and  the  coming  culture  of  the 
spirit-  are  particularly  difficult  ihe  paths 
of  beauty  and  knowledge,  are  particular- 
ly oppressive  the  onslaughts  of  black  vul- 
ganty." 

The  speaker  ihen  spoke  hopefully  of 
the  new  life  that  is  rising  "amidst  the  ruins 
of  human  conventions,"  but  incidentally 
castigated  the  extremists  who  "distorted 
the  concept  of  reality."  *  *  "Poor 
w  retches !  They  forgot  that  which  rings 
in  every  atom  of  the  starry  sky;  before 
which  their  blind  theories  seem  miserable 
patches.  They  forgot  about  harmony. 
They  did  not  wish  to  know  that  the  lime 
is  approaching  for  the  harmonization  of 
the  centers.  They  forgot  that  the  mys- 
terious  charm  of  art — its  persuasiveness, 
lies  in  the  paths  of  its  originization. 
They  forgot  that  art  is  not  created  by  the 
brain  but  by  the  heart  and  by  the  spirit." 
And  then: 

"Art  is  for  all.  Every  one  will  enjoy 
Irue  art.  The  greatest  harm  is  to  give 
the  masses  false  and  conventional  art. 
The  gates  of  the  'sacred  source,'  I  insist, 
must  be  wide  open  for  everybody,  and 
the  light  of  art  will  iníluence  numerous 
hearts  with  a  new  love.  First,  this  feel- 
ing  will  come  unconsciously  but  after  all 
it  will  purify  human  consciousness.  And 
how  many  young  hearts  are  searchingfor 
something  real  and  beautiful?  So  give  it 
to  them. 

"Bring  art  to  the  people,  where  it  be- 
longs.  We  shall  have  not  only  the  mu- 
seums,  the  theaters,  the  universities,  pub- 
lic  libraries,  railway  stations,  hospitalsand 
even  prisons,  decorated  and  beautified. 
Then  we  shall  have  no  more  prisons." 

Continuing  in  a  prophetic  vein  and  ris- 
ing to  heights  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Roerich 
spoke  in  praise  and  explanation  of  the 
"Cor  Ardens"  movement,  made  expres- 
sive  through  a  new  international  society 
recently  organized  in  Chicago: 

"But  the  masters  of  life  créate  indefa- 
tigably.  And  one  may  rejoice  at  the  ter- 
rifying  boundaries  of  our  chaos.  So  from 
under  the  foam  rises  anew  the  cliíf, 
washed  and  shining.     The  crealive  activ- 


ity  of  construdion  aud  universalization  ís 
nigh.  We  know  this  not  from  predic- 
tions.  We  already  see  bright  signs. 
Solitary  individuáis,  separated  by  moun- 
tains  and  oceans,  begin  to  consider  the 
uniftcation  of  elements,  harmony  of  crea- 
tiveness." 

Summanzing  the  aim  of  the  "Cor 
Ardens"  movement  he  said:  "It  is  a  con- 
crete move  to  get  together,  at  íeast  in 
spirit,  sympathelic  isolated  individuáis," 
and  its  objedls  were  enumerated  as: 

First:  To  form  a  brotherhood  of  ar- 
tists  which  is  international. 

Second:  To  hold  exhibitions  without 
juries,  without  prizes  and  without  sales. 

Third:  To  créate  centers  where  art 
and  artists  of  all  countries  will  be  welcome. 

Fourth:    To   work    for   the   establish- 
ment  of  universal  museums  where  works  • 
donated  by  members  may  have   a   per- 
manent  home. 

In  conclusión,  Mr.  Roerich  addressed 
himself  to  the  audience  as  follows:  "I 
know  how  painfully  difficult  it  is  for  you 
to  walk  under  the  glances  of  those  who 
have  built  life  merely  of  the  dark  con- 
cept of  money.  I  know  you,  lonely 
ones,  before  the  light  which  seems 
lonely  to  you.  My  young  friends  ! 
Always  young !  But  there  are  many 
sitting  before  this  very  light.  And  those 
who  sit  around  one  light  can  not  be 
lonely.  And  though  your  hand  has 
not  yet  felt  the  hand  pressure,  your 
spirit  will  for  certainty  receive  the 
brotherly  kiss." 

Mr.  Roerich  in  conclusión  spoke  in 
praise  of  Santa  Fe,  its  people,  its  artists 
and  writers  and  the  men  who  made 
such  institutions  as  the  Museum  and  the 
School  of  American  Research  possible. 
He  saw  in  spirit  a  great  school  of  art 
developing  in  this  very  place.  He 
spoke  of  Russia's  great  friendship  for 
America,  and  how  he,  over  twenty 
years  ago  organized  the  first  exhibit  of 
American  art  at  St.  Petersburg.  He 
dwelt  on  the  increasing  recognition  of 
American  art  as  an  entity  and  expressed 
his  failh  that  it  was  in  just  such  centers  as 
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Santa  Fe,  in  cióse  touch  with  the  primi- 
tive  and  aboriginal  art  manifestations,  that 
the  real  American  art  was  being  born. 

After  the  lecture,  which  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  sympathetic 
comment,  a  reception  was  tendered   the 


distinguished  guest  of  the  afternoon  un- 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Womans  Muse- 
um  Board.  Tea  was  served,  Mrs.  Fen- 
yes  of  Pasadena,  pouring,  and  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Womans  Museum  Board  ser- 
ving. 


LUMHOLTZ  ON  NORTHERN  MÉXICO 


nPHE  lateál  number  of  "Natural  Histo- 
ry"  features  an  autobiographical  article 
by  Cari  Lumholtz,  dwelling  in  great  part 
on  his  various  expeditions  to  the  country 
of  the  Tarahumares  in  Chihuahua.  Mr. 
Lumholtz,  curious  to  say,  defends  the  use 
of  peyote  by  the  Indians.  Hesays:  "As 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  partaking 
of  peyote  is  not  injurious  to  health.  Be- 
sides,  the  cult  is  observed  only  during  a 
limited  season  of  the  year.  The  effecíl 
of  the  plant  on  the  nervous  system  is  very 
different  from  that  of  alcohol.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  body  is  even  better  than  un- 
der  normal  conditions.  There  is  nothing 
vicious  about  the  Hiluli  Cult." 

Lumholtz  came  to  ihe  United  States 
after  an  expedition  to  Australia  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1 890  made  his  firál  trip 
into  Northern  México  conduding  an  ex- 
pedition under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  He 
¿larted  from  Bisbee  and  travelled  in  a 
southerly  diredlion  through  Sonora  and 
thence  eaátward  into  the  Sierra  Madre 
and  over  to  Casas  Grandes  in  Chihuahua. 
At  the  Mormon  colony  of  Pacheco  oíd 
cave  dweilings  were  explored,  but  the 
main  excavations  were  carried  ón  in  the 
lowlands  of  San  Diego,  where  several 
large  mounds  covering  house  groups  were 
uncovered  and  500  pieces  of  beautiful 
pottery  taken  out. 

Lumholtz  returned  to  the  same  site  in 
1892  and  traveled  for  one  and  a  half 
years  among  the  Tarahumare  Indians  of 


whom  he  says  that  they  "are  timid,  hon- 
eü  and  bashful,  their  habits  and  cuáloms 
often  being  singularly  intereáling.  Their 
dances,  a  kind  of  religious  exercise,  have 
been  minutely  described  by  me.  A  dan- 
cing place  is  found  near  all  dweilings  aod 
on  it  is  raised  a  small  wooden  cross  to 
which  to  dance,  and  which  represents 
a  man  with  arms  outálretched,  Father 
Sun,  the  perfeét  man."  The  colledlions 
made  then,  were  exhibited  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago.  An  extensive  vocabu- 
lary  of  the  Tarahumares  was  one  of  the 
results  of  this  expediticn,  in  addition  tothe# 
anthropological  measurements,  samples  of 
hair  and  osseous  remains.  In  1 894  the 
moál  extensive  of  the  Lumholtz  expedi- 
tions into  México  was  inaugurated  and 
laéled  until  1897.  Again  highiy  valua- 
ble  materiai  was  gathered  among  the  Ta- 
rahumares and  adjacent  tribes  and  large 
collecítions  were  brought  back.  In  1  898 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Hrdlika,  Dr.  Lum- 
holtz revisited  the  Tarahumares  and  in 
1 908- 1 9 1 0  he  made  his  laál  expedition  " 
to  their  country.  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion  that  he  secured  the  formula  for  a 
cure  for  hydrophobia,  the  main  ingredi- 
cnts  of  which  are  found  on  the  humble 
greasewood.  As  a  result  of  these  explor- 
ations,  Scribners  published  "Unknown 
México"  and  "New  Trails  in  México," 
while  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
Hiálory  published  two  memoirs,  which  are 
supplcmented  by  this  very  readable  and 
intereálingly  illuálrated  autobiography  in 
the  current  issue  of  "Natural  History." 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


From  Ancient  Egyptian  Tombs. 

The  body  of  a  girl  thought  to  be  eight 
thousand  years  oíd  has  been  taken  out  of 
one  of  the  tombs  excavated  in  Egypt  by 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie.  The  body 
owed  its  extraordinary  state  of  preserva- 
tion  to  the  natural  embalming  properties 
of  the  dry  desert  sands.  Many  of  the 
antiquities  taken  out  of  the  tombs  were 
exhibited  in  London  during  Auguél  before 
shipment  abroad  to  various  museums 
which  had  contributed  to  the  excavation 
fund.  Dr.  Petrie  worked  in  the  weálern 
desert,  seventy  miles  south  of  Cairo,  and 
it  was  in  an  ancient  cemetery  in  which  he 
found  a  rich  harveál  of  objeds  from  the 
early  dynaáties,  especially  the  sixth  and 
the  ninth.  Moál  important  among  these 
illuátrating  exadly  the  life  of  the  people 
of  ancient  Egypt  are  theminiatuie  figures 
usually  in  sculptured  wood,  placed  in  the 
tombs,  because  the  Egyptians  believed 
that  the  life  after  death  was  a  replica  of 
the  present  life.  Carved  and  painted 
with  surprising  realism,  these  little  figures 
reproduce  the  moí^  homely  scenes  of  do- 
meálic  life  on  the  Nile  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  groups 
show  a  miniature  granary  filled  with  busy 
servants,  a  kitchen  where  one  cook  turns 
a  trussed  goose  on  a  spit,  while  another 
fans  the  fire,  a  sacrificial  ceremony,  the 
selting  of  a  table,  and  high,  proud  boats 
with  sails  of  brown  hnen,  manned 
by  crews  of  black  haired  sailors. 

Older  than  Stonehenge. 

Colonel  Hawley,  who  has  been  direc- 
ting  the    excavations  and  reálorations   at 


Stonehenge,  is  convinced  that  there  was 
an  older  and  larger  monument  than  the 
present  pile  of  huge  rocks.  He  asserts 
that  the  outer  earlhwork  and  the  ditch 
beyond  exiáted  before  Stonehenge  itself. 
However,  the  theory  that  each  of  the 
¿Iones  was  set  with  a  ceremony  accom- 
panied  by  human  sacrifice,  seems  to  be 
disproved  by  the  absence  of  the  marks  of 
fire.  The  recent  excavations  disclosed 
that  two  of  the  alones  were  inserted  ver- 
tically.  They  could  not  have  been  low- 
ered  down  an  inclined  plañe  and  are  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  dropped  from  a  scaf- 
folding  into  carefully  measured  spaces. 
A  43  pound  quartzite  maul  was  among 
the  finds. 

Village  of  the  Iron  Age. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Cumington  have  dis- 
covered  and  explored  the  site  of  a  previ- 
ously  unknown  village  of  the  iron  age  on 
a  Wiltshire  farm  in  the  Vale  of  Pewsey. 
Their  firál  discovery  was  part  of  a  very 
ancient  hand  mili.  Then  they  found 
hammer  ¿Iones  in  numbers  great  enough  to 
indicate  that  their  manufacture  had  been 
a  special  local  indu¿lry.  The  pottery 
taken  out  of  the  excavations  are  of  the 
very  di¿lin(5l  "Hakatt"  type,  through 
which  the  date  of  the  village  can  be  es- 
tablished  as  about  600  B.  C,  showing 
that  civilization  was  advanced  in  that  part 
of  Great  Britain  far  earlier  than  had 
been  believed.  The  village  apparently 
had  been  forgotten  when  the  Romans  in- 
vaded  England. 

Rock  Carvings  of  Ussat. 

In  Europe  remarkable  relies  of  the  ¿tone 
age  have  been  unearthed  at  Ussat  in  the 
extreme  south  of  France,  including  further 
specimens  of  prehi¿loric  art.  The  inves- 
tigators  have  unearthed  bones  and  speci- 
mens of  very  rough  pottery.  The  valley 
appears  to  contain  a  greater  number  of 
tombs  with  rock  carvings  than  are  known 
in  any  other  diélrid.  Some  of  them  are 
colored  in  red  upon  the  white  and  ochre 
walls.  Stalágmitic  concretions  which  are 
held  to  establish  their  antiquity  cover  some 
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oí  tTiein.  There  are  primitive  sketches  of 
animáis,  among  them  some  of  horses  and 
ixnountain  goats  drawn  with  great  skill. 
ín  other  places  bones  and  eartlienware 
vessels  Kave  come  to  light 

Excavated  Úíe  Great  Kiva. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Hewelt  have 
retumed  ío  Santa  Fe  froxn  the  field  worJc 
in  the  Chaco  Canyon.  The  greater 
part  of  the  effort  by  the  expedition  of  the 
SchooJ  of  American  Research  and  Mu- 
•seum  of  New  México  this  fall  was  devo- 
ted  to  the  cleaning  out  of  the  great  kiva 
at  Chettro  Kettle.  It  is  by  far  the  lar- 
geát  kiva  yet  excavated.  Steps  were  ta- 
ken  immediateiy  to  conserve  its  walls  and 
tto  proted;  it  from  deterioraíion- 

Ancient  Swiss  Village, 

Excavation  made  at  Berne,  Switzer- 
knd,  during  the  paál  summer,  indicate 
íhat  one  of  the  tw^elve  towns  nam^d  by 
Julius  Caeear  as  belonging  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland  was  located 
within  the  northem  loop  of  the  River 
Aar.  This  spacious  peninsula  seems  to 
have  been  nearly  covered  with  Gallic  or 
Román  buildings  which  were  de^royed 
by  fire,  probably  some  seventeen  to  eigh- 
teen  hundred  years  ago,  The  present 
city  of  Berne  has  been  partly  conátruéted 
of  materials  taken  from  the  oíd  town. 
Foundations  with  the  usual  Román  heat- 
ing  plant  were  laid  bare  as  well  as  a  sort 
of  pérgola  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
long,  also  a  hundred  and  sixty  tombs,  a 
number  of  houses,  a  mosaic  floor,  twenty 
coins  of  several  Celtic  tribes,  and  a  great 
many  weapons. 

Archaeology  in  Paleátine. 

At  Ascalon,  the  birthplace  of  Herod 
the  Great,  the  great  cloiáters  he  built  have 
been  excavated  and  identified.  At  Ca- 
pernaum,  near  the  oíd  synagogue,  a  hex^ 
agonal  court  with  mosaic  pavement  and 
ambulatory  have  been  uncovered.  At 
Caesarea,  sculpture  and  pottcry  have 
been  found.  A  mosaic  pavement 
with    Hebrew    inscriptions     has     been 


completely  excavated  at  Jericho  and 
removed  to  Jerusalem,  A  sculptured 
sarcophagus,  taken  out  in  fragments,  has 
been  reconálruded  and  deposited  in  the 
citadel.  A  central  museum  of  antiquities 
has  been  eálablished  in  Jerusalem  and  six 
thousand  objecíls  have  already  been  cat^ 
alogued. 

To  Proteca  Hiátoric  Inscriplioni^ 

jesse  Nusbaum,  formerly  with  the 
School  of  American  Research  and  now 
superintendent  of  the  Mesa  Verde  Nat- 
ional Park  in  Colorado,  was  in  New 
México  recently  to  inspecít  and  report  on 
the  damage  that  time,  weather  and  van- 
dals,  are  doing  to  the  hi^oric  inscriptions 
on  Inscription  Rock,  which  forms  the  EJ 
Morro  National  Monument.  He  found 
that  there  was  danger  of  part  of  the  rock 
on  which  there  are  several  of  the  moál 
famous  inscriptiorrs  splitting  off  from  the 
main  formation,  and  devised  a  plan  by 
which  this  can  be  prevented  for  the  time 
being  at  Iea¿l> 

Dr,  Boaz  in  Pueblo  Land, 

Dr.  Franz  Boaz,  eminent  as  a  linguiát 
and  anthropologiál,  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,  is  spending  some  time  in  Santa 
Fe  and  nearby  Indian  pueblos,  especially 
Cochiti,  San  Felipe  and  Santo  Dominga 
He  is  gathering  material  for  a  publication 
on  the  Keresan  language. 


MUSEUM  EVENTS 


Lecture  by  Roishoven» 

What  proved  to  be  a  most  delight- 
ful  social  and  art  event  was  a  lecture 
given  by  Mr.  Julius  Roishoven  on  Sun- 
day  afternoon,  August  28th  in  the 
reception  room  of  the  Womens  Museum 
Board.  It  was  an  inlerested  and  inter- 
esting  group  of  distinguished  visitors, 
including  artists  and  writers  representalive 
not  only  of  every  portion  of  the 
United  States  but  also  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  nationalities   which    greeted    and 
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applaudecí  Mr.  Roishoven,  who  had 
chosen  a*  his  theme  the  work  of  the 
late  Donald  Beauregatd.  Dr.  E,  L. 
Hewett,  the  Director  oí  the  Museum, 
made  the  introductory  remarks,  giving 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  and  appnre- 
ciation  oi  Mr.  Beauregard  and  his  worL 
He  brought  out  that  the  artist  was  truly 
a  western  man  who,  aíter  teaching  art 
in  several  schools  had  been  a  member  of 
the  archaeological  expeditions  of  the 
School  of  American  Research  and  as 
such  had  attracted  the  attention  through 
his  talent  and  his  fine  personality  of  the 
man  who  enabled  him  to  take  up  again 
and  pursue  his  art  career  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  was  thus  Mr, 
Beauregard  was  commissioned  to  paint 
the  Saint  Francis  muráis  for  the  Muse- 
um  and  il  was  while  making  the  sketch- 
es for  the  muráis  that  death  took  him. 
Mr.  Roishoven  who  held  the  closest 
interest  of  his  hearers,  devoloped  the 
color  principies  which  under-lie  all 
painting  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present.  He  traced  from  their  dis- 
covery  the  application  of  témpora, 
fresco  and  oil,  as  they  are  used  by 
painters.  With  this  as  a  starting  point 
he  developed  his  theme,  rapidly  sketch- 
ing  the  schools  of  art  which  grew  up  in 
Italy,  France,  Holland  and  England, 
and  relating  the  work  of  Mr.  Beaure- 
gard thereto.  He  paid  a  eloquent  tri- 
bute to  the  genius  of  the  young  man 
and  incidentally  to  the  man  who  enabled 
Mr.  Beauregard  to  develop  his  art. 
Honorable  Frank  Springer^  to  whom 
Santa  Fe  owes  so  much.  That  the 
art  of  Beauregard  had  at  its  foundation 
keen  observation  and  cióse  study  was 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Roishoven  in 
various  ways,  including  the  choice  of  a 
text  book  by  Mr.  Beauregard  as  well  as 
by  various  examples  of  his  art.  ít  was 
not  only  a  charming  but  also  an  illum- 
ining  talk,  interesting  to  bolh  layman 
and  artist,  and  Mr.  Roishoven  was 
warmly  thanked  by  the  director  and 
the  others  present.  Similiar  Sunday 
afteraoon  meetingí    are    to    be    features 


of  the  Museum  life  in  the  fufure.  Aí- 
ter Mr.  Rolshoven's  lecture  on  Sunday,. 
artists,  writers,  and  other  guests  wenl 
to  the  home  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  N.  B. 
Laughlin,  where  they  were  guests  at  a 
most  enjoyable  lawii  party. 

Gift  to  Museum  Library, 

Mrs,  Max  Nordhaus  has  ppesented 
to  the  Museum  library  several  score  of 
volumes  of  Germán  clasacs .  and  works 
in  English  of  a  scientiíic  nature^thisin  ad- 
dition  to  much  needed  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings  to  the  Qiild  Welfare  Home  in 
Santa  Fe,  as  well  as  the  presentaron  oí 
miscellaneous  books  to  the  public  library 
maintained  by  the  Woman»  Board  of 
Trade  of  Santa  Fe, 

Saíe  of  Two  Paintings, 

Mr.  Willard  Nash,  the  young  Detroit 
artiál,  sold  another  one  of  his  landscapesi 
on  exhibit  in  the  Museum,  The  pur- 
chascr  was  Miss  May  Noble,  an  arti¿l  oí 
the  Taos  group  who  makes  her  winter 
residence  cit  Phoenix,  Arizona,  John 
Sloan,  the  noted  New  York  artiál,  before 
leaving  Santa  Fe  for  home,  purchased 
•The  Com  Dance*  by  Wiliiam  Schuáler, 

Annual  Board  Meetings, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Museum  of  New 
México  and  of  the  Managing  Board 
of  the  School  of  American  Research,, 
held  jointly  in  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  both  institutions,  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hew- 
ett,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Governors„ 
the  officers  of  the  Museum  for  Í922 
were  re-elected  a»  follows:  President,. 
Judge  John  R.  McFie  of  Gallup; 
Secretary,  Paul  A.  F.  Walter  of  Santa 
Fe;  Treasurer,  Judge  N.  B.  Laughlin  oí 
Santa  Fe.  For  the  School  of  American 
Research  the  officers  were  also  re- 
elected  and  are  as  followsr  Honorable 
Frank  Springer,  Chairman;  Wm,  H, 
Holmes,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Pasf 
Chairmen;  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Director 
of   American    Research;    Dr.     Cliarles 
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Peabody,  Repórter,  Paul  A.  F.  Walter, 
Secretary;  and  Honorable  Levi  Hughes, 
Treasurer.  The  Director  informally 
submitted  his  annual  report.  Resolutions 
of  thanks  were  adopted  rxpressing 
gratitude  to  Honorable  A.  B.  Mc- 
Millan  of  Albuquerque  and  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Miller  of  Jemez  Hot  Springs  for 
the  gift  of  the  Jemez  Mission  and  its 
adjoining  pueblo  to  the  state,  Plans 
were  discussed  for  the  acquisition  of 
other  missions  and  pre-historic  sites 
as  well  as  for  the  preservation  and 
developmenl  of  the  Pecos  and  Gran 
Qyivira  sites,  It  is  proposed  to  créate 
a  series  of  state  parks  to  cover  such  sites 
as  soon  as  financial  resources  permit. 
Consent  was  given  to  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  Womans  Board  for  extending 
the  influence  of  the  Museum  and 
School  and  for  the  adding  of  non-resi- 
dent  members  to  the  membership  of  the 
Board.  Resolutions  of  condolence  and 
regret  over  the  death  of  Honorable 
Antonio  Lucero,  a  member  of  the 
Managing  Board  of  the  School»  were 
adopted. 

New  Exhibits  in  October. 

Among  the  new  exhibits  at  the 
Musum  in  October  are  paintings  by 
Will  Schuster  and  Fremont  Ellis. 
Schuster  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
finest  painters  of  the  younger  group  of 
Santa  Fe  Artists.  Two  of  his  paintings, 
one  entitled  "Maternity"  and  the  other 
"The  Rainmaker,"  were  sold  to  Mr. 
Nathan  Stern  of  New  York  City.  Both 
in  portraiture  as  well  as  in  landscape, 
Mr.  Schuster  has  achieved  results  that 
have  won  higb  praise  from  critics.  His 
paintings  are  touched  by  the  fire  of 
imagination  and  possess  decided  original- 
ily.  Mr.  Ellis,  too,  shows  decided  pro- 
gress  and  has  attained  admirable  results. 
Several  new  pastéis  by  Julius  Rolshoven 
have  been  hung  in  the  Tewa  gallery  and 
are  favorites  among  the  visiting  public. 
Several  architectural  landscapes,  empha- 
sizing  the  New  México  mission  style, 
despite  their  inherent  difficulty,  are  strik- 
ingly  handsome. 


Exhibit  by  New  Zealand  Artist 

Miss  C.  R  Wilding,  a  New  Zea- 
land  artist  who  has  been  painting 
at  Taos  during  the  summer  months, 
exhibited  a  number  of  her  attractive 
water  colors  at  the  Museum  during  the 
week  beginning  October  ninth.  The 
landscapes  are  keyed  high  in  color  and 
are  charming  in  their  mood.  The 
Indian  portrait  included  in  the  exhibit 
also  is  trong  and  well  modeled.  Miss 
Wilding  after  visiting  the  cliff  and  cave 
dwellings  of  the  Bandelier  National  Mon- 
ument  left  for  the  east  during  the  week. 


IT  IS  WRITTEN 


American  Catholics  in  the  War. 

Among  the  new  books  that  have 
come  to  the  library  of  the  Museum  is 
the  story  of  the  "American  Catholics 
in  the  War,"  as  compiled  for  the  Nat- 
ional Catholic  War  Council  by  Michael 
Williams  and  published  by  the  Mac- 
Milían  Co.  The  preface  is  by  the  late 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  introductory 
chapters  review  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
from  the  days  of  Columbus,  one  sub- 
chapter  being  entitled  "The  Days  of  the 
Spanish  Dream."  The  following  tri- 
bute is  there  paid  to  the  carly  mission- 
aries:  "It  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
Spanish  missionaries  unless  one  possesses 
an  adequate  understanding  and  a  cor- 
rect  appreciation  of  the  motive  that  im- 
pelled  them  and  the  dynamic  forcé  of 
that  motive  and  its  permanent  character. 
That  motive  was  supematural.  They 
believed  that  the  most  important  thing 
concerning  any  man  was  his  soul,  his 
immortal  individual  self,  and  that  to  win 
the  souls  of  men  for  God  was  a  matter 
vastly  transcendantly  more  worth  while 
than  to  conquer  worlds  or  to  gain  cities 
filled  with  80 lid  gold  or  to  discover  new 
seas  brimming  full  of  pearls,  waiting 
there  since  creation  to  enrich  the  King 
of  Spain."  However  the  bulk  of  the 
467  page  volume  is  given  to  a    running 
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account  of  the  actívítíes  of  the  Catholic 
organizations  and  the  great  part  taken 
by  Catholic  men  and  womea  in  the 
winning  oí  the  great  wcu;-. 

•Traiís  End."» 

Mi$s  Rose  Henderson,  the  poef, 
writes  from  New  York  City  as  follows 
in  reference  to  "Trails  End,"  the  volume 
of  Santa  Fe  pocms  by  John  Curtís 
Underwdod:  "I  think  the  poems  are 
tremendously  slrong  and  beautifuk  1 
liked  especially  the  'Bell,'  I  enjoyed  the 
book  thoroughiy  and  felt  quite  transport- 
ed  in  spirit  to  the  scenes  in  and  about 
Santa  Fe,  and  I  like  having  the  poems 
at  hand  to  remind  me  of  New  México, 
even  if  it  does  make  me  homesick  to  read 
them  sometimes.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  place  couldn't  quite  live  up  to  my 
happy  memories  of  it  if  I  should  live 
there  permanently,  At  any  rate;  ñt  ií 
pleasant  to  have  the  memories." 

School  History  of  New  México, 

Dr.  John  H.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  General  Science  and  Profes- 
8or  of  History  and  Economics  at  the 
New  México  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  history  and  civil  government  of  New 
México  especially  adapted  for  use  as  a 
text  book  in  the  schools  of  the  South- 
west. The  compilation  is  an  admirable 
one  and  is  beautifully  and  interestingly 
íllustrated.  The  arrangemént  is  logical 
and  scientific  and  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  dates  and  statistics  as 
accurate  as  possible.  From  the  first 
chapter,  entítled  "The  Land  and  the  Peoí 
pie,"  to  the  last,  which  brings  fhe  history 
down  to  the  administration  of  Governor 
Mechem,  there  are  but  few  errors  and 
these  of  a  minor  na  ture,  such  as  the 
caption  under  the  picture  of  the  Civil 
War  Monument  in  the  Plaza  at'  Santa 
Fe,  or  the  typographícal  error  in  one 
of  the  running  heads  on  page  1 8  í . 
The  portion  devoted  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment is  concise  and  yet  comprehensive. 
There  is  a    bibliography    as   well    as    a 


questionnaire  on  the  fexf  wíth  each 
chapter.  The  Índex  is  exhaustive.  The 
book  is  well  printed  on  good  paper  and 
tastefully  bound. 

Santa  Fe  Eiesta, 

The  "Santa  Fe  Magazine"  for  Oc- 
tober  prints  as  its  leading  article  ar* 
impressionistic  account  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Fiesta.  The  article  is  by  Charles 
E.  Farks  and  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs  taken  by  Sheldon  Parsons  of  the 
Museum  staff. 

The  Siege  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  "Franciscan  Herald"  for  Sep- 
tember  in  the  thirty-third  chapter  o 
Father  Englehardt's  History  of  the 
Franciscans  in  New  México,  describes 
the  siege  of  Santa  Fe  by  the  Indiarr. 
rebels  m  1680  and  the  memorable 
retreatof  the  Spaniards  to  D  Paso. 
It  is  the  most  thrilling  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  southwest,  and  consider- 
ing  the  circumstances  and  setting,  is  un- 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  romantic 
episodes  in  world  history, 

Posihumous  Book  by  Jastrow. 

The  last  book  of  the  late  Profcssor 
Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  so  well  known  in 
Santa  Fe  and  one  of  the  leading  lights  of 
fhe  Archaeologícal  Institute  of  America, 
is  to  be  published  during  the  present 
month.  It  ís  the  "Song  of  Songs,"  a  col- 
lection  of  love  lyrics  of  ancíent  Palestine, 
and  is  a  companíon  volume  to  "The  Book 
of  Job"  and  "A  Gentle  Cynic,"  being  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  In  the  death  of 
Professor  Jastrow  the  world  lost  one  of 
the  leading  biblical  scholars  of  modern 
times  and  fhe  Schools  of  American  Re- 
search and  of  Oriental  Research,  one  of 
their  best  friends. 

October  International  Studío. 

"International  Studio"  for  October  is  of 
special  interest  to  fhe  southwesf  and  par- 
ticularly  Santa  Fe  because  of  an  essay  by 
Herbert  J.  Seligman  entitled  "The  Ele- 
gance  of  Marsden  Hartley,  Craftsman," 
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illuslrated  witK  several  reproductions  of 
Hartley's  paintings  including  the  one  en- 
íitled  "New  México,"  which  has  been  ex- 
íhibited  at  Sania  Fe,  Among  other  pic- 
Xmes  in  this  issue  is  a  reproduction  of 
"MuJberry  Bend*'  by  León  KroJl,  who 
liad  spent  a  season  in  Santa  Fe. 

Russian  Art  Number. 

The  January  number  of  "Art  and  Ar- 
-chaeology"  will  be  devoted  to  Russian 
art.  The  main  contribution  will  be  by 
Professor  Nicholas  Roerich,  at  presenl 
in  Santa  Fe.  Professor  Roerich's  "The 
Paths  of  Blessing"  will  appear  in  full  in 
"The  Herald  of  the  Star,"  published  in 
London. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


Artiáls  Homeward  Bound, 

A  number  of  artiáls  who  have  been  in 
New  México  during  the  summer  and  falJ 
are  homeward  bound.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
John  Sloan  left  the  firál  week  in  Otflober 
for  their  New  York  residence,  Mr,  E, 
G.  Eisenlohr  went  to  Dallas,  Texas,  for 
the  winter.  Mr,  Randall  Davey  expe(5ls 
to  be  in  New  York  by  the  end  of  Oc5lo- 
ber,  Mrs.  Davey  having  preceded  him. 
Miss  May  Noble  and  Miss  Gladys 
Hughes  left  for  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the 
second  week  in  CMober.  Mr.  Nicholas 
Roerich  has  returned  from  San  Francisco 
rejoining  his  family  in  Santa  Fe.  .  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Julius  Rolshoven  will  leave  for 
Chicago  and  Detroit  the  lalter  part  of 
Odober.  They  are  planning  to  spend 
next  summer  in  México. 

Radin  Goes  to  Cambridge. 

Dr,  Paul  Radin,  the  anthropologiál, 
formerly  of  Santa  Fe  and  later  on  the 
staíf  of  the  University  of  California,  is  now 
with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land,  Since  leaving  Santa  Fe  he  has 
several  monographs  to  his  credit. 

High  Honors  for  Gates. 

William   E,   Gates,   the  noted   Maya 


scholar,  has  juát  been  informad  of  his 
appointment  as  director  of  archaeology  of 
the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  As  such 
he  will  -have  the  opportunity  of  building 
up  the  National  Museum  in  Guatemala 
City  and  also  to  maintain  the  cordial  re- 
lations  with  the  research  organizations 
which,  like  the  School  of  American  Re- 
search, have  be<en  carrying  on  important 
work  in  Central  America. 

A  Welcome  Visitor. 

Mrs.  Davidson,  whose  husband  is  one 
of  the  group  of  painlers  at  Lindsborg, 
Kansas,  of  which  Birger  Sandzen  is  per- 
haps  the  best  known  member,  was  in 
Santa  Fe  for  several  days  during  the  sec- 
ond week  of  October, 

To  Washington  for  the  Winter. 

Mr.  Frank  Springer,  after  spending 
part  of  the  summer  at  Santa  Fe,  has  gone 
to  Cimarrón  and  from  there  will  likely 
proceed  to  Washington  for  the  winter. 
As  always,  his  presence  in  Santa  Fe  has 
meant  much  for  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  Museum. 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 


Pohl's  Mission  Pidures. 

The  "Michigan  Architetfl  and  Engi- 
neer"  in  its  September  number  gives  nine 
full  page  illuálrations  to  the  reprodudions 
of  the  drawings  of  the  California  Missions 
by  Hugo  D.  Pohl,  which  were  recently 
exhibited  in  the  Museum  at  Santa  Fe, 
Mr.  Pohl,  who  is  claimed  by  Detroit  as 
one  of  its  native  born  citizens,  spent  some 
time  sketching  and  painting  in  Santa  Fe 
He  átudied  drawing  and  painting  in  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  and  later  con- 
tinued  his  ¿ludies  in  New  York  and 
abroad,  eventually  locating  in  Chicago, 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  spending  in  the  west, 
traveling  in  an  automobile  studio.  The 
two  page  article  which  accompanies 
the    illustrations    in    the   "Michigan   Ar- 
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chite(íl  and  Engíneer*  says  among  other 
things:  'Passing  through  Illinois,  lowa 
and  Nebraslca.  he  entcred  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  oí  Colorado, 
where  he  owns  a  ranch  and  has  erecfted 
a  studio  up  in  the  mountains,  and  at  this 
spot  he  spent  the  remainder  o(  the  sunv- 
mer  of  1919,  sketching  and  painting  the 
wonders  of  the  Rockies.  But  in  Sep- 
tember  he  again  put  his  traveling  studio 
in  commission  and  headed  southwest, 
making  a  number  of  canvasse»  poitraying 
the  Indians  of  New  México  and  Arizo- 
na,  arriving  in  Southern  California  late  in 
the  fall.  In  that  sedtion  he  devoted  his 
talents  to  gathering  nasUerial  fot  the  future 
and  painting  and  sketching  the  oíd  mis- 
sions  and  the  nionks  having  charge  of 
ihero.  Mr.  Pohl  is  now  visiting  in  De- 
troit but  is  enroute  to  Europe  and  will 
cstablish  a  studio  near  Paris  and  exhibit 
his  work." 


NATIVE  HANDICRAFTS 


Studying  Pueblo  Pottery, 

Dr.  Cornelia  G.  Harcum,  of  the  álaíf 
of  the  Toronto  Museum,  was  in  Santa 
Fe  this  fall  to  éludy  the  making  and  de- 
signing  of  pottery  by  the  Pueblo  Indians. 
Miss  Harcum  is  an  authority  on  the  clas- 
sic  and  pre-classic  pottery  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  Basin  and  is  at  presen t  publish- 
ing  in  conjundlion  with  Dr.  David  M. 
Robinson  of  Johns  Hopkins  Umversity  a 
descriptivc  catalogue  of  the  Greek  vases 
io  the  Toronto  Museum.  At  the  Pitts- 
burg  meeting  of  the  Archaeologicsl  Ináli- 
tute  she  read  a  paper  on  the  cooking 
utensils  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.  This  was  published  later  in  the 
■American  Journal  of  Archaeology."  Dr. 
Harcum  (inds  certain  analogies  between 
the  pottery  of  the  ancients  and  that  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians.  She  notes  that  the 
clay  uscd  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  very 
similar  to  that  which  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  while  the  Greeks  use 
the  potter's  wheel,  which  is  unknown  to 
the  Pueblos,  yet  there  are  ¿Iriking  analo- 


gies in  form,  design  and  decoratíon.  Mis$ 
Harcum  is  getling  together  for  the  Tor- 
onto Museum  an  exhibit  similar  to  thaat 
prepated  by  Dr,  Cari  E.  Guthe  for  the 
Andover  Museum,  which  will  graphical- 
ly  illuíftrale  every  átep  in  the  pottery  mak- 
ing of  the  Pueblos. 

Exhibit  in  Pottery  Making. 

One  oí  the  moál  intereátirvg  exhibits  in- 
ftalled  during  Fiedla  week  was  that  of 
Dr.  Cari  E.  Guthe  oí  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  illuftra- 
ting  the  making  of  pottery  by  the  Pueblo» 
Indians  and  including  specimens  of  the 
V2urious  clays  used  at  San  Ildefonso,  where 
Dr.  Guthe  spent  the  summer  lo  inveáti- 
gatc  every  detail  of  that  ancient  handi- 
craft.  In  the  exhibit  there  i»  a  bowl  for 
each  álage  in  the  pottery  making.  There 
are  also  photographs  taken  during  every 
álepof  the  raanufadure  and  omamentation. 
His  descriptive  cards  are  quite  full  and 
are  supplemented  by  an  exhibit  in  color 
of  various  designs  on  the  San  Ildefonso' 
pottery  as  they  have  been  copied  by  Mr, 
Kenneth  M.Chapmanof  the  Museum  ¿taíf. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY 


Karnak  and  Sun  Worship. 

The  theory  that  has  been  advanced 
and  which  has  been  generally  accepted 
that  the  great  temple  at  Karnak  was  used 
in  sun  worship  appears  to  have  been 
definitely  disproved  by  mathematical  cal- 
culations  recently  made.  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  held  that  when  the  temple  was 
built  some  thousands  oí  years  ago  the  sun 
shone  átraight  down  its  axis  and  that  this 
temple,  like  a  great  many  others,  was 
conálruded  for  the  purpose  oí  obtaining 
an  exad  observation  of  the  solátice,  the 
day  of  the  sun's  mosl  northerly  setting, 
The  new  calculations,  however,  show 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  earth  and 
sun  have  been  such  that  the  rays  could 
never  have  fallen  in  that  way  since  6000 
B.  C.  Similar  theories  as  to  the  Stone- 
henge  of  England  are  also  declared  to  be 
untenable. 
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FIRST  COMMUNION 
By  J.  G.  Bakos 

Los  Cinco  Pintores 


A  N  organization  ralher  unique  in  Amer- 
^^  ican  art  history  and  one  that  may 
wield  considerable  influence  on  the  art 
development  of  the  southwest,  has  just 
been  formed  by  five  young  painters  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Art  Colony.  They  have 
given  themselves  the  ñame  "Los  Cinco 
Pintores"  (The  Five  Painters).  They 
are  all  residents  of  Santa  Fe  and  are 
known  to   the  community  through  their 


interpretativa  v^ork  of  Úús  se<ítion.  At 
present  they  are  negotiating  for  a  site  up- 
on  which  each  will  ere¿t  a  ¿ludio  and 
heme  for  himself.  The  group  proposes 
a  novel  though  pradical  plan  to  bringart 
to  the  public.  Its  concept  is  that  art  is 
universal,  that  it  sings  to  the  peasant  la- 
borer  as  well  as  to  the  connoisseur.  The 
group  will  endeavor  to  reach  out  to  the 
faélory,  the  mine  and  the  hospital,  as  well 
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CASA  JULIANITA 
By  Fremont  Ellis 


as  the  gallery,  and  it  aims  to  awaken  the 
workers  to  a  keener  realization  and  ap- 
prcciation  of  beauty,  thus  helping  to  de- 
velop  the  art  instind  which  lies  latent  in 
every  human  mind.  The  men  who  com- 
pose the  group  are  Willard  Nash,  for- 
merly  of  Detroit,  Will  Schuster,  formerly 
of  Philadelphia,  Fremont  Ellis,  formerly 
of  El  Paso,  J.  G.  Bakos  and  W.  E. 
Murk,  who  were  citizens  at  large  of  the 
United  State»  before  coming  to  Sania  Fe. 
Though  their  work  diífers  widely  in  con- 
cept  and  execution,  they  are  conscious  of 
the  common  bonds  of  youth,  sincerity  and 
the  strength  of  individualism.  They  be- 
lieve  that  individual  expression  is  the  most 
prolific  source  of  creative  art,  and  have 
banded  together  to  increase  the  popular 
interest  in  art,  to  develop  individual  ex- 
pression, and  to  proted  the  integrity  of 


art  by  combining  their  resources.  One 
of  the  first  steps  will  be  to  arrange  an  ex- 
hibition  to  be  sent  to  the  larger  fadlories 
and  milis  of  industrial  centers  to  be  there 
exhibited  to  the  working  men  and  work- 
ing  women  in  the  very  environment  in 
which  they  work.  This  is  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  the  art  world.  Profes- 
sor  Nicholas  Roerich,  the  well  known 
Russian  painter,  is  taking  a  keen  interest 
in  this  group  and  has  offered  it  his  influ- 
ence  and  assistance  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  it  has  set  itself.  Before  leaving 
for  the  east  the  other  day  he  tendered  the 
group  the  following  charadleristic  letter: 

"Friends: 

"Your  idea  of  organizing  a  traveling 
exhibition  pleased  me  indeed.  You 
know  my  ideas  of  giving  to  people 
the  true,  honest  art  and  of  introducing  art 
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in  every  day  life  and  of  flghting  against 
black  vulgarity. 

"Many  cities  are  searching  for  art  and 
every  movemenl  to  give  it  them  is  an 
honest  necessity.  We  know  how  many 
of  the  young  generation  expetft  the  joy 
of  art-     So  give  it  them. 

"Also,  Tm  glad  to  hear  you  are  form- 
ing  a  brotherly  group.  And  this  group 
is  formed  in  Santa  Fe,  in  the  city  with 
such  a  beautiful  ñame,  where  the  won- 
derful  colored  country  and  poetical  back- 


ground  of  oíd  Indian  culture  give  a  real 
foundation  for  next  Master  School. 
"Good  luck  I 

"Nicholas  Roerich." 

Prizes  for  Slories. 

Several  Canadian  publishers  have 
united  in  offering  a  prize  of  $2300.00 
for  the  best  novel  submitted  by  a 
Canadian  writer  before  Junefirst,  1922. 
A  further  prize  of  $500.00  is  offered 
for  the  best  juvenile  story  for  Canadian 
boys  and  girls. 
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CANYON  ROAD 

By  Willard  Nash 

Notes  on  Isleta  and  Sandia 


ÍN  the  lateál  issue  of  the  "American  An- 
thropologiál"  appear  further  notes  on 
Isleta  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons.  She  in- 
cludes  in  these  a  liál  of  kinship  terms  not 
only  from  Isleta  but  also  from  Sandia. 
Qyite  a  comprehensive  ceremonial  calen- 
dar for  Isleta  is  given  as  well  as  much 
new  and  oíd  material  on  ceremonies  at- 
tending  baptism,  marriage  and  burial  as 
praéliced  at  this  day.  Unlike  at  Laguna, 
it  is  the  boy  who  asks  the  girl  in  marriage. 
He  writes  a  letter  and  a  man  takes  it  to 
the  girl's  parents.  Thereupon  the  girl's 
parents  summon  all  her  relatives,  near  and 
diátant,  and  before  them  ask  her  if  she 
will  accept  the  suitor,  But  even  were  she 
to  refuse  they  might  forcé  her  into  the 
marriage.       She  is,   we  may  note,  very 


young.  Like  other  girls,  my  informant 
had  married  at  fifteen.  Her  husband 
wastwenty.  If  ihe  parents  themselves  re- 
fuse sometime  wilhin  four  days  they  muát 
send  the  suitor  a  letter  of  refusai.  Inac- 
cepting  the  suitor  no  letter  is  sent,  silence 
giving  consent,  and  on  the  fourth  night 
all  the  groom's  relatives  again  go  to  the 
bride's  house  to  be  feasled.  Two  days 
after  that  visit,  the  bride's  parents  have 
another  letter  written  to  give  to  two  or 
three  relatives  to  take  to  the  bride  asker. 
In  this  letter  they  give  him  the  wifc. 
The  letter  carriers  are  feaáled  by  the 
bride  asker  and  he  and  they  go  on  to- 
gether  to  the  house  of  the  groom's  par- 
ents for  another  feaál.  The  following 
night  the  groom's  relatives  go  to  the  bride's 
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house,  laVmg  witli  Ú\tm  tKe  god-íaíhers 
of  ihe  wedding  in  ord^r  to  appoint  the 
day.  This  is  the  laát  of  the  visitaSv  A 
week  may  elapse,  Meanw  hile>  the  groom 
goes  out  to  the  mountains  and  the  sheep 
camp  lo  fetch  to  the  bride's  house  three 
or  four  wagón  loads  of  wood  and  some 
sheep.  The  night  before  the  wedding  the 
grooms  relatives  bring  to  the  bride  a  tf  unk 
full  of  clothes  and  the  bfide's  relatives 
send  him  too  some  clothes.  On  the  wed* 
ding  day  before  going  to  church  the  cou- 
pie  kneel  and  an  appointed  man  hangs 
around  the  brides  neck  a  necklace  given 


by  the  gToí:)m  and  áíóund  thé  gfoóm^í 
neck  a  necklace  given  by  the  bride.  A 
ble^ing  is  said.  All  go  to  the  chufch, 
the  bridal  parly  in  single  ñlc— ^firál  thé 
god-fathers  then  the  groom,  ihen  thé  god> 
mothers  and  laát  the  bride.  On  the  re> 
turn,  also  in  single  file,  the  ofder  is  god* 
father>  groom,  bride,  god-mothef.  Dur^ 
ing  the  church  Service»  ot  perhaps  two  oí 
three  days  later  in  the  church,  the  prieál's 
étole  is  drawn  across  the  shoulders  of  the 
couple,  providing  the  bride  ¿s  ftot  a  wid- 
ow.  After  the  servicé  congratulatiohá 
and    shooting    of    guns    are    in    order. 
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There  is  a  Big  crowi  for  all  the  rela- 
tives  of  the  god-father  and  oí  the  god- 
mother  as  well  e^s  of  bride  and  groom  are 
present  There  ate  thrcc  tables  and  the 
eouple  and  all  the  gueáls  muil  sit  at  eacb 
in  turn<  at  the  god-mother\  at  the  table 
of  the  groom's  parents  and  at  the  table  of 
ihe  brides  parents.  In  conclusión,  the 
groom's  parents  and  the  god-mother  car- 
ry  home  their  table  and  service.  The 
groom  remains  al  the  bride's  house.  Af- 
ter  two  or  threc  days  the  groom  takes  the 
bride  tb  his  parents  house and  in  a week 
or  so  tbc  eouple  goes  to  live  in  their  own 
house.  Of  course,  the  origiíi  of  these  cer- 
emonies  is  Spanish  and  not  Indian  but 
adapted  to  the  primitiva  cuátoms  and  the 
enviroranent. 

As  elsewhere  among  (he  eastern  Pu- 
eblos the  house  may  belong  to  either  wo- 
man  or  man,  not  as  in  fhe  west,  exclu- 
sively  fo  the  woman,  On  divorce,  the 
property  is  divided  between  the  man  and 
the  woman  according  to  their  original  title 
(o  it. 

Until  fíve  years  ago,  the  dead  were 
buried  in  the  ehurch  yard-     The  head  of 


the  Gorpse  is  to  the  south  so  (hat  the  ¿eaé 
might  rise  and  enter  the  ehurch.  The 
people  are  averse  to  sleeping  with  their 
heads  to  the  south,  juát  as  at  Zuni,  Acó- 
ma  and  Laguna,  where  the  burial  is  headl 
to  the  eaür  people  will  not  sleep  head  to 
(he  east.  The  burial  is  the  day  after 
the  death.  Water  is  poured  over  the- 
grave  and  the  jar  is  brought  home. 
Four  days'  affer  death  a  bowl,  a  pan  oF 
food,  together  with  a  cup,.saucerorspoon^ 
of  the  deceased,  and  a  ring  or  bracelet 
vi^hich  is  broken,  are  left  out  at  night: 
back  of  the  village  on  the  side  where  the- 
deceased  lived. 

Other  arlicles  of  interest  in  this  num- 
ber  are:  '^Observations  on  the  Anthro- 
pology  of  Hawaii/'  by  A.  L.  Kroeber; 
"A  Note  en  Aesthelics,"  by  Roberf  H.. 
Lowie;  *The  Need  of  Archaeologic  Re- 
search in  the  Middle  West,"  by  Freder- 
ick  Hoüghton,  "^An  Unusüal  Group  oí' 
Mounds  in  Norfh  Dakota,"  by  Georgc 
F.  Will;  '^Demcn  Design  on  the  Borneam 
Shield,"  by  a  native  writer,  and  "Aborig- 
inal  Sites  in  and  Near  'Teaoga,'  Penn- 
syívanía,"  by  Louíse  Wclles  Murray, 


WUSEUM   EVENTS 


In  Appreeiation  of  Civie  2eal. 

Colonel  Ralph  E.  Twitchellr  regent 
of  the  Museum  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Maíiagers  of  the  Sehool  of 
American  Research,  was  called  east  by 
a  telegram  from  the  Secrelary  of  the 
Interior,  Albert  B.  Fall  on  October  20th, 
to  confer  upon  importaíit  quesfions 
affeeting  the  Pueblo  Indianí.  A  few 
evenings  before  departing  for  the  east, 
Colonel  Twitchell  was  presented  with 
a  superb  painting  of  the  Sanctuario  al 
Chimayo  from  the  brush  of  Mr,  Gerald 
Cassidy  of  the  Santa  Fe  Art  Colony. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  a  group 
of  friends  who  thus  sought  to  express 
heir  appreeiation  of  Colonel  Twitehell's 
uccessful    efforts    to   make    the     Santa 


Fe  Fiesta  not  only  st  greaf  anJ  aníque 
community  event  but  an  episode  of 
oafional  imporfance.  A  rnimber  of 
these  friends  called  at  the  hoose  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs,  Twitchell  and  formal- 
íy  presented  the  painting,  which  had 
been  selected  in  a  unique  way.  Some 
Iwenty  painters  of  the  Santa  Fe  group 
each  submitted  a  painting  to  be  hung 
as  an  exhibit  ín  two  of  fhe  alcoves  of 
the  Museum.  Colonel  and  Mrs; 
Twiehelí  were  ínvifed  ío  select  fromt 
this  array  of  fine  canrasses  the  one 
which  appealed  fo  them  most  as  a 
permanenf  addifion  to  their  home.  ÍC 
was  evident  that  it  was  nof  easy  for  themí 
ío  make  a  cboice^  but  because  of  early 
associatíons  of  Colonel  Twitchell  with 
the  región  in  which  (he  Sanctuario  is 
loeated,  and  also  because  the  artisC 
expressed  so  beautifully    and    poignantíy 
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the  spiTíl  oí  the  coimlry  and  the  unique 
aspect  of  the  sancíuary,  the  choice 
finally  fell  upon  that  painting.  The 
preseníation  address  was  made  by 
Chief  Justice  C.  J.  Roberts,  followed 
by  short  talks  and  expressions  of  appreci- 
ation  of  Colonel  Twitchell's  unselfishciv- 
ic  endeavoK  by  Edgar  L.  Street  and 
•other  prominent  citizens.  Those  who 
contributed  to  the  purchase  of  this  fine 
íoken  were  the  foUowing:  Frank  Spring- 
■er,  Frank  Andrews,  Guálave  Baumann, 
William  Beacham,  J.  G,  Bakos,  C,  A. 
Bishop,  Lansing  B.  Bloom,  B,  M.  Cut- 
ting,  C.  C.  Closson,  J.  F.  Collins,  Dr. 
Paul  H,  Clements,  J,  C.  Cassell,  Gerald 
Cassidy,  J,  A.  Davis,  Charles  E.  Dolí, 
Henry  Dendahl,  H,  H,  Dormán,  Wal- 
4er  Danburg,  E.  G,  Eisenlohr,  A,  J. 
Griííin,  Julius  H,  Gerdes,  T.  Charles 
Gaaálra,  C.  Gann,  Martin  Gardesky, 
Thomas  P.  Gable,  Eva  S.  Fenyes,  Jos- 
eph  Foster,  M,  D„  E.  W,  Fiske,  M.  D., 
Dr.  Edgar  L  Hewett,  Florence  A. 
Hughes,  Reed  Holloman,  E.  A.  Haines, 
E.  Dana  Johnson,  H.  S.  Kaune,  Daniel 
Kelly,  Walter  Lindhardt,  Jake  Levy, 
A.  W.  Lee,  Robcrt  W.  Lynn,  James 
H.  McClintock,  G  a  Mardorf,  A, 
Mugler,  Willard  Nash,  R.  L.  Ormsbee, 
John  Pflueger,  Mrs.  Mary  Prince,  Ben- 
jamin  F.  Pankey,  Sheldon  Parsons,  C 
S.  Rawles,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Julius  Rols- 
hoven,  Nicolás  Roerich,  C.  J.  Roberts. 
A.  B,  Renehan,  W.  G.  Sargent,  Edgar 
L.  Street,  N.  Salmón,  E.  L.  Saíford,  B. 
Stenis,  S.  Spitz,  John  C.  Underwood, 
Mary  R.  Van  Stone,  Cari  G.  Wooley, 
Paul  A.  F.  Walter,  A.  C  Wiley,  Colo- 
nel C.  C.  Winnia,  F.  L.  Wardlaw,  J. 
H.  Watt,  Francis  C  Wilson,  J.  B. 
Wood,  H.  C  Yontz. 


ART  AND  LITERATURE 


Death  of  Noted  Etcher. 

Axle  H.  Haig,  the  distinguished 
English  etcher,  whose  work  has  been 
occasionally  seen  in  exhibits  held  at  the 
Museum,  recently    died  at    South    Sea, 


England.  Haig  was  86  years  of  age 
and  a  native  of  Sweden,  While  very 
young  he  was  apprenticed  lo  a  ship's 
carpenter.  He  ran  away  to  London 
and  found  occupation  in  an  architeet's 
office,  working  largely  on  color  schemes. 
His  knowledge  of  ships  is  shown  in  his 
famous  etching  of  the  floating  market  at 
Stockholm.  He  is  famous  as  an  artist  in 
black  and  white,  and  few  people  will 
suspect  that  all  his  great  cathedral 
pictures  were  preceded  by  drawings  in 
color.  Haig  made  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  many  cathedrals  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  not  on  the  usual  routes  of 
travel,  famous  throughout  the  world 
by  his  wonderful  etchings.  His  interior 
of  Burgos  and  his  presentation  of  the 
Church  of  San  Michel  are  probably 
the  most  admired  of  his  workss 

Work  of  Marsden  Hartley, 

In  his  critique  of  the  work  of  Marsden 
Hartley,  formerly  of  the  Santa  Fe  Arl 
Colony,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Seligmann  in 
the  Octobcr  "International  Studio"  says 
incisively :  "Bul  ene  resource  left 
to  povcrty  is  elegance.  This  Hartley 
has  chosen,  developed,  made  expressive* 
ly  his  own.  If  of  his  paintings  or  pas- 
téis however  incomplete  anyone  mighl 
be,  there  could  always  be  expected  a 
sensitized  and  expert  touch,  one  might 
equally  surely  expect  of  his  essays  culti- 
vated  preferences,  idioms  of  distinction. 
That  his  work  met  with  little  or  no 
material  reward  has  its  explanation:  not 
least  among  the  tyrannies  which  Ameri- 
can freedom  breeds  is  the  prohibition 
against  taking  the  pains  our  school 
readers  assure  us  are  the  essentials  of 
genius."  And  further:  "Where,  aá 
especially  in  the  late  New  México  pas* 
tels,  Hartley's  hand  could  gallop  over 
the  paper,  fixing  a  light  hneness  of 
atmosphere  and  depth  of  color,  he  waá 
complete.  Those  pastéis,  the  finest  of 
them,  have  the  satisfying  quality  of 
joyous  impromptus,  or  of  intimate  revery 
given  letter-fashion  to  an  understanding 
friend.     There  is  beeides  a    mastery   of 
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j^astel  wRicR  exaets  áppreciative  regard.' 
"Finally.  almosl  in  a  maaner  of  tragedy.. 
cerlainly  oí  austerity,  possibly  not  un- 
Pinged  with  resenlmenl,  Hartley  repre- 
sented  in  pastel  and  painl  the  deserts  of 
New  México.  Herc  again^  with  one 
er  Iwo  glowing  exccptions,  parts  of 
canvasses  were  singing,.  one  felt,  otheF 
portions  were  merely  eompctent  painüng.. 
ít  was  characteristic  of  this  lateF  ,  pcriod 
ihat  in  painting  a  figurines  the  Virgin 
of  Guadaloupe,  surfounded  by  oblalions 
of  fruir,  Hartley  sKouId  bave  appoached 
an  ancient  and  naive  faifh  witii  his 
own  painter's  faitK  apparently  not  ur^- 
troubled." 


IN  THE  FIELD 


Vandals  at  Tabirav 

The  Museum  authorifíeí  have  bee» 
informed  that  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
pueblo  of  Gran  Qyivira  in  southern 
Torrance  County  have  been  posted  as 
a  mining  daim  by  three  men  who  sign- 
ed  theinselves  F.  L»  Qawford,  W.  B^ 
Crawford,  W.  A,  Martín  of  Arkansas, 
Half  of  the  ruin  is  a  National  Monu- 
ínent  and  the  other  half  iá  the  property 
of  the  Museum  of  New  México  and 
School  of  American  Research.  There 
is  not  a  trace  of  ore  on  the  entire  area> 
but  the  oíd  legend  which  lured  Corona- 
do way  back  in  Í540  ta  seelc  the 
fabled  hidden  treasure»  of  the  Gran 
Qyivira  has  brought  treasure  bunter  af- 
ter  treasure  hunter  since  then  to  this 
(solated  and  striking  pueblo  ruin. 
Since  the  place  became  a  nationaí 
monument  in  part^  and  is  in  part  the 
properíy  of  the  Museum,  treasure  hun- 
ters  have  been  barred,  and  these  new- 
comerí  evidently  thought  it  would  be  a 
pracfical  method  to  circumvent  the 
exisling  prohibifion  by  posting  part  of 
the  ground  as  a  mining  claim,  They 
will  be  promptly  evicted,  buf  the  fact 
femains  that  the  oíd  myth  which  has  no 
foundatíon  in  fact  will  continué  to  bring 
Vandals  who  ruthlessly  butrow  under  the 


ancient  walls.  As  sootí  as  fíinds  are 
available,  the  Museum  hopes  to  excá- 
vate the  ruin  and  to  take  steps  t®  pre- 
serve it  intact  fot  future  generations.  It 
has  been  posted  with  signs  warning; 
trespassers  and  wiU  be  fenced  within  the. 
next  fcw  months. 

Work  at  Hawikuh- 

Mr,  Frederick  Webb  Hócíge  of  the- 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian^  who» 
has  completed  this  season's  work  in  the- 
excavation  of  Hawikub  near  Zunii 
wiiich  he  began  several  years  ago,  left. 
Samla  Fe  en  Tuesday  evening,  October 
l'8th,  for  New  York  City.  The  work 
at  Háwikuh  dlirin^  the  past  summer 
and  fall  has  been  especially  fruitful  of 
results  which  wiH  enable  Mr.  Hodge  to^ 
place  quite  aceurately,.  within  a  few 
years  perhap»,  the  date  of  the  founding. 
of  Hawikflh,  and  to  definitely  trace  its; 
cxiltural  history  before  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  wa»  evidente  too„ 
that  the  pueblo  was  occupied  for  quiten 
a  time  after  the  Spanish  conquest.. 
Mr.  Hodge  promises  a  compEete  resume 
of  the  resuhs  of  his  work  during  ther 
past  two  years  for  early  publication.  ini 
"El  Palacio."  The  arficle  will  be 
Hlusfrated  with  phofographs  taken  by  his 
expedition.  Of  course,  a  more  volumi- 
noüs  and  more  detailed  report  will  be: 
published  also  by  fhe  Museum  of  che 
American  índian,  which  has  financed 
this  ímportant  expedition. 


IT  IS  WRITTEN 


The  Santa  Fe  Fiesta 

The  "Lincoln  State  Jouraal*^  of  Sun- 
day,  October  2nd,  gives  pracfically  are 
entire  page  to  an  account  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Piesta  as  presenfed  in  interview  with 
Dr.  H.  B.  Alexander  of  the  Universíty 
of  Nebraska,  who  spent  the  summer  im 
Santa  Fe.  The  article  is  illustratecf 
with  five  half  tone  reproductions  oí 
photographs  taken  during  Fiesta  wcek. 
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Archaeology  in  Alabama, 

"Arrow  Points",  the  unique  publi- 
cation  of  the  Alabama  Anthropological 
Society,  in  its  October  number  presents 
photographs  and  descriptions  of  abori- 
ginal  mounds  in  Montgomery  County, 
Alabama.  Especially  interesting  is  the 
description  and  drawing  of  an  embel- 
iiled  shell  gorget  found  in  a  cemstey 
at  30  Acre  Mound.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  gorget  represents  a  squatting 
human  figure  with  tongue  projected. 
A  list  of  present  day  place  ñames  in 
Clay  Counly  showing  aboriginal  in- 
fluence,  together  with  a  description  of 
the  locality,  is  another  contribution  that 
is  worth  while. 


"The  Present  and  Future  of  the    South- 
west", by  H.  D.  Slater. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE 


Lectures  on  Southwest 

A  series  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  the  Southwest  is  being  given  at  El 
Paso  under  the  auspices  of  the  South- 
western  División  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
Frontier  Scout  Masters'  Association. 
The  lecture  program  covers  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  a  lecture 
being  given  each  week  as  follows: 
"The  Ancient  History  of  the  Southwest 
as  represented  by  the  geological  forma- 
tions  of  the  región,"  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Seaman;  "The  Ancient  History  of  the 
Southwest  as  represented  by  ruins,  stone 
implements,  pottery  and  other  remains", 
by  E.  A  J.  Seddon;  "The  Spanish 
Exploration  of  the  Southwest",  by  Mrs, 
M.  D.  Sullivan;  "American  Occupation 
of  the  Southwest",  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  H. 
Roberts;  "History  of  the  Mining  In- 
dustry  of  the  Southwest  from  the 
carüest  days",  by  Lew  Davis;  "His- 
tory of  Irrigation  in  the  Southwest  from 
the  earliest  days",  by  T.  H.  Claussen; 
"History  of  Transportation  in  the  South- 
west", by  G.  A  Martin;  "The  Indian 
Wars  in  the  Southwest,"  Alvin   E.  Nuil; 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 


Painting  by  Cassidy, 

In  accordance  with  its  offer  to  hang 
from  time  to  time  in  its  beautiful  lobby 
the  works  of  such  local  painters  as 
cared  to  exhibit,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Santa  Fe  has  just  hung  a 
landscape  by  Gerald  Cassidy  which 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  magnificent  Red 
River  Canon  in  Taos  County  which  was 
recently  visited  by  the  artist  and  a 
number  of  friends  this  month.  It  is  the 
latest  painting  from  the  brush  of  the 
artist.  In  the  foreground  flows  the 
slream  flanked  by  meadows  and  under- 
brush  from  which  rise  tall  white  aspens 
in  their  golden  autumn  glory.  The 
great  hills  which  form  part  of  the 
Sangre  de  Christo  range  are  crimson 
from  the  setting  sun  and  beyond  them 
bends  the  dark  blue  October  sky. 
There  is  unity  in  the  composition  and 
subtle  harmony  in  the  greens  and  yellows 
placed  againál  the  high  Hght  of  the  hills 
and  sky  which  makes  the  painting  very 
attradive. 


MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES 


Gift  to  Toledo  Museum 

"The  Shrine  of  the  Rain  Gods"  by 
E,  Irving  Couse,  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  Museum  at  Santa  Fe  some 
months  ago,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art  as  a  gift  from 
the  Henry  W.  Ranger  Fund,  An 
excellent  half  tone  reproduction  appears 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Museum 
News,  published  at  Toledo.  This 
excellent  bulletin  also  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  manifold  activities  of  this  institu- 
tion  and  especially  its  work  among  the 
children. 

Gift  to  Ohio  Society. 

Dr.  J.  D.    Todd  of    Wooster.    Ohio. 
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a  member  of  the  Santa  Fe  Sodely  oí 
the  Archaeological  Institute,  has  just 
presented  some  30,000  archaeological 
specimens  to  the  Museum  of  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  Sociely  on  the  Ohio 
State  University  campus. 

Studying  Hurricanes, 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Visher  of  the 
Bishop  Museum  at  Honolulú  is  now  in 
the  Fi)i  Islands  studying  hurricanes  and 
their  effects  on  man  and  on  the  dis- 
tribution  of  life  in  the  Pacific. 

Expedition  to  Sumatra. 

C.  Lockart  Cottle  is  organizing  a 
museum  and  zoological  expedition  to 
Sumatra.  A  special  effort  will  be  made 
to  obtedn  particulars  of  the  life  history  of 
the  orang  outang. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


Death  of  Valued  Member. 

Judge  Ira  A.  Abbott,  for  the  past 
few  years  a  member  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
died  recently  in  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
•etts,  where  he  had  made  his  home 
since  leaving  the  New  México  Supreme 
Court.  

A  Painting  by  Kenzan 

A    PINE  branch  álretches  out 
Across  the  silence. 

.     .     Gray  silence  untroubled 
Until  this  living  thing 
Smote  it  into  music. 

The  void  is  reckless  now. 
Silence  shall  be  no  more. 


Grayness  shall  be  no  more. 

Ñor  any  peace. 

For  a  singing  curve  and  color 

Have  entered  the  vast  dwelling— 

A  life,  singing 

Of  the  suns  and  the  snows. 

Now  the  oíd  godí  tremble 

In  their  timeless  halls; 

Now  the  far  halls  beyond  Orion 

Are  shaken  with  music. 

For  this  chord,  living, 

This  soul  that  knows  not  peace, 

This  dream-duál — álretches  out 

Across  the  silence. 

— Arthur  Davison  Ficke. 
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The  Lure  of  Old  Santa  Fe 

By  Charles  E,  Parks  in  The  Santa  Fe  Magazine 


A  "FAMILY"  GROUP 

From  The  Santa  Fe  Magazine  Photographed  by  T.  Harmon  Parkhurál 
From  left  to  right,  standing^ — Cari  B>chfield,  assistant  general  advertising  agent, 
Santa  Fe;  Mrs.  Cari  Birchfield;  Miss  Henrietta  Chavez,  eleded  by  this  group  queen 
of  the  Fieáta;  Fred  Macpherson,  we¿tern  representative  of  The  Santa  Fe  Maga- 
zine. Seated  Charles  E.  Parks,  assistant  editor  of  The  Santa  Fe  Magazine;  Julio 
Abeyto,  governor  of  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque,  and  Herford  T.  Cowling  of  Burton 
Holmes  Travelogues  who  filmed  the  Fieála. 


CANTA  FE  is  a  prelty  old  town;  in 
*^  faél  I  was  told  that  befo  re  ihe  Pil- 
grims  had  made  up  their  minds  to  shake 
the   duát  of  merrie    England  from   their 


feet  and  seek  the  then  land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  braves,  Santa  Fe  was 
quite  a  burg  and  had  a  regular  city  cop. 
I  could  tell  you  a  lot  more  about  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  town,  as  I  have  taiked  con- 
siderably  with  Col.  Twitchcll  about  it, 
but  the  thing  that  jars  me  is  its  antiquity 
and  the  álaying  qualities  of  those  early 
Spanish  conquistadores. 

Prior  to  1680  the  dons  had  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way  in  these  parts, 
having  conquered  practically  all  the  na- 
live  outñts.  However,  in  that  year  the 
Indians  put  the  skids  on  the  Spanish  ar- 


my  and  colonist».  Whereupon  Don  Di- 
ego de  Vargas  got  busy,  gathered  a 
great  army  in  México  and  started  north 
to  reconquer  the  country.  This  he  fin- 
ally  accomplished  in  1712,  and  ever 
since  the  citizens  of  Santa  Fe  have  cele- 
brated  the  event  with  an  annual  fiesta. 
This  year  marked  the  two  hundred  and 
ninth  anniversary. 

The  Fiesta  this  year  lasted  four  dáys 
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It  was  much  better  even  than  last  year 
and  there  was  more  to  it.  It  opened  in 
the  usual  manner  with  music  by  the  San- 
ta Fe  band,  the  formal  announcements 
and  the  arrival  of  ihe  governor  of  New 
México,  the  mayor  of  Santa  Fe,  th«e  arch- 
bishop  and  other  state,  city  and  ecclesi- 
astical  ofíicials.  Right  here  I  want  to 
say  that  that  band  is  something  for  Santa 
Fe  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
Tve  ever  heard  and  is  composed  entirely 
of  Spanish-Americans. 


After  the  preliminaries  the  Indians  got 
together  and  gave  a  couple  of  pageants, 
depiéling  aboriginal  New  México  and  the 
first  American  democracy. 

After  ihis  pageant  came  the  Indian 
dances.  You  remember,  Tom,  that  bird 
who  came  into  the  office  some  time  ago 
and  wanted  some  information  about  In- 
dian dances;  said  he  was  anxious  to  sea 
one,  and  so  forth,  and  ended  up  by  pay- 
ing  a  few  hundred  dolíais  to  see  a  corn 
dance  out  here.     Well,   there   at  Santa 
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Fe  during  ihe  Fiesta  he  could  have  seen 
a  dozen  diíferent  Indian  tribes  perform  a 
few  dozen  different  dances  and  different 
versions  of  the  same  dance,  for  the  price 
of  a  ticket  to  Santa  Fe  and  seventy-five 
cents  entrance  fea.  For  instance,  the 
Los  Matachines  was  put  on  by  two  dif- 
ferent  ouifits,  and  the  difference  was  strik- 
ing.  Moreover,  the  dances  take  place 
under  ideal  conditions.  The  Indians  are 
drcssed  in  their  best,  the  lighting  eífect  at 


night  is  ideal  and  everyone  is  guaranteed 
a  cióse  view  of  the  proceedings.  Even 
the  Zuni  tribe  took  part  this  year,  giving 
a  dance  that  had  not  been  seen  outside  a 
pueblo. 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  birds  that 
do  not  appreciate  an  Indian  dance,  but  I 
don't  care  how  civilized  a  man  is  there 
ain't  none  of  us  that  can  shake  oíf  that 
strange  and  weird  eífedl  these  dances  have 
on  the  senses.      One  may  be  bored  but 
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Basket  Dance  of  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians 
From  the  Santa  Fe  Magazine 

Photographed  by  T,  Harmon  Parkhurst 


at  the  same  time  he  is  touched,  and  if  he 
liálens  to  enough  of  them,  like  eating  ol- 
ives, he'll  learn  to  like  them.  To  me 
they  seem  to  touch  emotions  undreamed 
of  —  to  strike  a  long  forgotten  but  faintly 
familiar  chord  in  my  mental  makeup. 
They  transplant  one  to  scenes  in  the  far 
distant  past  and  give  rise  to  the  same 
primitive  emotions  that  governed  the  aéls 
of  our  savage  ancestors.  Every  motion, 
every  symbol,  every  ornament,  even  the 
angle  at  which  a  feather  is  w^orn,  has  its 
special  significance  in  these  age  oíd  cere- 
monies.  So,  sitting  there  in  the  moon- 
light,  unconsciously  keeping  time  to  the 
cadenee  of  the  drumr  and  the  rhythmical 
motions  of  those  svs^aying  bodies,  one  for- 
gets  for  the  moment  the  impediments  of 
civilization  and  is  transplanted  back  to  the 
savage  scenes  of  the  infancy  of  man. 
It's  great,  Tom,  and  you  don't  need  a 
prescription  filled  to  get  that  way. 

Aside  from   the   dances    the    Indians 
formed  a  piduresque  background  to  the 


Fiesta.  They  took 
a  marked  and  enthusi- 
aslic  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  to 
them  can  be  ascribed 
much  of  ihe  success 
of  ihe  aífair.  T  hey're 
not  as  wild  as  ihey 
!ook  in  these  photo- 
graphs  either,  Fred 
Macpherscn,  western 
representative  for  The 
Santa  Fe  Magazine, 
who  showed  up  at  the 
Fiesta,  tried  to  spring 
some  of  his  half  baked 
Spanish  on  one  of  the 
Indian  maidens.  She 
looked  him  overa  mo- 
ment and  then  said, 
"I  don't  believe  I  know 
you,"in  perfeítly  good 
Erglish.  Mac  ain't 
talked  to  an  I:  dan 
since.  I  also  v/ant 
you  to  note  the  picture 
of  Julio  Abeyta,  chief 
of  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque.  Julio  is  a  reg- 
ular Indian  and  one  of  the  best  dancers 
on  the  program.  Notwithstanding,  he  is 
well  educated.  This  reminds  me  that 
Vm  not  ever  again  going  to  ask  an  Indian 
why  he  don't  dress  like  a  w\\Ae  man.  I 
did  in  Santa  Fe  and  here's  what  he 
sprung  on  me,  "Why  don't  you  dress  like 
an  Indian?"  I  suppose  to  him  there  v^as 
just  as  much  sense  to  my  question. 

The  Fiesta  progrsm  was  an  all  day  af- 
fair,  beginning  at  nine  a.  m.  and  ending 
at  nine  p.  m.,  with  tw^o  hours  intermission 
for  lunch  and  dinner.  Interspersed  in 
the  program  was  music,  Indian  chants  and 
Spanish  and  American  seledions  by  the 
Fiesta  chorus.  This  chorus  w^as  composed 
of  the  best  singers  in  the  state  and  was 
certainly  great.  As  you  know,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  music,  my  theory  is 
that  music  is  melody,  harmony,  or  what- 
ever  you  want  to  cali  it,  and  that  it  was 
invented  to  tickle  the  ear  and  soothe  the 
nerves,  causing  one  to  forget    when    the 
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FIESTA  QUARTETTE 
From  The  Santa  Fe  Magazine 

Photographed  by  Sheldon  Parsons 

rent  is  due.  Some  people  cali  it  music 
and  art  when  a  man  wears  long  hair  and 
can  perform  gymnastics  on  the  piano  or 
reach  high  D  wilh  his  vocal  chords.  When 
listening  to  any  of  these  birds  all  I  can 
think  about  is  the  amount  I  was  set  back 
to  hear  them  and  when  the  agony  will 
terminate.  So  you  will  appreciate  how  I 
cnjoycd  this  fiesta  chorus,  which  didn't 
cost  me  nothing  and  even  caused  me  to 
forget  my  dinner.  The  mcmbers  were 
dressed  in  Spanish  costumes  and,  in  ad- 
dition  to  being  good  to  listen  to,  were 
good  to  look  at.  They  were  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Fiesta. 

In  addition  to  this  chorus  there  were  a 
number  of  dancers  who  performed  quite 
creditably,  considering  their  weight  and 
proportions.  The  younger  they  were  the 
bettcr  they  danced,  and  little  Miss  Louise 
King,  four  years  oíd,  was  the  hit  of  the 
entire  program.  I  heard  a  lady  describe 
hcr  as  a  dream  child,  and  this  just  about 
hits  it  oíf .  She  was  received  with  shouts, 
and  when  any  one  is  received  with 
shouts  in  Santa  Fe  its  going  some. 


The  second  day  of  the  Fiesta 
was  laken  up  with  the  pageant 
showing  the  reconquest  of  New 
México  by  De  Vargas.  More 
than  300  people  participated  in 
this  act  inciuding  1 00  Indians. 
The  costumes  worn  were  true  to 
the  times  they  represented.  The 
slriking  feature  of  this  pageant  was 
that  it  took  place  on  »he  actual  spot 
of  the  original  occurrence,  and 
many  of  the  actors  were  direct  de- 
scendants  of  the  original  partici- 
pan ts. 

Another  interesting  feature  about 
this  second  day's  program  was  the 
scene  showing  an  evening    in  the 
governor's  palace  in  the  eighteenth 
century.     "Among   those  present" 
were  the  governor,  oíficers   of  the 
presidio,   their    wives  and    guests. 
A  Caslilian  ballet  by  the  fiesta  dan- 
cers furnished  the  entertainment. 
The  third  day  of  the  Fiesta  was 
called  Spanish-American  Day.     It  ain't 
generally  known,  Tom,  but  out  here   in 
the  Southwest  there  are  two  Fourths  of 
Julys — one  to  celébrate  American  inde- 
pendence  and  the   other   Mexican  inde- 
pendence.     One  hundred  years   ago,  or 
to  be  more  exact,  in    1  82  I ,  México  at- 
tained  its  indcpendence  from  Spain.    No 
good  Mexican  ever  forgets  it.     In  Santa 
Fe  they  celébrate  it.     The   Fiesta  pro- 
gram   on    Spanish-American    Day    was 
built  around  a  plaza  scene  in  Santa  Fe 
one  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  news 
was  received  that  México  had  declared  its 
independence  from  Spain.      Don  Facun- 
do Melgares,  the  last  Spanish  governor, 
was   there;   Don  Francisco  Chaves,  the 
first  Mexican   governor,  the  vicario,  the 
alcaldes,  officials,  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  garrison,  citizens,  Indians,  traders  and 
merchants,  all  were  there  dressed  in  the 
costumes  of  the    times.     It   was  quite   a 
pageant. 

A  number  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
dances  were  given,  inciuding  a  Spanish 
quadrille.    You  have  to  use  your  head  as 
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Don  Diego  de  Vargas 
From  S.  F.  Magazine 

Photo,  by  Sheldon  Parsons 


well  as  your  feet  in  this  dance,  as  no  seis 
are  caUed  and  the  formations  are  much 
more  complicated  and  numerous  than  in 
the  Virginia  reel,  which  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles.  A  Spanish  male  quartette  also 
proved  very  popular,  and  what  I  said 
about  the  fiesta  chorus  can  be  applied 
here  too.  The  quartet  made  real  music. 
As  you  noted  in  the  September  mag- 
azine, this  year  also  marked  the  one  hun- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail.  The  last  day  of  the  Fi- 
esta was  Santa  Fe  Trail   Day  and  was 


celebrated  hy  the  raosl  inleréstmg  pageanft 
of  the  Fiesta — ^^íhe  Cocnmerce  of  the  Prai* 
ries.  Hiindrcds  of  Santa  Fe  citizens  took 
par*  in  tkis  pageant,  which  presented  thé 
colorful  and  diversified  history  ctf  the  traiJ 
from  the  earJiest  times  t©  the  present  day— 
with  one  great  exception.  First  came  a 
flocá  representing  the  interior  d  a  pueblo. 
Here  were  assembled  Irfdians  from  the  tai 
north  coming  with  their  robes  and  beads  to 
barter  with  the  Pueblos;  Indiarfó  from  Cali* 
fornia  with  their  shells.  Indians  frora  thé 
great  plains,  and  Indians  from  the  Aztec 
coantry,  This  float  Was  one  of  exceptional 
beauty,  and  itsmany  interestingfeatures  were 
ex.plained  by  Dr.  E.  L.  HeWelt,  Nexl 
came  the  French  fyr  tfaders  of  the  period 
oí  J  750  to  í  8  1  O,  then  an  Iñdian  trading 
party  of  the  period  of  1810  to  1820,  foK 
lowed  by  Capt.  James  Becknell,  íather  ol 
ihe  Sa;nta  Fe  Trail>  whx>  made  the  firsl 
profitable  trip  across  the  plains  to  Santa  Fe 
in  1  82  L  Theíi  in  successioíi  came  the  ola 
praírie  schooners  drawn  by  oxen,  and  lateí 
by  mules;  Col.  ICít  Carson  and  the  buífalo 
hunters;  Jame»  O^iklriv,  the  ürst  American  to 
make  Santa  Fe  his  home,  and  represented 
by  his  son  in  the  pageant;  the  Army  of  thé 
AVest  led  by  General  Kearney  and  Colono 
Doniphan;  General  Manuel  Armijo,  the  last 
Mexican  goVerlior>  and  Charles  Benl,  thé 
íirst  American  governor. 

The  period  of  1850  to  1860  WaS  repre- 
sented by  the  United  States  Topographical 
Engineering  Corps>  the  fitst  stage  coach,  a 
detail  of  the  garrison  of  oíd  Fort  Marcy> 
the  army  tfelegraph  servicc  and  the  com- 
ing oí  the  cattle  ¡ndustty>  represented  b>' 
40  cowboys.  There  were  noats  repre> 
senting  tne  early  merchants  of  Santa  Fe^ 
sporting  days  at  the  oíd  Fonda  and  otheí 
scenes  in  the  oíd  town»  Then  followed 
the  real  tertors  of  the  trail^ — the  Indiana 
in  long  array.  Afteíwardl  came  the  bi> 
cycle,  the  motorcycle,  the  automobile  and 
the  aeroplane.  It  waS  a  great  pageant> 
because  of  its  reality.  Tne  same  oíd 
wagons,  the  same  oíd  stage  coacheS^  and 
in  many  instances  the  same  drivers  and 
passengers  who  crossed  in  them,  took  part. 
As  far  as  known  the  only   Barlow-San- 
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dersoR  stage  coach  still  in  existente  Cook 
part  ii>  the  pageant  The  coach  waa  ii¥ 
íhe  famou»  hold-up  in  the  Ratón  Pass-  \n 
1 867  whea  the  express  messenger  and 
^vo  pass^ngers  were  killkd^ancí  $60,000 
laken.  "Kid"  Bar  toa  wa»  afterward 
kanged  on  the  Rock  Island  btidge  east 
of  Tucumcrari  for  this  crinae.  Kit  Car- 
son's  rifle  was  carrted  in  the  parade  as 
WeW  as  nntany  of  the  oíd  rifles  that  help- 
ed  to  repel  Indian  alteicks  ia  the  early 
days. 

Seeíng  so  niany  of  fheseoídreficsMac 
gained  the  inipression  that  the  mulé»  and 
oxen  that  pulled  these  oíd  sfages  were  the 
Very  enes  that  eame  across  in  the  fifties, 
Howeveí,  he  was  nnijtaken  as  these  ani- 
hials  showed  too  much  pep. 

No,  Tom,  the  Koming  of  fhc  raiiroad 
' — the  Santa  Fe — was  not  shown.  Thi$ 
Was  the  oniy  sad  pait  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings.  If  the  ípirit  of  Colond  Holli- 
day  viewed  this  parade  he  turaed  over 
in  hÍ8  grave  at  this  omission.  We  can 
fig  up  a  float  for  almost  any  kmd  of  par- 
ade  in  any  town  along  the  line,  but 
passed  up  this  occasfon^the  naostappro- 
priate,  the  most  fitlrng  and  the  most  un- 
ique  setting  in  which  to  demónstrate  ihe 
most  important  event  fn  the  antials  of  the 
Gommercial  history  of  the  Southwest,  the 
coming  of  the  railroad.  Abotit  every  one 
noted  this  omission  ^ío  we  got  somead- 
tertiíing  out  of  it  anyway. 

I  wish  you  could  impreís  upon  some  of 
those  birds  around  Qiicago,  who  have  a 
habit  of  going  to  some  mosquito  ndden 
gummef  resort  in  Wisconsin  or  Michigan, 
the  advantage  of  taking  a  trip  to  Santa 
Fe  during  this  lime  of  the  year.  The 
tempcrature  hovered  around  seventy  de- 
grees  during  the  entire  period  of  the  Fi- 
esta, and,  after  the  sun  went  down  an 
overcoat  felt  comfortable.  To  view  the 
Fiesta  you  sit  in  an  open  aír  enclosure 
on  the  oíd  plaza,  facing  the  oíd  Palace 
of  the  Governors,  íhaded  by  the  natural 
«hade  of  the  trees.  The  entire  palace 
wa«  a  mass  of  vivid  coloring,  which,  cou- 
pled  with  the  crimsons,  the  blues,  the 
orange»  and  the  greens  of  the  costumes 


of  the  dancers,  the  conquísfadores  and  (ñe 
Indians,  creabed  a  scene  that  can  more 
eaaily  be  imagjned  than  described.. 

The  Fiesta  is  a.  comnKmity  ciítair  and 
pracíically  the  whole  town  has  some  parí; 
in  k,  Colonel  Twitchell  was  the  direc- 
tor this  year»  as  he  was  last  year,  and  to> 
his  efforts,  as  weü  as  to  lh«>se  o!  his  lieu- 
fcenauíts  cind  the  hearty  cooperación  of  the; 
peoplc  of  Santa  Fe^  is  the  success  of  the- 
Fiesta  duc-  h  is  délightfully  amatcurish,, 
and  vheFe  was  only  one  proíessional  num- 
ber  on  the  program»  the  Indian  princess» 
Tsianina.  Hovveiier  her  songs  were  un- 
ícjue  both  in  subject  matter  and  range. 

Last  yeai  a  grand  coslume  hall  at  the; 
De  Vargas  Hotel  ended  the  Fiesta.. 
This  year,  for  some  reason;,  it  was  omit- 
fcd.  Personally,  I  regretted  this,  as  there; 
is  nothing  slow  aboul  Santa  Fe  when  it 
comes  to  enlertaining  socially,  h's  dem- 
ocratic,  too,  í  was  taíking  to  a  young; 
Woman  from  the  easf  who  was  living  in^ 
Sania  Fe  temporarily,  and  she  said  she- 
felt  highly  flallered  toreceivean  invilatiora 
to  a  reception  at  ihe  governor''s  mansión ^ 
buf  when  she  discovered  that  her  icemara 
and  her  butcher  had  also  been  honorecS 
she  íosf  her  enthusiasm.  But  this  about 
ííluálrafes  the  freedom  from  conventional- 
ities  of  the  people  of  Santa  Fe.  It's  cB 
unique  town  and  has  its  unique  charac- 
ters,  but  taken  all  in  all  its  people  are  al! 
Elks — "the  best  on  earth." 

After  the  Fiesta  Mac  and  í  remained 
a  day  in  Santa  Fe  lo  look  around.  It 
was  worth  while,  too,  Automobile  tour- 
ísts  are  pretly  numerous,  and  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  women  dress  as  their  men 
folks  do  and  it'í  diífículf  to  distinguish 
them.  The  absence  of  skírfs  bothered 
Mac  more  than  it  did  me.  He  slipped 
twice  in  asking  a  woman  for  a  match. 
As  a  rule  the  dress  of  the  English  speak- 
íng  women  of  Santa  Fe  compares  favor- 
ably  with  Michigan  Avenue  at  4  o'clock 
ín  the  afternoon,  but  (herc  were  some 
girls  who  outmanned  the  tourist  ín  their 
altire.  However,  the  door  of  thecathe- 
dral  is  placardcd  with  a  large  sign  forbid- 
ding  women  in  male  attire  to  cnter. 
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Al  the  í»ame  íinre  Santa  Fe  bas  a  raet- 
EDpolitan  atmospher^.  A  citizen  told  me 
ahai  if  I  jeraained  on  tKejplcizafGr  a  j^ear  ©r 
3o  that  I  would  raeet  every  oaewhowas 
•anybody  in  ihe  wliole  ünked  States  and 
jfrom  many  foreign  courítries.  I  gyess  he's 
iright,  too.  Tile  town  and  vicinity  are 
well  known  as  aa  art  center.  This  re- 
¿minds  rae  that  the  raen  a¡íe  ndt  al\  hack- 
ward  in  wearing  freak  attire.  Theflow- 
ling  tie  and  long  hair  is  veíy  mucíh  in  evi- 
<dence.  There  is  one  artist  who  disdains 
ífootwean,  and  ©thers  dress  coestantly  as 
'cowboys  with  ihe  most  díaborate  eos- 
¡tumes,  even  including  the  spurs.  One 
¿man  to  show  bis  boJshevik  sympalhres  al- 
•ways  wore  a  red  shirt.  Lately  to  empha- 
ísize  bis  sympathy,  he  wears  it  on  the 
outside  oí  bis  trousers^ — Russian  style, 
However,  no  one  objects  or  pays  alten- 
ítion,  and  «very  one  does  as  be  pleases. 

The  individuality  of  Santa  Fe  is 
rshown  also  in  its  arcbitecture,  The 
ítown  is  the  originator  oí  the  Santa  Fe 
ilype  of  architecture,  of  whicb  the  new 
anuseum  is  one  oí  the  best  example?. 
A  number  of  buildings  are  now  being 
•erected  on  this  plan,  including  the  new 
liotel  and  the  new  federal  building. 
Scattered  tbroughout  the  toAvn  are 
aiumerous  bornes  and  public  buikíings 
built  on  the  same  order,  including  avery 
lunique  picture  show,  Mac  and  I 
started  to  enter  this  show  one  night 
about  9.30,  the  ticket  seller  refused 
to  take  our  money,  saying  the  show 
had  been  in  progress  for  about  fifleen 
minutes  and  consequently  we  could 
enter  free.  Where  else  but  in  Santa 
Fe  could  this  happen"? 


IT  IS  WRITTEN 


Odober  Art  and  Archaeology. 

The  0<5lober  number  of  "Art  and  Ar- 
chaeology" is  in  some  respetas  an  ideal 
magazine.  It  has  as  its  theme  Chicago  as 
an  art  center,  and  does  that  great  city  on 
Lake  Michigan  full  justice.      It  is   not  so 


many  years  sin  ce  ihe  Chicago  Art  Ináti» 
tute  and  a  $;roup  oí  art  lover^í  placed 
Chicago  among  Úie  naticm's  aiS  centers, 
hs  cJairos  to  such  íecognition  íiave  nevef 
be^i  so  bea«tifully  and  convincingly  pre> 
tented  as^u  thisis«ue  df  "Art  and  Arcbae»^ 
ology/  enriched  bj  nuraerous  superb 
illuátrations.  George  Wm.  Eggers,  untÜ 
recerrtty  dire<ítor  cá  the  Art  Inátitutes 
writes  íbe  introduííion.  Charles  H. 
Wacker  presents  in  word  and  picture 
"The  Civic  íraprovement  Plan^  íormu^ 
lated  hy  l\e  "Cbicctgo  Plan  Commission^ 
of  wiiich  he  is  cbairman  asid  toward  the 
realization  oí  whicb  importan*  progress 
has  airea  dy  been  matk.  Thomas  B 
Talmadge  writes  on  " Arcbite<aure  in  Chi» 
cago,"  illustrating  bis  points  with  impres> 
sive  pi<ítures  of  notable  sttuétures  in  thé 
city.  LoraxJo  Taít,  the  famous  Sculptor^ 
íollowís  with  an  essay  onlbe"MoHumentí 
oí  Chicago,"  wbile  Ralpb  Claíkson  telh 
of  "Chicago  Painters  Past  and  Present.* 
Among  the  atlradive  íeproduétions  tí 
íound  a  Taos  pidlure  by  Vid:or  Higginí 
and  a  pürtrail  by  OliveT  Dennet  Grover^ 
who  spent  some  time  in  Santa  Fe  this 
falL  Clarence  A.  Hough  defScribes  the 
^Chicago  Art  Institüte,  Its  Treasure^  and 
Its  Maniíold  A<ítivities,^  while  Lena  Mac> 
Caulleyreviews  some  of  the  cofledions  (¿ 
paintings  owned  in  Chicago.  Under  sep* 
arate  heading  she  tell's  oí  the  Work  and 
achievement  of  the  organiiation  known  ai 
"The  Friends  of  American  Art,"  whicb  haá 
done  so  much  to  add  to  the  art  collec^ 
tions  in  Chicago.  "Art  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,"  "Art  al  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity,^ "The  Municipal  Art  League  of 
Chicago,"  "The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,* 
and  "The  Field  MuSeum  of  Natural  His- 
tory,"  are  otber  titles  whicb  give  a  glimpsé 
of  the  rich  conlents  of  this  beautiful  num» 
ber  oí  "Art  and  Archaeology/' 

In  New  México» 

The  Blood  of  the  CohqueforS.  By  Haf» 
vey  Fergusson.  266  pages.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.      $2.50. 

Wbenever  Ramón  DelcaSar  boarded 
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a  train  he  indulgied  a  habit  not  uncono/- 
mon  araonR  raen,  of  choosing  from  tae 
women  passengers  the  one  whose  appear- 
ance  most  pleasecl  Kinv  to  be  the  objeífl 
of  his  atteiUion  (kring  the  journey.  Bul 
because  he  was  a  Mexican  and-  an  aris- 
tocrat,  over'Senskive  as  to  his  social  foot- 
ing  and  al  the  same  time  over-proud  oí 
his  family,  which  tKiced  iu  lineage  dire<5t 
írom  the  Spanish  conquerors^  he  neveí 
Wried  to  make  the  imknown  lady's  ao 
quaintance  "unless  her  eyes  and  moulb 
«nmistakably  invited  him  to  do  so," 

This  characaerizalion  of  the  hero  in  the 
opening  paragraph  oÉ  "The  Blood  of  the 
Conquetor»"  is  followed  later  on  i»  the 
novel  by  Ram^on's  own  sfatement  of  his 
personal  philoscphy,  "Life  is  a  íight," 
he  told  himself,  feeling  thaf  he  had  hit 
upon  a  profound  and  original  idea.  'Ev- 
ery  man  wants  pretty  women  and  money. 
He  gets  them  if  he  has  enough  nerve  and 
enough  sense.  And  somebody  else  gets 
hurt,  because  there  are  not  enough  pret- 
ty womeri  and  money  to  go  around,'  \\ 
seemed  to  him  that  this  was  the  essence 
of  all  wisdom." 

The  story  of  Ramón,  therefore,  ís  the 
ttory  of  his  fight  for  woallh  and  pretty 
women,  a  theme  developed  ihrough  a 
rather  thin  plot,  in  which  the  other  chaF- 
aders  come  and  go  only  as  foils  to  Ra- 
món. The  grande  dames  of  fhe  Spanish 
aristocracy,  the  Mexicafi  peonsand  sheep 
herders,  the  gringos  to  whom  the  chief 
charm  of  New  México  is  its  healthy  cli- 
mate  for  T.  B.,  even  the  beautiful  blond 
girl  from  fhe  norlh  who  eventually  mar- 
ries  another  man— all  are  brought  into 
the  píííture  merely  to  show  the  develop- 
ment — or  rather  the  disintegration  of  the 
chief  charaéter,  Ramón.     That  procesa 


Mr.  Fergusison  describes  wílh  (he  sccU" 
racy  of  a  laboraUory  dissecSlion,  and  in  '\t 
he  has  accomplished  a  Femarkably  eífe(5t- 
ive  cuid  cleaa  cut  piece  of  writing,  basedi 
€jn  sound  psychology  and  sct  down  witb 
telling  skill.  The  passages  in  which  Ra- 
món searcheí  his  own  soul  are  of  a  cali- 
ber  to  give  this  first  novel  a  place  with\ 
the  important  fidion  of  today. 

Of  real  literary  meriu  too,  are  some  olí 
ihe  descriptions  of  New  Mexican  coun- 
Iry.  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  frequently  te 
make  the  hero  speak  the  author's  owm 
passionate  loyalty  to  the  place  of  his- 
birth- — "the  scorched  tawny  levéis,  the; 
red  hills  dotted  vwlh  little  pinyon  trees,, 
the  parple  mystery  of  distant  mountains.'" 
*  *  *  "The  counlry  was  like  some 
^eat  purring  creature  that  Ict  him  lie  im 
its  bo«om  and  fiíled  his  body  with  the; 
warm  steady  ihrob  oí  its  unlroubledi 
strengVh." 

But  the  novel  as  a  v^ole  Kardly  fulfillsi 
íhe  promise  of  its  high  points.  It  wilK, 
however,  íind  favor  with  the  reader  who» 
wants  a  colorful,  vigorous  story,  easy  to» 
read,  tfiencumbered  by  subtletres,  flav- 
ored  with  the  tang  of  exit-of-doors. — Nev*/ 
York  Times  Book  Review, 

"Smalley's  Art  Bulíetin.* 

"Smalley's  Art  Bulletin"  for  Novembcr 
ha&  several  excellent  reprodudions  of 
wood  block  prints  and  etchings  and  the 
usual  intereáling  art  notes,  An  essay  ira 
miniature  on  "Our  Caálle  in  Spain"  by 
John  Galsworthy,  reprinted  from  "The 
Yaie  Review,"  is  in  futuristic  vein.  The 
essay  concludes  with  "the  fadl  is,  one 
must  be  sentimental  in  this  life  lo  do  any- 
thing  except  make  money,  and  it  is  real- 
ly  better  to  have  a  castle  in  Spain  than  a 
villa  al  Newport  or  Cannes." 

"Cultura  Hispano  Americana." 

The  latest  number  of  "Cultura  Hispa- 
no Americana,"  published  al  Madrid, 
presents  an  essay  on  "Diplomatic  Docu- 
ments  Referring  to  Spanish  America." 
"Spain  in  África,"  and  "Consequences  of 
the  Financial  Crisis  in  Cuba,"  and  a  num- 
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hct  oí  essays  and  reports  from  South 
America  make  the  number  a  very  inter- 
csting  one." 

Pennsylvania  Museum  JournaL 

"The  Museum  Journal,"  published  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  of  ex- 
traordinary  bcauty  with  color  and  hatf 
tone  illustrations  in  its  Jast  issue.  The 
Jeading  article  is  by  George  Byron  Cor- 
dón, being  his  recent  le<fture  on  "Bacil- 
bek."  "ELxplorations  at  ih-e  Mouth  of  the 
Amazon"  is  a  contribution  by  W.  C. 
Farabee,  the  noted  explorer.  "Wood- 
carving  of  the  Austral  Islands"  by  Hcnry 
Usher  Hall  is  also  among  the  noteworthy 
contributions. 


MUSEUM   EVENTS 


Another  Gift  by  Colonel  TwitcheIJ, 

Colonel  Ralph  E,  Twitchell  has  add- 
ed  to  his  many  important  gif  ts  to  the  Mu- 
seum his  entire  colIe(ítion  of  pamphlets, 
clippings,  and  papers  of  his  historical  li- 
brary.  In  this  Americana  are  included 
many  of  the  sources  of  the  material  to  be 
found  in  Col.  Twitchell's  historical  works 
and  make  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  historical  and  art  libraries  already  pre- 
sented  to  the  Museum  by  Col.  Twitchell. 
At  a  later  date  a  complete  catalogue  will 
be  published. 

Will  Participate  in  Big  Projedl. 

At  a  business  meeting  of  the  Nev^ 
México  Archaeological  Society  held  in 
the  library  of  the  Museum,  Paul  A.  F. 
Walter  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr. 
Edgar  L.  Hewett  presented  an  ambitious 
and  far  reaching  plan  for  an  immediate  pro- 
jed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Society,  and 
which  involves  the  raising  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money.  A  pledge  of 
$  1 000  toward  the  projetfl  from  Mr. 
Frank  Springer  and  one  of  $  1 00  from 
Mr.  Percy  Jackson  v^ere  reported.  The 
Washington  Society  of  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Institute  of  America  has  already 
pledged  itself  to  contribute   one-third   of 


the  cost  of  the  enterprise,  while  the  To- 
ronto  Museum  is  underwriting  another 
third.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a  drive 
for  new  memberships  and  to  solicit  spec- 
ial  contributions  from  the  present  members 
to  assure  ihe  success  of  the  undertaking. 
The  Society  has  a  membership  of  several 
hundred  and  during  its  twenty-three  years 
of  existence  has  many  notable  achieve» 
ments  to  its  credit. 

Dr.  Hewett  at  Roswell 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett  during  the  last 
week  in  Odlober  addressed  the  State 
Convention  of  the  Federation  of  Wo» 
mens  Clubs  in  session  at  Roswell,  taking 
for  his  theme  the  art  and  handicrafts  of 
the  Indian.  The  address  made  a  deep 
impression.  From  Roswell  Dr.  Hewett 
went  to  E\  Paso  and  thence  to  San  Di- 
ego, where  he  will  give  a  month  to  his 
duties  as  Dire<ítor  of  the  Museum  in  Bal- 
boa Park,  returning  in  time  to  meet  Dr. 
C  T,  Currelly  at  El  Paso  early  in  De- 
cember.  A  small  art  exhibit  was  hung 
at  the  Roswell  Convention  and  the  re- 
port  oF  the  Presiden t,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Don- 
ohoo,  who  is  a  life  member  of  the  Ar- 
chaeological Institute,  dwelt  strongly  on 
the  fine  exhibit  sent  by  the  Museum  to 
the  national  convention  at  Salt  Lake  City 
during  the  summer. 

Drive  for  New  Memberships. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  NeW 
México  Archaeological  Society  held  in 
the  library  of  the  Museum,  it  was  decid- 
ed  to  undertake  the  financing  of  an  im- 
portant expedition  as  well  as  acquisition 
of  a  great  coUeélion.  A  special  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  consiáting  of  Dr. 
E.  L.  Hewett,  Edgar  L.  Street»  and 
Paul  A.  F.  Walter  was  appointed,  as 
well  as  a  special  committee  consiáling  of 
Mrs.  I.  H.  Rapp,  chairman,  Mrs.  N.  B. 
Laughlin,  Mrs.  Rupert  F.  Asplund,  Mrs. 
Reed  Holloman,  Mrs.  George  W.  Prich- 
ard,  Mrs.  Walter  Danburg,  Major  Nor- 
man King,  Col.  R.  E.  Twitchell,  Mr. 
James  C.  Cassell  and  Mr.  James  L.  Sel- 
igman.     This  committee   will   make    an 
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eíForl  k)  secure  a  tímiisancí  new  merobers 
as  well  as  to  cnJist  ttie  present  member- 
ship  in  ihe  great  proje^l  in  which  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  Society  oí  the  Ar- 
ehaeological  Inátitute  will  bear  onr-lhird 
of  the  cost.  and  the  Museum  of  Toronto, 
Canadá,  a  second  third. 

Talk  at  University  Assembly. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Museum  made 
an  addtess  to  the  student  body  and  fac- 
uhy  as  well  as  quite  a  number  of  guests 
at  the  University  of  New  México  on  Fri- 
day  forenoon,0(ílober  28th.  His  themc 
was  "Archaeology  in  New  México." 
The  paper  is  to  be  printed  a&  a  Univer- 
«ty  Bulletin. 

Annual  Mceling  ín  Dccember. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Méx- 
ico Archaeological  Society  and  the  San- 
la  Fe  Sociely  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitutc  has  been  called  for  Monday  even- 
mg,  December  5th.  At  that  time  oííl- 
cers  will  be  elec'ed. 

Dr.  Currelly  to  Ledure. 

Dr.  C  T.  Currelly,  Diredlor  of  the 
Museum  al  Toronto,  Canadá,  will  be  in 
ihe  southweál  the  íirál  week  of  December 
and  will  probably  give  a  lecílure  at  the 
Museum  of  New  México. 


!N  THE  FIELD 


Re-Examining  Jacobs  Cavern. 

Dr.  Clark  Wissler  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  is  re-exam- 
ining  Jacobs'  Carvern,  a  prehistoric  rock 
shelter  located  in  the  extreme  south- 
western  comer  of  Missouri.  The  cave 
had  been  previously  examined  by  Dr. 
Charles  Peabody,  the  recorder  of  the 
School  of  American  Research,  and  by 
Warren  K.  Moorehead  of  Phillips 
Academy.  Since  that  examination  a 
number  of  additional  artifacts  have  been 
discovered,  including  bone  and  horn 
awls,  ílint  implements,  polished  and 
engraved    implements    of     stone,      and 


shaft  straighteners  and  arrow  smoothcry, 
Portions  of  an  adult  human  skeletora 
accompanied  by  an  engraved  sandstone 
pipe  have  also  been  found.  The  latest 
discovery  reported  was  that  of  s'^veral 
engraved,  perforated,  and  otherwise  or- 
naraented  bones.  These  were  ap- 
parently  firm  and  sound,  but  as  a. 
precautionary  measure,  pen  drawings. 
were  raade  immediately.  Upon  exam- 
ination a  few  weeks  later  it  was  found! 
that  the  bones  were  rapidly  disinte- 
grating  and  it  was  impossible  to  save- 
more  than  the  most  important  specimen„ 
one  side  bearing  an  engraving  which 
resembles  a  mastodon.  The  reverse 
ade  bears  two  rows  of  lightning  sym- 
bols  rurning  lengthwise,  the  design> 
corresponding  closely  wich  those  found 
on  the  sandstone  pipe.  Pholographs 
of  the  most  important  ipecimens  have 
been  made. 

Big  Kiva  Excavated, 

The  expedition  of  the  School  and 
the  Museum  that  has  been  in  the  Chaco 
Cañen  this  fall  has  retumed  to  Santa  Fe. 
The  excavation  of  the  largest  kiva 
fhus  far  found  in  the  Pueblo  country 
was  completed.  It  is  one  of  many 
undergrcund  estufes  in  the  ruins  of 
Chetlro  Kellle  which  the  Museum  of 
New  México  is  excavating.  This 
underground  sanctuary  has  a  diameter 
of  more  than  62  feet  and  is  a  fine  piece 
of  masonry  built  in  circular  form.  In  its 
interior  arrangementit  resembles  in  many 
respectsthe  kivas  which  are  used  to  the 
the  príísent  day  at  such  as  Santa  Dom- 
ingo, Acoma,  and  Zuni;  but  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  details  it  prescnts  entirely 
new  features.  The  masonry  consists 
of  hewn  sandstone  carefully  laid  in 
adobe  mortar.  The  interior  arrange- 
ment  is  the  familiar  one  of  an  altar  to 
one  side  of  the  great  room.  In  this 
instance  the  altar  is  2  feet  high  and  about 
4  feet  square  and  consists  of  solid  mas 
onry.  A  remarkable  feature  are  the 
fire  pits,  one  on  each  side,  and  each 
4  feet  deep,  4  1  -2    feet    wide,    and    9 
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feel  long.  The  walls  are  of  the  oldef 
type  of  masonry,  the  stone  having  be- 
come  ver>  brittle  froni  the  intense  heat 
•of  the  fires  that  must  have  burned  in 
these  pits  for  many  years.  To  the 
rear  of  the  altar  is  a  circular  fire  place 
built  on  top  of  the  floor  wilh  a  1  O  inch 
wall  of  masonry.  In  the  main  wall  of 
the  kiva  are  some  28  niches  right  above 
the  stone  bench  which  runs  around  the 
•entire  structure  on  the  inside.  The  rooí 
«f  this  sinctuary,  which  spread  1 2  feet 
above  the  floor,  was  supported  by  four 
high  (ree  trunks  imbedded  in  masonry. 
Each  of  those  trees  weighed  more  than  a 
ton  and  one  of  the  problems  ishow  th^se 
fugh  timbers  were  brought  into  the 
Chaco,  For  at  this  day  the  nearest  place  for 
timber  of  that  size  is  fully  80  miles  away. 

The  Cities  That  Died  of  Fear. 

The  assiálant  dire<ílor  and  secrelary  of 
the  Museum  during  the  last  week  in  Oc- 
tober  made  a  reconnaisance  of  the  Abo, 
Cuarai,  and  Grun  Qyivira  ruins  in  the  foot 
hills  of  the  Manzanos  and  Jumanos 
mountains.  They  found  that  time  had 
wfought  very  liltle  change  in  the  superb 
mission  ruins  in  these  three  places,  except 
that  at  Gran  Qjjivira,  or  more  corredlly, 
Tabira,  fiílings  had  been  made  under  the 
mining  laws  both  on  the  national  monu- 
ment  and  also  on  the  property  of  the  Mu- 
seum. These  filings,  of  course,  are  in- 
valid  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent  the  enterirgand  causingof  anydam- 
age  to  the  walls  that  still  remain  standing. 
The  ruin  at  Abo  looks  more  frail  than 
ever,  and  it  seems  out  of  the  question  to 
save  it  from  ultimate  destrucflion.  An- 
other  effort  will  be  made  to  re-acquire 
Cuarai  for  the  state. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Death  of  Mrs.  Burlir. 

Mrs.  Natalie  Curtis  Burlin,  the  talen- 
ted  writer  and  composer,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Santa  Fe  Society  of  the 
Archaeological  Inálitute,  was  killed  in 
Paris  just  after  she  had  delivered  an  ad- 


dress  at  the  Sorbonne.  On  lier  way 
home  in  crossing  one  of  the  avenues  she 
was  itruck  by  an  automobile  and  fatally 
injured.  Mrs.  Burlin,  as  well  cis  her  hus- 
band,  Paul  Burlin,  the  arti^,  took  an  in* 
tense  interest  in  the  Museum  and  School 
of  American  Research  and  all  theiracíliv» 
ities.  A  research  worker  herself  and  es» 
pecially  a  ^udent  of  ethnology  and  prim- 
ilive  music,  she  found  much  that  was  con- 
genial in  the  Southwest  and  had  estab» 
lished  her  home  in  Santa  Fe.  She  came 
from  Famous  parentage,  her  father  having 
been  the  late  Edward  Curtis.  Among 
her  best  known  publications  are  ^Songs  oi 
Ancienl  AmeTÍca>^  "Indians'  Book,"  "Ne- 
gro Fülk  Songs,"  and  "Songs  and  Taleí 
from  the  Dark  Continent.^  She  was  al- 
so a  voluminous  contributor  to  magazineá 
on  musical  and  ethnological  subjeét^ 
Mrs,  Burlin  was  a  friend  of  the  late  The» 
odore  Roosevelt  and  intereáted  him  in 
various  phases  of  Indian  life  in  the  South- 
west. It  was  on  her  travels  in  the  Nav- 
ajo reservation  that  she  became  acquain- 
ted  with  the  artist  who  became  her  hus- 
band.  She  knew  the  Indians  and  theif 
folk  lore  intimately  and  sympathetically, 
and  in  her  death  the  Red  Man  has  loál  a 
genuine  friend. 


MONUMENTS  AKD  PARKS 


Addition  to  Muir  Woods. 

A  gift  of  128  acres  has  been  accepted 
by  President  Harding  for  addition  to  the 
Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  the 
notable  grove  of  redwood  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  gift  was  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Kent  and  the  Mt.  Tamalpais 
Railroad.  The  monument  as  originally 
proclaimed  by  President  Roosevelt  con* 
tained  295  acres,  which  also  were  the 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  to  the  nation. 
Both  tracts  are  covered  with  redwood 
trees,  some  reaching  a  heightof  300  feet 
and  having  a  diameter  of  1 8  feet  or  more. 
The  woods  are  situated  on  the  south 
slope  of  Mt.  Tamalpais  about  seven  miles 
across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco. 
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St.  Frangís  is  Everybodys  Saint 


/^NCE  upon  a  lime  I  had  an  appoint- 
^^^  ment  with  a  very  important  person 
m  ihe  Movie  World  al  ihe  Alcxandria 
Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 

To  my  regrel  i  was  unavoidably  late. 
I  expe<íted  to  ftnd  ihe  Very  Important 
Person  storming  up  and  down  orregard- 
ing  his  walch  in  ¿toical  calm. 

Inátcad  I  íound  him  in  a  big  lealher 
ehair  deep  in  a  dull  covered  book.  He 
rose  to  greet  me  wilh  his  slow  synthctic 
smile,  his  fingers  between  the  pages. 

I  glanced  wilh  curiosity  al  ihe  book. 
I  thoughl  it  muft  be  theMemoirsof  some 
French  Queen. 

"It's  Sabatier's  Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,"  he  explained,  "have  you  read  it?" 

"Of  course-  But  you,  you  are  not  a 
Catholic?" 

He  shrugged.  "No.  But  St.  Frands 
is  everybcdy's  saint." 

And  so  he  is.  To  al!  men  and  wo- 
men  weary  of  thsmsslves,  of  gnavving  at 
the  hollow  rind  of  their  own  hearts,  wea- 
ry of  pomp  and  panoplyand  powersand 
principalilies  the  words  of  the  Little  Poor 
Man  are  a  sweet  melody. 

All  poets,  e|l  arti«ts  love  him.  Indeed, 
he  is  the  patrón  Saint  of  Poets.  His 
prose  is  full  of  enchantment  and  his  poe- 
Iry  like  the  songs  of  Heavenly  Nightin- 
gaíes. 

Do  you  recad  his  description  of  Sister 
Lark,  who  was  his  favorile  bird? 

"Siáter  Lark  halh  a  cowl  like  a  Reli- 


gious.  Flying  shc  praises  God  very 
sweetly,  despising  earthly  things.  Hcr 
clolhes  are  like  to  the  earth  and  she 
gives  an  example  to  the  Religious  that 
ihey  ihould  not  have  delicate  ñor  colored 
garments." 

St.  Francis  died  "all  on  íire"  for  God 
and  whenever  I  sit  before  a  hearth  glow- 
ing  with  live  coals  I  see  the  image  of  our 
Beloved  Little  Brother  in  the  fíame.  He, 
too,  loved  the  fire:  "Be  thou  praised,  my 
Lord,  of  Brother  Fire  by  which  Thou 
haél  lighlened  the  night  and  he  is  beauli- 
fui  and  joyous  and  robuál  and  ¿Irong." 

The  Very  Important  Person  said,  "í 
keep  a  copy  of  'The  Little  Flowers  of 
St.  Francis'  on  my  bedside  table.  He 
íills  my  heart  with  Heavenly  perfume. 
It  is  the  odor  of  asphodels." 

All  Catholics  should  read  frequently 
"The  Mirror  of  Perfedtion"  and  "The 
Flowers  of  St.  Francis." 

Somehow,  I  felt  when  in  the  quaint 
and  charming  city  of  Santa  Fe  that  St. 
Francis  was  very  near,  very  real,  especial- 
ly  when  I  had  seen  the  mural  paintings 
of  him  in  the  New  Museum. 

St.  Francis,  the  great  Lover  whose  ¿lo- 
ry  is  more  absorbing  than  any  romance; 
Ss.  Francis,  Little  Brother  to  the  Lark, 
the  Wolf,  the  Rain,  the  Sun  and  the 
Wildílowers — is  he  not,  indeed, — "Ev- 
erybody's  Saint?" — Ruth  Loomis  Skeen, 
(Artesia,  N.  M.,)  in  South weátern  Cath- 
olic. 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 


Further  Gift  to  Vassar. 

The    General    ELducation    Board    has 


given  Vassar  $500,000  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  faculty.  Mrs.  Edward 
S.  Harkness  has  also  promised  $  1 00, 
000  provided  that  $1,500,000  more 
are  raised  within  two  years. 
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A  MUSEUM  OPPORTUNITY 


TTHE  Museum  of  New  México  and 
the  School  of  American  Research 
are  confronted  with  an  opporlunily  and 
a  duty.  A  colledion  of  priceless  mate- 
rial illuátrating  the  ancient  culture  of  a  dis- 
tincfl  and  importan!  sedtion  of  the  Pueblo 
world  as  yet  unrepresented  in  the  Museum 
colledlions  is  to  be  had  at  a  figure  which 
creates  the  present  opportunily  that  it 
would  be  remiss  for  the  officers  and 
friends  of  the  Museum  and  the  School  to 
overlook  without  at  leaál  making  a  deter- 
mined  eífort  to  meet  the  terms  under 
which  the  colledicn  can  be  acquired. 
The  option  en  the  colledion  calis  for  the 
payment  o]  $1  5,000.  To  thisshculdbe 
added  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  finance  an 
expedition  to  the  región  from  whence  the 
collediion  is  derived.  Director  Edgar  L. 
Hewelt  already  has  done  considerable 
work  m  this  sed^ion,  which  was  begun 
years  ago,  but  the  results  of  which  were 
never  published.  The  notes  of  his  expe- 
dition  are  available  and  to  this  would  be 
added  the  results  of  the  expedition  plan- 
ned  for  the  coming  winter.  Towards 
this  sum  of  $  I  8,000  the  Washington  So- 
ciety  of  the  Archaeological  Inálitute  has 
pledgcd  itself  to  furnish  $6,000.  The 
Toronto  Museum  through  its  direélor,  Dr. 
C.  T.  Currelly,  who  will  be  in  New 
México  in  December,  has  given  promise 
of  another  $6,000,  thus  leaving  the  sum 
of  $6,000  to  be  provided  by  the  friends 
of  the  Museum  of  New  México  and  the 
School  of  American  Research.  The 
New  México  Archaeological  Society  has 
undertaken  to  raise  $1,500  of  this  sum, 
and  this  appeal  is  diredled  to  its  members 
and  friends  so  that  the  amount  may  be  in 
hand  some  time  in  December  when    the 


option  on  this  great  coHedion  expires. 
If  every  member  of  the  Society  would 
give  a  special  donaticn  of  $5,  or  if  each 
member  were  to  pay  a  year's  dues  in  ad- 
vance  and  persuade  two  others  to  become 
members  of  the  Society,  paying  a  year's 
dues  in  advance,  the  Society's  portion  of 
the  pledge  would  be  met.  An  appeal 
has  been  sent  out  in  circular  form  and 
many  responses  are  being  received,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  every  one  who  reads  this 
further  ¿tatement  will  do  his  or  her  ut- 
moál  to  help  finance  this  very  important 
projedl,  one  of  the  fine¿t  and  moál  prom- 
ising  as  yet  planned  in  the  southwest. 
Contributions  inay  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Lansing  Bloom,  Assiálant  Diredlorof  the 
Museum  and  Secretary  of  the  New  Méx- 
ico Archaeological  Society  at  Santa  Fe, 
New  México.  There  is  enough  mate- 
rial in  the  colleélion  to  permit  one-third 
going  to  the  National  Museum  as  a  gift 
of  the  Washington  Society,  one-third  to 
the  Toronto  Museum,  and  ¿lili  leave  a 
very  representative  amount  of  material 
that  includes  some  of  the  moál  beautiful 
pottery  ever  created  by  man's  hand  on 
this  or  any  other  continent. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


Annual  Meeting  in  December. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Méx- 
ico Archaeological  Society  and  the  San- 
ta Fe  Society  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute  has  been  called  for  Monday  even- 
ing,  December  5th,  in  the  Museum  Li- 
brary.  At  that  time  officers  will  be 
eleded. 
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Los  Cinco  Pintores 


I  os  Cinco  Pintores,  a  group  of  five 
young  painters,  not  one  of  whom  has 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  years,  are  hav- 
ing  their  íirát  annual  exhibit  in  the  art  gal- 
leries  of  the  Museum  at  Santa  Fe.  They 
are  quite  idealiálic  in  their  aims,  for  they 
have  pledged  themselves  to  take  art  to 
the  people  and  have  vowed  not  to  sur- 
render  to  commercialism.  Their  exhib- 
its  are  to  make  the  roundsof  rolling  milis, 
fadories,  school  houses,  and  other  places 
where  people  congrégate  but  in  which 
an  exhibit  will  be  a  novelty.  It  was  on- 
ly  twelve  painl  ngs  of  fairly  uniform  size 
which  it  was  intended  should  be  pre- 
pared  for  this  exhibit,  but  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  the  young  men  was  such  that 
they  had  ready  almost  two  score  canvas- 
ses  and  instead  of  one  alcove  three  have 
been  fiUed.  Great  care  has  been  exer- 
cised  in  the  hanging  and  as  a  result  ihe 
exhibit  is  a  model  in  that  résped,  for 
there  is  no  clash  in  theme,  color,  or  treat- 
ment,  and  indeed  as  a  whole  it  presents 
practically  a  unit.  The  young  men  com- 
prising  the  group  are  Joseph  Bakos,  Ffe- 
mont  F.  Ellis.  W.  E.  Murk,  Willard 
Nash  and  Will  Shuáler. 

It  is  rather  intereáling  to  note  that 
three  of  them  are  at  present  building  with 
their  own  hands  homes  and  aludios  for 
themselves  on  "Camino  del  Sol,"  the 
Street  of  the  Sun,  and  that  the  other  two 
will  follow  this  exampíe  in  the  spring. 
The  houses  are  of  adobe  and  are  grouped 
on  a  knoll  overlooking  Santa  Fe  and  the 
glorious  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range.  Not 
far  away  is  the  studio  home  of  Wiíliam 
P.  Henderson  and  the  fine  new  two  sto- 
ry  Santa  Fe  Mission  Style  mansión  of 
Frank  G.  Applegate,  who  recently  came 
from  the  east  and  fell  in  love  with  the 
ancient  city,  Each  of  the  young  men 
has  a  vicwpoint  and  a  technique  of  his 


own.  Vigor,  originality,  and  the  daring 
to  express  themselves  are  evident.  One 
is  convinced  of  the  honesty  of  endeavor 
of  each  artist,  and  while  the  trend  is  mod- 
ern,  it  is  yet  within  the  bounds  of  sanity. 
The  themes  include  landscapes,  portraits, 
still  life,  figures  and  decoration. 

Fremont  Ellis  gives  us  views  of  New 
México  in  her  more  somber  moods.  Par- 
ticularly  striking  is  an  ancient  and  primi- 
tive  adobe  chapel  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
partly  shrouded  in  twilight  toward  w^hich 
black  shawled  figures  are  wending  their 
way.  In  contrast  with  it  he  has  hung 
the  portrait  of  a  young  woman  which  is 
classic  in  treatment  and  bearíy  Will 
Shuster  leans  more  to  the  quieter  tones 
and  puré  color  of  the  early  schools,  but 
in  expressive  form  he  is  very  far  advanced. 
The  portrait  of  a  young  man  is  espe- 
cially  well  done  and  that  of  an  older 
man  is  very  striking  in  its  ruggedness. 
There  is  probably  greater  resemblance 
in  the  technique  employed  and  the 
viewpoint  of  Joseph  Bakos  and  W.  E. 
Mruk  than  of  any  other  two  artists 
having  exhibits  in  the  Museum  at  pres- 
ent. Their  landscapes  vie  in  tone,  at  the 
same  time  are  convincing,  for  they  present 
something  of  the  massiveness  and  solidity 
of  the  mountains  and  foothills.  It  is  al- 
most as  if  one  could  feel  the  skeleton  of 
granite  beneath  the  contour  of  rolling  foot 
bilis,  shimmering  mesas  and  huge  gashes 
of  canyons  and  arroyas. 

Loveliest  of  all  perhaps  is  the  work  of 
Willard  Nash.  His  "Decoration"  is  a 
veritable  symphony  in  violets  and  purples. 
In  pleasing  harmony  with  the  iris  in  the 
bowl  is  a  seated  figure  gazing  at  the 
flowers.  In  fad,  flowers  and  figures  are 
apparently  one  in  movement  of  line  and 
composition.  Almost  as  pleasing  is  a 
flower  still  life  which  is  more  pronounced 
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in  its  purples  which  clash  with  the  red 
cover  of  a  book  carelessly  flung  on  the 
lablc.  In  his  landscapes,  Mr.  Nash  is 
direcl  and  eliminates  every  nonessential 
detail,  producing  eífeds  that  are  almost 
purely  decorative. 


Altogether  the  exhibit  ís  one  that  not 
only  deserves  detailed  ¿tudy,  but  that  also 
is  very  pleasing  and  beautiful.  From 
Santa  Fe  it  will  probably  first  go  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego. 


More  Pueblo  Tales 

By  Elizabeth  Willis  De  Huff 


(The  following  alones,  which  are  told  to  the  Indian  children  by  their  parents 
and  grandparents  as  true  happenings  of  long  ago,  are  really  not  suitable  for  children. 
They  are  simply  recorded  to  preserve  them  in  the  event  that  they  may  be  of  some 
ethnological  valué. — The  author.) 


The  Hunter  and  the  Witches 

(San  Juan  Pueblo.) 

A  skilllful  hunter  in  a  certain  Indian 
village  was  always  successful  and  brought 
home  many  deer  whenever  he  went 
huntmg;  but  his  wife  was  never  satisíied 
no  matter  how  many  he  brought  and  al- 
ways insisted  that  he  go  out  and  kill 
more.  While  he  was  in  the  mountains 
one  day  he  began  to  wonder  why  his 
wife  always  chased  him  away  to  hunt, 
so  he  decided  he  would  find  out.  He 
did  not  return  home  that  night,  but  stayed 
away  for  four  Jays  and  on  the  fifth  day 
he  purposely  arrived  home  at  night. 

When  he  climbed  the  ladder  and 
looked  into  his  house  his  wife  was  not 
there.  Her  bed  was  arranged  but  it  was 
empty;  and  when  he  examined  it  he  found 
her  eyes  carefully  placed  under  her  pil' 
lew.  "Ah,  now  I  know  why  she  chases 
me  away!  She  is  a  witch.  But  Til  kill 
her !"  He  put  the  eyes  into  a  medicine 
bag  and  went  to  bed. 

Early  in  the  moming  the  wife  came 
home  with  another  man,  who  went  away 
when  they  looked  down  from  the  roof 
and  saw  her  husband  apparently  sleeping 
below.  The  wife  crept  down  slowly 
and  softly  and  looked  under  the  pillow 
for  her  eyes;  but  they  were  not  there. 
So  for  fear  of  waking  her  husband  by 
searching  for  them,  she    laid    down   and 


went  to  sleep.  Her  husband,  who  had 
been  snoring  in  pretense,  jumped  up  and 
choked  her.  He  puUed  out  the  owl's 
eyes  from  her  head  and  put  her  own 
eyes  back  in  place.  Then  he  took  her 
into  the  mountains;  laid  her  in  a  bear's 
cave  and  returned  home. 

Next  day  he  went  back  to  the  cave 
but  she  was  not  there,  so  he  returned 
home  and  soon  married  again. 

Four  days  after  his  marriage  his  neph- 
ew,  who  always  accompanied  himon  his 
hunts,  persuaded  him  to  go  hunting.  The 
two  got  ready  and  left  early  the  follow* 
ing  moming  with  the  little  dog  who  al- 
ways went  out  with  the  hunter.  They 
killed  three  deer  during  the  day  and 
reached  home  that  evening  as  the  sun 
was  setting.  So  that  by  the  time  he  had 
eaten  his  supper  and  put  his  burros  into 
the  corral  it  was  very  late  and  all  of  the 
villagers  were  asleep.  As  he  was  going 
back  into  his  house  he  saw  a  group  of 
strange  horsemen.  Hastily  he  climbed 
up  on  the  roof  to  watch  them.  There 
was  not  a  light  in  the  village  excepting 
in  the  chief's  house.  The  horsemen  dis- 
mounted  beside  this  light;  climbed  the  lad- 
der; and  went  inside.  The  hunter  silent- 
ly  followed  them  as  far  as  the  roof  of  the 
chief's  house,  where  he  could  look  down 
and  see  what  mischief  the  álrangers 
might  be  up  to.  From  the  roof  he  saw 
all  kinds  of  Indians  below:  Navajos,  Apa- 
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clies,  Pawnees,  Comanches  and  many 
others  surrounding  the  chief.  They  were 
al!  gambling.  He  discovered  that  they 
were  all  witches  gambling  with  human 
lives.  The  hunter  ran  home  after  his 
bow  and  arrows  and  when  he  returned 
they  were  álill  gambling.  They  were  so 
occupied  with  their  game  and  laughing 
so  noisily  that  they  did  not  see  or  hear 
the  hunter  until  he  was  in  their  midál. 
Quickly  he  shot  the  Governor  through 
the  heart  exclaiming:  "So  you  are  the 
one  who  is  causing  the  death  of  so  many 
people  in  the  village  by  losing  them  in 
your  gambling  !  And  you  are  another," 
as  he  shot  the  Governor's  wife.  As  the 
chief  died  he  threatened,  "1*11  see  you 
when  you  go  out  hunting!" 

The  assembled  Indians  scattered  in 
all  diredions  and  the  hunter  called  in  his 
nephew  to  help  him  bury  the  dead  in 
the  arroyo. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  went  off 
hunting  all  alone.  He  even  slipped 
away  from  his  faithful  little  dog.  Later 
in  the  day  his  nephew  went  to  his  home 
and  inquired  his  whereabouts.  "Why 
didn't  he  take  me  alongé"  he  asked  the 
hunter's  wife.  "He  didn't  even  take  his 
dog.  But  ril  go  juát  the  same,  for  we 
can  find  him — the  dog  and  I." 

The  two  set  out.  After  a  short  search 
they  found  his  tracks  and  ran  to  overtake 
him.  They  discovered  him  near  a  big 
mountain  where  he  was  reáling  with  his 
head  bowed  down  in  deep  thought.  He 
did  not  see  the  pursuers  until  the  nephew 
inquired  why  he  had  not  been  brought 
along. 

"I  didn't  want  you,  that's  why,"  replied 
the  hunter. 

"  Well,  we  are  here  now,"  said  the  boy, 
"so  let's  go  on." 

They  climbed  on  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  there  met  a  bear. 

"Stand  back!"  shouted  the  hunter  to 
the  boy,  "Keep  the  dog  back  and  let 
me  íight  alone;  but  keep  your  arrows  in 
readiness  when  mine  are  all  gone!" 

Juál  then  a  second  bear  appeared. 
The  hunter  shot  the  íirst  bear,  which  tum- 


bled  over  and  over  and  landed  againál 
a  cedar  tree.  As  soon  as  he  did  the 
bear  took  bark  from  the  tree  and  closed 
up  the  wound.  Then  the  hunter  shot 
the  second  bear.  She  tumbled  to  the 
same  spot  where  the  first  one  had  fallen 
and  proceeded  to  stop  her  wound  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  first  bear  in  the  meantime  had 
gotten  up.  He  approached  the  man 
with  his  mouth  foaming  in  anger.  The 
hunter  shot  him  down  again  and  also  shot 
down  the  other  bear  as  it  made  another 
attack.  This  time  they  did  not  move  for 
some  minutes,  so  the  man  and  boy  sat 
down  and  watched  them.  But  aíter  a 
while  the  first  bear  got  up  and  made  a 
rush  for  the  hunter.  The  little  dog  had 
gotten  loóse  unnoticed  by  the  boy  and  the 
bear  gave  him  a  blow  with  his  paw  as  he 
passed,  which  sent  the  dog  whirling. 
The  other  bear,  which  was  also  up  by 
that  time,  gave  the  dog  a  second  cuíf  and 
both  bears  made  an  onset  upon  the  hun- 
ter. The  man  swore  at  his  nephew  for 
letting  the  little  dog  get  loóse  andenraged 
by  the  added  insult  to  his  dog,  he  shot 
twice  in  rapid  succession,  hitting  the  firál 
bear  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  and 
the  second  bear  in  the  temple.  This 
time  the  bears  fell  dead. 

They  left  the  bears  and  returned  home 
to  find  that  a  man  and  his  wife  in  the 
village  had  suddenly  become  seriouslyilK 

The  next  morning  the  hunters  took 
two  burros  and  went  back  after  the  bears. 
When  they  reached  home  with  their 
game  álrapped  to  the  burros'  backs  the 
sick  man  and  woman  were  dead,  for 
they  were  witches  and  their  spirits  had 
been  in  the  bears. 

The  Story  of  Long  Time  Ago  at  Acoma 

or  the  Melons  of  Discord 
(Acoma  Pueblo.) 

A  LONG  time  ago,  the  people  of  Aco- 
^^  ma  used  to  live  on  the  mesa  below  the 
present  village.  One  day  during  that  time, 
the  Governor  announced  to  his  people 
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thal  there  would  be  a  rabbit  hunt  on  the 
following  day  and  advised  them  to  get 
their  shoes,  clubs,  bows  and  eurrows  rea- 
dy.  So  early  the  next  morning  the  whole 
village,  except  the  Governor's  daughter, 
whom  he  commanded  to  stay  at  home,  set 
out  for  the  hunt. 

But  the  daughter  did  not  like  to  re- 
main  behind  alone,  so  shortly  after  the 
others  had  gone,  and  contrary  to  her 
father's  wishes,  she  followed  the  parly. 
That  afternoon  as  the  villagers  were 
cleaning  rabbits  for  their  evening  meal, 
she  overtook  them  and  hid  behind  a  rock. 
A  young  man  coming  in  late  to  join  the 
others  passed  near  by  and  ¿lartled  her 
so  that  she  made  a  movement  that  be- 
trayed  her. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  trying  to  get  a  rabbit  out  from 
undcr  this  rock,"  she  answered. 

Then  the  young  man,  who  had  many 
rabbits  «trung  around  his  belt,  gave  a 
number  of  them  to  the  girl  and  they 
wcnt  together  to  join  the  rest  of  the  par- 
ty.  The  people  were  surprised  to  see 
that  the  girl  had  killed  so  many  rabbits; 
but   her  father,   the   governor,   was  an- 

gry. 

The  hunt  lasted  for  four  day».  After 
they  retumed  home  the  Governor  to- 
gether with  all  of  the  villagers  scolded  the 
daughter  for  her  disobedience  and  ostra- 
cized  her. 

On  the  following  day  when  every  one 
was  busy  preparing  to  dance  a  kachina 
dance  in  celebration  of  the  success  of  the 
hunt,  the  Governor's  daughter  ran  over 
to  the  Zuni  village,  four  miles  to  theweál 
of  Acoma,  and  told  the  Zunis  that  her 
people  were  having  a  dance.  She  invi- 
ted  them  to  come  and  dance  too. 


The  Zunis  accepted  the  invitation  and 
went  to  Acoma  loaded  with  melons,  col- 
ored  corn  and  some  of  all  of  the  fruits  of 
their  harveál.  The  Acomas  did  not  have 
any  real  melons.  They  danced  with 
melons  made  of  dyed  buckskin;  and  so 
when  the  first  relay  of  their  dance  was 
over  and  the  Zunis  danced  in  with  their 
melons,  the  Acomas  were  jealous.  They 
demanded  to  know  why  the  Zunis  were 
intruding  themselves  into  their  fiesta.  An- 
gry  words  followed  and  the  Zunis  re- 
turned  home  enraged. 

Then  the  Acomas  urged  their  gover- 
nor to  prepare  for  war,  but  he  refused 
to  do  so;  and  the  villagers,  remembering 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Zuni  Indians  had 
left  them,  hastily  removed  their  posses- 
sions  te  the  top  of  the  high  mesa  and 
built  the  present  village  of  Acoma,  leav- 
ing  the  Governor  alone  on  the  mesa  be- 
low. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Zunis  came  in 
their  war  paint  and  finding  only  the  Gov- 
ernor in  a  deserted  village  they  slew  him 
and  returned  home  again. 

Six  days  later  the  Governor's  daugh- 
ter went  back  to  Acoma  and  perhaps 
lived  happily  ever  after.  Because  a  gov- 
ernor mistreated  his  daughter  and  she 
avenged  herself  is  the  reason  that  Acoma 
occupies  its  present  inaccessible  position. 

The  Bewitched  Sister 

(Cochiti  Pueblo.) 

A  LONG  time  ago  two  brothers  and  a 
siáler  lived  together  in  Cochiti.  The 
brothers  were  very  fond  of  their  sister  and 
did  not  want  her  to  marry,  because  if 
that  happened  they  would  lose  her.  But 
the  girl  was  pretty  and,  consequently,  ex- 
ceedingly  popular.  She  had  suitors  ga- 
lore,  each  of  whom  she  rejedled,  because 
she  was  equally  as  fond  of  her  brothers 
as  they  were  of  her.  All  of  the  suitors 
accepted  her  refusal  gracefully  except  one 
man,  Gah-nah-tee  ah  (witch),  who  con- 
tinued  to  come  to  her  home  day  after 
day. 

Soon  after  the  girl  declined  to  marry 
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GaK-naK-lee-ali,  she  fell  sick  and  each 
•day  after  his  visit  she  grew  worse,  until 
íinally  she  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  yard.  Each  night  for  four  nights, 
as  was  the  custom,  the  brothers  took  turns 
in  watching  o  ver  her  grave  and  on  the 
fourth  day  they  observed  all  oí  the  cer- 
«mony  for  sending  her  spirit  happily  on 
its  way  to  a  future  state. 

But  the  brotherí  were  not  satisfied  m 
their  rainds  that  there  had  not  been  íome 
foul  play  to  cause  the  death  of  their  sis- 
ter,  so  they  determined  to  watch  over  her 
grave  in  secret  the  fifth  night.  They 
dressed  themselves  in  kachina  costumes 
with  many  rattles  atlached  and  with  bows 
and  arrows,  hid  themselves  near  the  grave 
and  wailed. 

Near  midnighl  a  man  carne  to  the 
grave  and  began  digging.  He  lifted  the 
corpse  out  and  carried  it  away.  The 
brothers  followed — the  younger  one  rath- 
er  unwillingly,  The  man  vs^ent  up  into 
the  hills  and  when  he  reached  the  moulh 
of  a  cave,  the  door  opened  and  the  broth- 
ers saw^  a  fire  wilhin.  The  younger 
brother  v^as  frighlened  and  wanted  to  go 
back,  but  the  older  brother  detained  him 
by  persuasión  and  they  listened  and 
peeped  in  at  the  doorway. 

They  heard  the  man  who  had  brought 
the  corpse  say,  "Here  she  is." 

And  the  chief  of  the  witches  said, 
"Bring  her  here." 

The  man  laid  the  body  down  by  the 
fire  place  and  the  chief  continued,  "Now, 
boys,  take  all  of  the  poisons  out  of  her 
body  that  you  have  given  her  and  let 
her  get  up." 

Immediately  the  girl  began  to  move. 
Presently  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
around. 

" Why  don't  you  want  to  marry  any  of 
US,"  asked  the  chief. 

"Because  I  have  two  good  brothers 
whom  I  do  not  want  to  leave,"  replied 
the  startled  girl. 

Ju8t  then  the  older  brother  as  a  ka- 
china  rushed  into  the  cave  shouting,  "You 
are  nothing  but  rats!"  and  the  witches 
scattered. 


"Who  are  you>"  asked  the  sisler. 

"Your  brother." 

He  picked  her  up  and  carried  hef 
home. 

When  the  people  of  the  village  heard 
of  the  sister's  return  they  all  came  lo  see 
her,  but  she  could  not  see  them.  She 
was  totally  blind  during  the  day  and 
could  only  see  in  the  dark.  She  slept 
during  the  day  and  did  her  work  at  night; 
and  faithfully  cared  for  her  brothers» 
And  in  her  quiet  manner  shelivedalong, 
happy  and  useful  life. 

Note. — This  tale  is  related  as  a  true 
story  and  the  house  where  the  brothers 
lived  with  their  blind  sister  is  pointed  out 
to  the  listener  by  the  oíd  Indians  of  Co- 
chiti, 

How  a  Fakc  Corpse  Outwitted  the  Witches 

(San  Juan  Pueblo.) 

IWÍ ANY  of  the  people  in  a  certain  In- 
dian  village  many,  many  years  ago 
were  starving  because  the  crops  had 
failed  for  two  consecutive  years. 

"There  is  no  use  to  quietly  submit  to 
ihese  conditions  any  longer,"  said  one  of 
the  wisest  villagers.  "We  must  think  oí 
something  to  do.  The  Great  Spirit 
mighl  help  us." 

So  they  called  a  council  which  Ia¿led 
four  days  and  at  last  decided  a  witch  was 
spoiling  the  crops.  Then  they  met  again 
and  formulated  a  plan  to  f oil  the  witch  if 
possible.  They  scleéted  a  young  man 
by  ballot;  shut  him  up  in  an  empty 
house  for  twenty-four  days  and  gave  him 
nothing  but  water  to  drink  with  an  occa- 
sional  dish  of  boiled  corn  meal. 

Four  days  before  the  twenty-four  days 
expired,  the  Indians  killed  a  dog  and  al- 
lowed  it  to  disintegrate.  On  the  last  day 
they  rubbed  the  young  man,  who  was 
nothing  but  skin  and  bones  by  that  time, 
all  over  with  the  decayed  dog  to  give 
him  the  appearance  and  odor  of  a  corpse. 

For  many  nights  the  villagers  had  no- 
ticed  a  fire  coming  up  the  arroyo,  so 
they  took  the  young  man- corpse  and  laid 
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liim  in  the  arroyo  across  the  path  of  ihe 
fire.  Then  they  ¿lationed  two  young 
braves  in  ambush  on  each  side  of  the  val- 
ley  as  guards  and  commanded  them  to 
catch  the  fire. 

Some  of  the  Indians  went  back  to  the 
estufa  to  watch  and  presently  they  saw 
íhe  form  of  a  coyote  bringing  a  fire  brand 
and  il  stopped  afar  off,  but  near  the 
corpse.  The  young  guards  heard  the  coy- 
ote talking:  "Why  did  they  put  this  thing 
here?  It  wasn't  here  last  night.  It  smells 
as  if  it  must  be  dead  !* 

Tlie  coyote  approached  the  fake- 
corpse.  He  looked  at  it;  smelt  it;  and  bit 
ils  feet  »o  be  sure  that  it  was  lifeless. 
And  then  as  he  stood  beside  the  corpse 
to  examine  its  face,  íhe  emaciated  young 
man  threw  his  arms  around  the  body  of 
the  coyote  and  held  him  until  the  guards 
rushed  down  with  ropes  and  tied  him 
hard  and  faál.  The  coyote  said  not  a 
word  during  all  of  this.  The  guards  took 
him  into  the  council  where  all  of  the  peo- 
pie  had  galhered  and  placed  him  in  the 
center  of  the  group. 

"Who  told  you  to  bring  fire  to  our  vil- 
Iage>"  cisked  the  cacique. 

And  the  coyote  answered,  "I  am  from 
the  village  where  the  Chief  of  the  Witches 
Hves  and  the  witches  are  planning  to  kill 
all  the  people  of  this  village." 

After  that  announcement  the  War 
Chief  ¿truck  him  on  the  head  with  his 
tomahawk  and  cut  open  his  ^omach  to 
see  whether  or  not  he  was  really  a  witch. 
He  was,  for  his  stomach  was  filled  with 
cadi  and  his  heart  was  made  of  ashes. 


So  they  tore  him  into  píeces  and  threw 
him  into  the  fire;  and  the  villagers  always 
had  good  crops  after  that. 

The  Fate  of  the  Cry  Baby 

(Picuris  Pueblo.) 

P-CHAR-LE-NAY,  (Creen  Corn) 
was  a  little  cry  baby.  She  cried  ev- 
ery  night  and  nobody  could  persuade 
her  to  stop.  Finally  one  night  her  moth- 
er  said  lo  E-char-le-nay's  older  sister:: 
"Take  your  little  sister  outside  and  let  the 
owl  carry  her  away!"* 

Sure  enough,  at  midnight  an  owl  came 
and  took  E-char-le-nay  up  into  the  hills- 
The  next  day  the  Indians  of  the  village 
went  out  to  pick  pinyons.  They  heard 
the  little  girl  crying  and  calling  for  help. 
She  was  high  on  top  of  a  steep  cliíF  and 
at  first,  they  did  not  know  how  to  get 
her  down;  but  after  awhile,  íhey  made  a 
ladder  of  a  rope  of  grasses  and  one  of 
the  men,  Cah-ah-way-ni  (Únele),  went 
up  and  brought  her  safely  down. 

The  Indians  took  her  home  and  told 
her  mother  to  keep  her  shut  up  in  a  room. 
for  three  days  until  the  owl  should  go 
away.  The  mother  did  as  she  was  told^ 
but  E-char-le-nay  cried  so  because  she 
was  shut  up  that  her  siáler  went  in  to  see 
her  and  then  E-char-le-nay  ran  out.  The 
owl  was  waiting  and  took  her  away 
again;  and  although  the  Indians  have 
searched  the  mouníains  far  and  near,  they 
have  never  been  able  to  find  E-char-le- 
nay  from  that  day  to  this. 


The  Medicine  of  Machetto 

By  W.  E.  Rollins. 


A  LL   of  the  country  extending   from  Over    that   extent  of  terrifory    they 

^^   the  Grand  Canyon,  northern  Ari-  cultivated  the  soil  and    hunted   at  will. 

Zona,  to    northern    and    central     New  and  resisted   with     fixed    determination 

México,  was  in     the      remote    past     a  any  intrusión  of  the  Apache  or     Nava- 

permanent  home    for    the     Pueblo     or  jo  tribes,    who  often  made  warlike    in- 

sedcntary  people.  vasions  for  the  purpose  of  loot,   conquest 
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ánd    ihe   capture    of    women  as  slaves. 

In  alJ  the  ceremonies  and  religious 
rites  so  strangely  identified  with  Pueblo 
or  sedent2U"y  people  none  wer«  so 
strange  and  impressive  as  the  ceremony 
of  the  Medicine;  the  great  and  good 
medicine,  whose  charm  lay  in  the 
power  to  protect  and  ward  off  all  eviJ  in- 
fluence  of  earth.  The  manner  of  ob- 
taining  this  so-called  medicine  was  at 
itimes  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and 
often  put  to  a  severe  test  the  physical 
cndurance  of  the  Pueblo.  Still,  so 
necessary  was  the  charm  to  the  Indian, 
that  Machetto,  a  Pueblo  chief  of  large 
qualities,  and  whose  village  now 
known  as  the  Pueblo  of  Oraibi  is  lo- 
cated  in  the  mesa  country  of  northern 
Arizona,  yearned  and  prayed  to  the 
Great  Spirit  for  a  supreme  test  in 
obtaining  the  great  and  good  medicine. 
Oft,  in  the  past,  Machetto  prayed  and 
made  invocations  to  the  Spirit  of  Light. 
Long  had  he  fasted  in  silent  vales,  and 
on  mountain  tops  kept  lonely  vigil,  ever 
praying  that  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
holder  of  the  paths  of  life,  would  grant 
him  that  for  which  the  mysticism  of  his 
nature  craved,  In  spite  of  all  Ma- 
chetto^s  supplications  and  physical  pri- 
vations,  the  deific  power  sternly  refused 
to  answer  the  Chief's  prayer. 

The  first  streak  of  dawn  flushing  with 
tender  light  the  eastern  horizon,  brought 
out  in  strong  relief  the  irregular  sky 
line  surrounding  the  somber  lowlands. 
The  coolness  of  early  morn,  was  on  the 
earth,  and  the  chirping  of  desert  song- 
sters  nestled  in  tree  and  brush,  indicated 
that  the  night's  vigil  was  broken,  and 
life  and  light  would  for  a  time  gladden 
all  creation  with  their  genial  smiles. 
The  neighing  of  a  hobbled  pony  or  the 
bark  of  a  dog,  were  the  only  outward 
signs  about  the  Pueblo,  as  the  occupants 
were  not  yet  astir,  save  one  who  silent- 
ly  emerged  from  the  doorway  of  an 
Ekee  house  and  with  cat-Iike  movement 
glided  toward  a  clearing  which  edged 
the  mesa  upon  which  the  village  stood. 
Wrapping  his  blanket  closely  about  him 


"for  the  morning  air  was  yet  sharp"  the 
man  stood  like  one  possessed.  TalL 
gaunt  and  grim,  his  attitude  was  kingly, 
his  gaze  stern  and  piercing.  The  move- 
ment of  the  compressed  lips  expressed 
pent-up  anguish  of  the  Pueblo  heart; 
and  controlling  himself  no  longer,  Ma- 
chetto, the  chief,  cried  aloud  saying: 

"O  Supreme  Father,  heed  me  in  this 
my  supplication,  guide  me,  direct  me,  O 
great  sun,  to  some  spot  on  earth,  wherc 
I  raay  go  and  abide,  and  receive  the 
blessings  of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Mes- 
senger  Light,  who  will  bless  all  earth 
with  its  radiance,  so  that  all  creatures 
may  rejoice  in  the  promises  of  the  new 
day." 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Ma- 
chetto, the  rising  sun  appeared  above 
the  high  grim  mesas,  and  circled  and 
lighted  up  a  distant  peak»  called  now 
by  the  White  Man  "Medicine  Moun- 
tain," a  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and 
around  which  cling  the  traditiona  of  a 
vanquished  and  vanishing  people,  For, 
lo,  out  of  the  east  and  across  the  great 
river  shall  come  a  new  race,  and  the 
red  man  will  melt  even  as  the  snow 
melts  and  his  place  be  seen  no  more. 

For  one  brief  movement  the  light  re- 
mained  upon  the  peak,  clearly  pointing 
to  the  sad,  silent  man,  to  Machetto, 
saying: 

"Go  there,  my  son,  go  to  the  peak; 
long  is  the  way  and  many  moons  will 
come  before  you  will  return  lo  the 
lodge  and  to  your  people,  Deep  and 
dark  will  be  the  many  mountain  passes 
and  the  raging  torrents  will  awe  thee. 
Let  not  the  heart  fail,  ñor  the  spirit  die. 
Great  Medicine  awaits  on  yonder  peak 
for  Machetto,  Father  of  the  Bear  Clan, 
chief  of  the  Hopis." 

As  the  light  faded  from  the  distant 
mountain,  Machetto  knew  the  roes- 
senger  of  light  spoke  truthfully  and  he 
returned  to  the  village  in  a  joyful  mood 
saying: 

"Arise  my  woman,  arise  my  children, 
arise  all  my  people.  Today  I  go  upon  a 
journey  to  a  distant  peak.     There  I  shall 
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abide  for  a  time  ancf    receíve  the   great 
and  good  medicine." 

Willing  hcinds  aided  the  chieí  in 
preparation  for  the  journey,  and  when 
all  was  in  readiness»  Machetto  set  his 
face  before  the  distant  mountain,  whose 
snow-capped  peale  now  glistened  in  the 
light  of  advancing  day.  For  a  time  the 
Chief  stood  in  silence,  ihen  tuming  to 
ihose  galhered  about  him  said: 

"Brother,  I  will  not  say  farewell. 
Though  the  way  be  far  to  yonder  peak, 
and  the  path  beset  by  enemies  of  our 
people,  I  will  return  to  the  lodge  and 
our  fatherland.  In  the  long  absence 
and  the  many  moons  that  will  come  and 
go  ere  I  see  you,  be  not  troubled  ñor 
mourn  me  as  one  dead.  Your  Chief 
and  bfother  will  return  to  the  bosom  of 
his  tribe,  to  the  land  of  your  fathers." 

Wilh  a  wave  of  his  hand,  Machetto 
mounted  his  pony  and  soon  passed  from 
the  gaze  of  his  attentive  and  £orrowing 
people.  The  country  through  which 
Machetto  had  to  pass  in  his  long  journey 
lo  the  peak  presented  an  endless  variety 
of  nature's  stem  and  forbidding  charac- 
teristics.  The  High  One  put  the  Chief's 
power  of  endurance  to  a  test,  since  his 
pathway  led  through  gloomy  mountain 
passes,  whose  canyons  were  deep  and 
precipitous  with  large  reaches  of  impene- 
trable undergrowth,  where  lurked  wild 
and  ferocious  beasts.  Raging  and  foam- 
ing  torrents,  weary  wastes  of  arid  plains, 
flames  by  fiery  blast,  whose  withering 
and  exhausting  heat  sapped  the  vitáis 
of  man  and  beast.  For  days  the  Chief, 
with  his  course  set  resolutely  toward 
the  peak,  traveled  onward  surmounting 
with  stoic  patience  the  many  difficulties 
which  beset  him  at  every  step.  Night, 
the  Dark  Spirit,  came  as  a  welcome 
visitor  to  the  exhausted  man,  who  re- 
clining  upon  some  bank,  would  be  lul- 
led  to  rest  by  the  murmur  and  dashing 
ofthetorrent  beneath.  Oft  would  Ma- 
chetto begin  the  day  climbing  some  high 
elevation  that  lay  in  his  pathway,  and 
every  where  his  gaze  swept  a  wild  wide 


space  of  solitary  stretches  with  the  eveí 
distant  peak  ahead. 

At  times  the  Chief  was  led  into  deep 
and  darksome  defiles  whose  rocky 
walls  are  ever  moistened  by  spray  of 
mountain  torrent.  Higher  the  towering 
sides  grew  until  their  spire-like  turrets. 
and  strangely  shaped  butts  seemed  to 
pierce  the  zenith  and  hid  from  oíd  Sol's. 
peeping  rays. 

As  Machetto  journeyed,  the  defile 
into  which  he  now  wandered  grew 
deeper.  All  about  rose  cliffs,  great 
arches  and  colonnades  resembled  cas- 
tles  and  day  was  only  distinguishable 
by  the  clear  and  intense  blue  of  the  sky 
above,  A  hu$h  like  stillness  was  upon. 
the  face  of  nature,  save  the  ever-rushing; 
torrents,  whose  sullen  and  ceaseless  roar 
echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  walls  of 
the  deep  cutting  canyon. 

Night  now  had  its  terrors  for  the 
Chief,  who  firmly  believed  in  the  tri- 
bal traditions  and  stories  handed  dowra 
by  their  nomadic  hairiquian  fathers,  that 
under  cover  of  the  dark  messenger  the 
Spirits  of  those  who  had  gone  before  re- 
turned  to  earlh  and  their  former  haunts» 
assuming  at  times  uncanny  shapes. 

To  the  mind  of  the  Chief,  night  in- 
duced  the  wind  to  play  sad  dirges 
among  the  towering  cliffs,  whose  long, 
mournful  sighs  were  to  the  mystic  and 
superstitious  the  wails  of  departed  souls. 

Days  came  and  went,  yet  the  dehle 
clothed  with  all  the  sublimity  and 
awfulness  of  rugged  nature,  continued 
lo  lead  the  Chief  mile  after  mile,  with 
no  apparent  end.  Fatigue  plainly  told 
on  man  and  beast.  Faint  of  heart  grew 
Machetto,  and  his  brave  spirit  at  times 
faltered.  The  dark  Messenger,  Night, 
so  fraught  with  dread  and  superstition 
to  the  savage  heart,  was  again  at  hand, 
and  the  thought  of  another  night  to  be 
passed  in  the  canyon,  fillcd  the  Chief's 
soul  with  terror.  Despair  at  last  came 
upon  him  and  the  chief  was  about  to 
yield  when  the  trail  suddenly  endedand 
brought  Machetto     out    upon    a    broad 
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ferlíle  plain,  and  witli  ineffable  glory 
stood  the  peak,  whose  rugged  and 
lime  worn  summit  was  bathed  in  the 
radiant  hues  of  the  dying  day.  Wondcr 
and  joy  took  the  place  of  fatigue,  and  with 
amazement  Machelto  stood  transfixed, 
There  falling  prostrate,  the  soul  went 
íorth  to  the  great  spirit  and  held  coni- 
munion,  unmindful  of  the  darkncss  or 
the  damp  dew»  and  just  before  dawn  of 
the  foUowing  day,  Machelto,  wilh  his 
faithful  pony  began  the  ascent  of  Medi- 
cine Mountaiíi.  On  reaching  the  sum- 
mit, after  hours  of  toil,  the  Chief  found 
a  large  clearing  and  in  the  center  was 
a  huge  ahar  rudely  constructed  and 
built  of  loóse  rock  found  near  by, 
Scattered  about  were  many  smaller 
ahars,  whose  ceremonial  fires,  long  since 
dead,  still  bore  silent  testimonies  of  a 
prehistoric  people  who  once  lived,  and 
woishipped  and  died. 

"Monuments  of  a  lost  race,"  mused 
the  chief,  "and  why,  Oh  why  is  it  mor- 
tal man  must  perish  and  sink  into  the 
dust  ?  All  the  world  is  a  sepulchre 
and  is  fuU  of  the  loathsome  bodies  once 
quickened  by  living  souls,  The  glory 
and  pride  of  the  deities  were  upon  their 
brow,  and  their  hand  held  the  scepter 
that  gave  them  command  and  rule  of  all 
the  living  things  of  earth,  the  great,  the 
wise,  the  valiant,  where  are  they  all? 
Ah,"  sighed  the  chief,  "they  are  all  min- 
gled  with  the  clod,  and  that  which  be- 
fell  them  shall  also  happen  to  us  and 
to  those  that  come  after  us." 

The  deep  meditations  of  Machetto 
were  only  interrupted  by  the  howl  of 
coyotes,  whose  moumful  dirge  echoed 
in  the  deep  and  darksome  canyons. 
Dark  shadows  were  again  creeping 
over  the  face  of  nature,  the  radiance 
and  glory  of  day  were  soon  smothered 
in  the  gloom  and  mystery  of  night. 

The  Chief  amid  everlasting  and 
unconquerable  superstition,  amid  tribal 
remains  and  traditions,  passed  three 
weary  and  long  days  in  appeal  and  invo- 
cation,  but  deaf  was  the  Deity.  Machet- 
to then  resort^d  to  extreme  measures.    In 


the  flesh  of  his  shoulders  he  cut  deep 
parallel  incisions,  from  which  flowed 
rivulets  of  blood  over  his  body.  For 
a  moment,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  his 
strong  stubborn  will  was  about  to  break, 
but  mastering  himself,  Machetto  com- 
pleted  the  cereraony  by  passing  through 
the  bleeding  cut  his  raw  hide  rope  and 
attaching  it  to  the  neck  of  his  pony 
which  was  made  to  drag  the  chief  to 
and  ffo  on  the  summit  of  Medicine 
Mountain.  Feeling  extreme  exhaustion 
creeping  over  him,  the  chief  loosened 
the  rope  from  his  lacerated  shoulders, 
and  kneeling  upon  his  buffalo  robe, 
Machetto  again  prayed  to  the  sun  to 
intercede  for  him  with  the  Creator 
for  dispensation  of  good  and  great 
medicine. 

Suddenly  a  deep  sleep  carne  oveí 
the  sufferer,  a  sleep  so  profound  it  seem- 
ed  as  though,  Death,  the  Grim  Mes- 
senger,  had  at  last  said,  "Come". 
While  in  that  state  of  coma  the  great 
Spirit  spoke  to  the  soul  of  Machetto 
saying: 

"Behold  I  bring  to  you  the  Great 
Medicine",  and  in  visión  the  Chief  saw 
a  gigantic  Eagle's  claw  and  clasped  in 
the  talons  were  the  pipe  and  arrow 
emblematic  of  pea  ce  and  plenty.  Then 
the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit    continued: 

"Arise,  t*ake  thy  way  and  go  re- 
joicing  to  thy  people,  I  have  blessed 
you  with  the  good  medicine,  the  medi- 
cine of  good  and  plenty.  So,  let  the 
people  of  thy  lodge  and  of  the  tribe  re- 
joice,  for  the  holder  of  the  paths,  the 
Suprcme  One,  has  said  'Peace  be  with 
you  my  faithful  one,  Child  of  the  Bear 
Clan,  Chief  of  the    Hopis.' " 


MUSEUM   EVENTS 


At  the  Educational  Convention. 

Lansing  Bloom,  Assistant  Director, 
and  Kenneth  M.  Chapman  of  the  art 
staff  of  the  Museum  at  Santa  Fe,  were 
in  attendance  and  active  participance  in 
the  Convention  of  the    New     México 
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Educational  Association.  Both  are 
members  of  the  Science  Section  and 
Mr.  Bloom  i»  also  a  member  of  the 
History  Section,  before  which  he  de- 
livered  a  lecture  on  the  culture  of  the 
Jemez  región.  It  was  in  that  section 
where  this  summer  he  made  some  ra- 
ther  remarkable  finds  in  the  way  of 
ceremonial  pottery  which  seems  to  e$- 
lablish  a  cióse  relationship  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Jemez  people  with  those 
of  Zuni.  This  potlery  has  been  ar- 
ranged  in  a  special  exhibit  in  one  of  the 
cases  in  the  oíd  assembly  rcom  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Governors.  Most  striking 
are  two  bowls  with  figures  of  frogs  in 
high  relief  along  the  edges  and  de- 
corated  with  ceremonial  symbols. 
The  excavations  at  Jemez  Hot  Springs 
and  nearby  during  the  summer  were 
carried  on  under  direction  of  Dr. 
Edgar  L.  Hewett  and  Mr.  Bloom  and 
íilled  in  quite  a  gap  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  prehistory  of  that  section. 


IT  IS  WRITTEN 


November  "Art  and  Archaeloogy." 

"Art  and  Archaeology"  for  Novem- 
ber presents  the  article  on  "Eagle's  Nest 
Camp"  left  o  ver  from  the  Chicago  num- 
ber  last  month.  It  refers  to  this  camp 
as  the  Barbizon  of  Chicago,  and  the 
accompanying  illustrations  are  very 
attractive.  Ernest  Irving  Freese,  tells 
about  housekeeping  in  primitive  Hawaii, 
and  Guido  Calza,  the  noted  Italian 
critic,  speaks  of  the  aesthetics  of  the 
Antique  City,  illustrating  it  with  fine 
views  of  Ostia.  "The  Debt  of  Modern 
Sculpture  to  Ancient  Greece"  is  a  con- 
tribution  by  Herbert  Adams.  Helen 
Wright  tells  the  interesting  story  which 
attaches  to  the  final  placing  of  Watts' 
farrojs  picture  "Love  and  Life"  in  the 
National  Gallery   of  Art.     The    Metro- 


politan's  French  exhibifíon  and  the  Con- 
gress  on  the  History  of  Art  at  Paris  are 
reviewed,  one  by  Gertrude  Richardson 
Brigham  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
Carroll,  Agnes  Kendrick  Gray  has  in 
this  number  several  melodious  verses  en- 
titled  "Sappho  to  her  Slave." 


Anthropology  and  Folk  Lore  f 


Race  and  Type   Differences. 

Professor  R.  Bennelt  Bean  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Virginia,  in   a   recent  number 
of  "Science"  makes  a  plea  for  the  addi- 
tion  of  anthropology  to  the  medical  cur- 
riculum.    He  says  among    other    things 
that  the  necessity  for  the  teaching  of  botb 
race  and  type  diíferences  to  medical  álu- 
dents  becomes  more  and  more  impera- 
tive.     A  proper  place  for  the  teaching 
of  these  subje^ls  is  in  a  laboratory  of  phy- 
sical  anthropology  as  a  part  of  the  medi- 
cal course.      He  says  further:  "The  phy- 
sical  and  psychical  sides  of  man  in  rela- 
tion    to    diagnosis,  prognosis,   and  treat- 
ment,  have  been  too  much  neglecíled  in 
the  medical  curriculum."     In  conclusión, 
"another  íield    in  which  anthropology  is 
potent  is  in  that  of  growth.     There  is 
great  need  for  studies  in  growth  of  races 
and  of  types.     A  knowledge  of  the  crit- 
ical  periods  in  the  growth  of  struíítures  is 
vital  in  medicine.      This  should  be  taught 
from    the  standpoint  of  race    and    type 
within  the  race.     We  cannot  hope    that 
anthropology  will  come  into  its  own  im- 
mediately  as  a  sepárate  department  in  the 
medical  curriculum,  which  is  already  over- 
crowded,  but  let  us  hope  that  the  study 
of  the  types  of  man  will  be  pursued  dili- 
gently  in  many  diredlions  and  that  a  place 
and  time  will  be  found  in  the    medical 
curriculum  ultimately  as  the  need  and  de- 
mand    becomes  imperative   through  the 
diífusion  of  knowledge." 
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OuTLiNE  OF  Pueblo  History 


pOLONEL  Ralph  E.  Twitchell,  spe- 
cial  assiátant  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  charge  of  Indian 
litigation  in  the  southweálem  field,  is  at 
work  on  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Hon.  A.  B.  Fall,  which  is  prac- 
tically  a  documentary  history  of  the  Pu- 
eblo Indian.  That  it  will  be  a  scholarly 
and  priceless  contribution  to  the  hiálory 
of  this  country  is  certain,  and  "El  Palacio" 
lalces  especial  pride  in  the  fact  that  Col. 
Twitchell  is  a  Regent  of  the  Museum,  a 
member  of  the  Managing  Board  of  the 
School  and  a  benefadlor  of  both  inálttu- 
tions,  who  has  presented  it  with  an  art 
and  a  hiátorical  library  as  well  as  with 
other  worthwhile  contributions.  How 
comprehensive  the  scope  of  the  report 
will  be  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing  outline: 

1 .  Brief   Historical    Introdudlion    (docu- 

mentary). 

(a)  Spanish  Exploration  Period. 

(b)  Spanish  Colonization  Period. 

(c)  The  Re-conqueál— A.  D.  1693. 

2.  Pueblo  Indian  Occupancy,  Holdings 

and  Grants  (documentary). 

(a)  Pre-Spanish. 

(b)  By  royal  decree. 

(c)  By  Govcmors  and  Captains-Gen- 
eral. 

(d)  During  Mexican  sovereignty. 

(e)  By  purchase. 

(f)  Abandonments,    forfeitures,  relin- 
quishmcnts. 

I. — Extindl  Titles. 

3.  Since  American  sovereignty. 

(a)  Investigations  and  reports. 

(b)  United  States  Patents. 

(c)  Decrees  and  Judgments  of  Courts. 

4.  Encroachments. 

(a)  Spanish. 

(b)  Mexican. 

(c)  Amterican. 


5.  The  Pueblo  Indian — His  Legal  Sta- 

tus under 

(a)  Spain,      Litigation. 

Adjudications. 

(b)  México,  Litigation. 

Adjudications. 

(c)  United  States,  Litigation. 

Adjudication. 

Legislation. 

Decrees  and  Judg- 
ments. 

Coníliding  surveys 
and  Patents. 

6.  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

(a)  Rights  and   duties  under  United 
States. 

(b)  Rights  and  duties  under  Pueblo 
Indian. 

7.  Pueblo  Indian  Lands — under  Spain — 

México — United  States, 
(a)  Irrigation,  cultivation  and  pastoral 
rights. 
Decrees,  laws  and  customs. 

8.  Pueblo  Indian  Lands — Holdings  Ad- 

verse to  Indians. 

(a)  Spain. 

(b)  México. 

(c)  United  States. 

1 .  Surveys  and  lists,  in  appendix. 

2.  Prívate  deed  or  publicgrant. 

3.  Judgment  and  decree. 

4.  United  States  Patent. 

9.  Suits  and  controversies  in  U.  S.  Courts. 

(a)  Ñames  of  parties. 

(b)  Trads — description  of. 

(c)  Statutes  of  limitation. 

(d)  Laches. 

(e)  Enabling  Ad— New  México. 

10.  Proposed  Legislation. 

(a)  Mr.  Bursum's  bilis. 

(b)  Amcndments  or  subélitutes. 
I  1 .   Findmgs  and  conclusión». 

(a)  Observations — miscellaneous. 

(b)  Recommendations. 
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Los  Pastores  is  Gem  of  Miracle  Plays 

(Paper  read  by  Mrs.  I.  H.  Rapp  at  meeting  of  Archaeological  Society  with  selec- 
tions  from  the  play  as  edited  and  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Folk  Lore  Society.) 


""pHOSE  of  US  who  are  íovers  of  San- 
ta  Fe,  find  in  her  history  a  long  ser- 
ies of  pictures,  each  filled  with  figures  and 
scenes  of  surpassing  interest  and  cfiarm. 

It  is  hard  to  define  in  words  just  what 
Gonstitutes  the  fascination  of  the  South- 
west, and  especially  of  Santa  Fe. 

Nothing  could  be  more  exhilerating 
than  our  air  and  sunshine,  nothing  more 
satisfying  than  the  grandeurof  ourmoun- 
tains,  with  their  ever  changing  color,  but 
back  of  all  this  there  is  something  more 
subtle,  more  intangible,  more  ethereal, 
something  that  cannot  be  described,  but 
must  be  recognized  and  felt  in  each  con- 
sciousness.  If  we  can  grasp  this,  if  it 
touches  US,  our  dslight  and  enthusiasm 
know  no  bounds,  and  we  are  rich  in 
what  we  find. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  charm  of  living  in  a 
conquered  counlry,  where  we  inherit  not 
only  the  oíd  buildings  which  are  tangible, 
but  also  the  history,  trad.tions,  customs 
and  point  of  view,  of  a  race  of  people 
entirely  diff erent  from  our  own  anccstors. 

It  was  the  custom  m  Europe,  in  the 
early  days  when  only  a  certam  class  of 
the  people  could  read,  to  teach  the  prin- 
cipies of  reHgion  amd  moráis  through  the 
eye  by  the  representation  of  these  ideas 
by  tableaux  and  plays.  Only  lately  there 
were  found  in  one  of  the  oíd  college  li- 
braries  in  England,  the  manuscripts  of 
several  of  thcse  plays.  One,  at  least,  has 
been  put  into  modern  English,  keeping 
as  much  as  possihle  of  the  oíd  forms  and 
quaint  phraseology  and  it  is  now  given 
before  delighted  audiences. 

The  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau 
has  had  a  continuous  history  since  1632, 


but  has  been  rewritten  and  revised  from 
time  to  time,  scenes  changed  and  refined, 
new  music  furnished  of  the  same  general 
type  of  the  oíd,  and  costumes  made  more 
and  more  true  to  the  epoch,  and  appro- 
priate  in  materials,  color  and  design. 

In  the  Southern  countries  of  Europe 
we  find  similar  plays,  the  produtítion  of 
some  of  them  continuing  to  the  present 
time. 

All  this  leads  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  here  in  Santa  Fe  a  play  of  much 
the  same  class.  It  is  not  cxclusively  our 
own,  since  we  share  it  with  other  towns 
in  New  México  and  other  states  of  the 
Southwest.      I  refer  to  Los  Pastores. 

OÍ  this  subjed,  it  is  diíficult  to  write 
with  any  degrec  of  authority  or  assur- 
ance,  since,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  there 
are  few,  if  any  references  to  it  in  any  of 
our  oíd  books  or  manuscripts.  We  are 
ignorant  up  to  the  present  time,  of  the  date 
of  its  first  performance  here,  or  the  ñame 
of  the  person  or  psrsons  who  introduced 
it,  and  poátive  proof  as  to  ils  origin  is 
lacking. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  however, 
that  since  these  plays  were  known  and 
performed  in  the  parts  of  Europe  from 
which  our  early  Franciscan  Fathers  came, 
that  they  brought  the  idea  with  them,  and 
arranged  this  play  to  teach  the  principies 
of  the  Christian  religión  to  the  Indians. 
It  is  believed  the  play  was  produced  in 
very  early  times  in  the  Pueblos,  the  In- 
dians themselves  taking  the  parts  under 
the  instrudion  and  diredion  of  the  Friars. 

It  has  been  given  here  as  long  as  any 
one  can  remember,  the  words  and  music 
being  taught  to  each  generation  from  the 
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oíd  manuscripts  belonging  to  certain  fam- 
ilies. 

The  people  to  whom  I  first  talked  and 
began  my  siudies  were  of  the  opinión 
thal  the  play  belonged  to  us  in  New 
México  and  was  wntten  by  the  priesas 
who  carne  to  this  iocality,  but  further 
research  reveáis  the  fa¿l  that  the  play  has 
been  given  as  far  back  as  there  is  any 
tradition  among  tbe  Spanish  people,  that 
it  has  been  given  pradically  everywhere, 
and  under  many  diíferent  conditions  in 
the  Southwest,  México  and  California, 
where  it  had  followed  the  Franciscan 
Friars,  and  it  comes  to  us  as  an  inheri- 
tance  we  should  cherish  and  proteél. 

We  find,  too,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
valué  and  interest  as  a  popular  survival, 
and  that  it  is  being  studied  carefully  in 
the  hope  that  it  maybe  traced  toits  orig- 
inal source.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
this  play,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
began  in  México  shorlly  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Ccnquerors,  and  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  priests  introduced  Los  Pasto- 
res for  the  Aztecs.  Father  Parisot,  in 
his  Reminiscences,  refers  to  it  as  one  of 
the  traditional  plays  introduced  by  the 
carly  Franciscan  Friars,  and  slill  perfor- 
med  at  Christmas  time  in  México  and  on 
the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

With  the  informalion  al  hand  in  regard 
to  other  versions  of  Los  Pastores,  and 
their  existence  in  wndely  separated  re- 
gions,  taken  in  connection  with  the  local 
tradition,  and  some  internal  evidence,  one 
feels  reasonably  sure  that  Los  Pastores 
is  an  oíd  play  of  Mexican  origin.  All  the 
copies  so  far  found  are  badly  mutilated. 
The  form  and  language  are  common  to 
I  7th  century  work,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  Mexican  words,  which  give  the 
only  touches  of  local  color.  The  text  is 
corrupt  as  is  shown  by  the  loóse  construc- 
tion,  the  confusión  of  ideas,  and  the  con- 
dition  of  much  of  the  verse.  A  few  pas- 
sages  cannot  be  translated  intelligibly  and 
others,  while  clear  in  themselves,  have 
little  or  no  connection  with  the  surround- 
ing  text. 

The  grotesque  spelling  and  all  the  in- 


coherencies  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
play,  speak  elcquently  of  the  hard  usage 
to  which  the  text  has  been  subjecled. 
But  with  all  ihese  blemishes  when  Los 
Pastóles  is  compared  with  any  of  the 
modern  Mexican  Pastorals,  its  superiority 
bolh  in  design  and  execution,  is  immedi- 
ately  evident,  it  is  like  some  oíd  court 
garment  discovered  in  a  forgotten  comer, 
disíigured  by  stains,  rents  and  coaise  pat- 
ches,  but  still  showing  the  richness  of  the 
original  material.  It  is  interestmg  to  know 
that  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  A. 
M.  Espinosa,  professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Universi- 
ty,  considers  Los  Pastores  of  sufficient 
importance  and  interest  that  he  is  giving 
considerable  time  to  its  study. 

In  a  letter  of  Februaiy  14,  1 9 1  4,  he 
tells  US  that  last  year  he  wrote  an  article 
on  the  New  Mexican  versions  that  was 
pubüshed  in  a  magazine  in  Santiago,  Chi- 
le. He  is  working  from  five  manuscripts, 
Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
and  three  New  México  texts,  including 
one  from  Santa  Fe.  At  present  he  is 
preparing  a  crilical  editicn  of  the. Santa 
Fe  versión  for  the  Carmel  Dramatic  Club, 
and  the  California  Writers  Club.  Mary 
Austin  will  transíate  it,  and  it  will  be  giv- 
en at  Stanford  and  at  Carmel-by-the-Sea 
by  the  club.  He  is  to  write  an  histori- 
cal  introduclion  which  will  be  his  article 
of  last  year  with  additional  notes. 

Professor  Espinosa  says  that  the  New 
México  versions  diífer  considerably — 
most  of  those  he  has  and  has  seen  come 
from  two  diíferent  orignals.  None  were 
composed  earlier  than  the  last  half  of  the 
1  7th  century. 

Your  committee  hopes  that  Professor 
Espinosa's  work  may  be  finished  and 
available  so  that  his  edition  of  the  San- 
ta Fe  versión  could  be  produced  and 
made  a  feature  of  the  Summer  Schcol 
in  August.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  appropriate  setting  than  the  Patio 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Governors. 

With  the  quaint  and  beautiful  music 
rendered  by  a  well-drilled  chorus  and 
the  costumes  and     accessories    true     to 
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tradition,  we  mlght  begin  to  realize 
some  of  our  dreams,  about  the  possi- 
bility  of  giving  beautiful  and  artistic 
performances  in  Santa  Fe, 

Your  Folk  Lore  committee  is  fortú- 
nate in  having  four  copies  of  Los  Pas- 
tores, manuscripts  from  Mora  and 
Taos,  and  the  two  versions,  arranged 
and  published  by  the  American  Folk 
Lore  Society  in  1907.  Of  these,  one 
is  from  San  Rafael,  and  was  obtained 
after  a  performance  in  1 899.  The 
copy  was  made  from  an  oíd  mauuscript 
treasured  by  one  of  the  men  of  San 
Rafael,  and  used  by  many  communities 
throughout  that  section.  It  had  been 
in  his  family  for  generations,  and  he  was 
not  sure  where  it  carne  from  originally 
but  he  thought  it  came  from  Spain,  as 
did  other  priceless  heirlooms  of  his 
family. 

The  manuscript  was  fearfully  il- 
legible  and  mispelled,  but  was  copied 
as  nearly  verbatim  as  possible.  Evi- 
dently  by  many  transcriptions  the 
original  sense  had  been  lost  in  several 
passages,  and  the  poetry  degraded  into 
prose.  The  florid  and  often  eloquent 
style  would  seem  to  indícate,  that  it  was 
written  by  a  priest  or  person  of  culture. 

This  copy  may  be  the  original  of  the 
New  Mexican  versions  and  may  prove 
a  clew  to  further  research. 

The  versión  of  Los  Pastores  as  given 
in  Rio  Grande  City  and  San  Antonio  has 
been  translated  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Colé  from 
material  collected  by  Captain  John  G. 
Bourke  and  turned  over  to  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Folk  Lore  Society.  It 
was  published  by  the  Society  in  1907 
with  music  and  illustrations.  The  San 
Antonio  tradition  assigns  to  Los  Pastores 
a  remote  Mexican  origin  but  does  not  re- 
fer  it  to  any  definite  period.  The  one 
allusion  in  the  text  which  even  vaguely 
helps  toward  a  date  is  in  the  closing  lines 
where  Bato  prays  for  a  blessing  on  his 
majesty  and  the  country  where  he  resides. 
Many  authorities  on  Mexican  literature 
have  been  consulted  but  nowhere  is  found 
mention  of  a  shepherd  play  resembling 


Los  Pastores.  These  authorities  tell  us 
that  during  the  colonial  period  México 
drew  a  great  part  of  her  literary  inspira- 
tion  from  Spain,  and  the  priests  were  fre- 
quently  the  authors  and  adaptors  of  the 
sacred  dramas  performed  in  México.  As 
we  íind  no  early  Mexican  or  Spanish 
play  with  a  plot  resembling  ours,  and  as 
our  text  contains  a  number  of  passages 
which  have  been  traced  to  Spanish  auth- 
ors of  the  1  7th  century,  we  ihink  that 
Los  Pastores  may  have  been  an  early 
adaptation,  made  by  the  priests,  from  cer- 
tain  Spanish  dramas  which  were  popular 
at  the  time.  The  San  Antonio  and  the 
New  Mexican  Los  Pastores  both  have 
their  Bato  and  Gila,  which  are  tradition- 
al  ñames  for  a  couple  of  this  type  in  ear- 
ly Spanish  comedies  and  plays  and  even 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  crude  modern  performances  of 
Los  Paálores  differ  in  different  localities 
and  in  the  same  localities  from  year  to  year, 
but  they  all  seem  to  be  as  genuine  con- 
fessions  cf  failh  as  were  the  splendid  sa- 
cred autos  of  the  1  7th  century.  The 
spirit  which  once  made  all  Christian  Eu- 
rope  delight  in  the  Miracle  Play  is  extinct 
in  our  race;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  is 
the  more  interesting  to  íind  it  still  lingers 
in  the  outskirts  of  our  continent,  among 
the  descendants  of  the  people  who  sped 
the  Santa  Maria  on  her  weslward  track. 
But  even  there  the  tradition  may  fade 
away,  and  we  are  sincerely  grateful  to 
the  colleélors  who  rescued  these  frag- 
ments  of  the  past  before  the  modern  spirit 
could  sweep  them  away  in  the  ñame  of 
progress. 

ARGUMENT 

The  play  opens  with  a  Christmas 
hymn  after  which  Lucifer  appears 
soliloquizing.  He  is  uneasy  at  the 
portents  and  determines  by  some  devise 
to  ascertain  from  the  shepherds  the  truth 
about  the  Messiah's  coming.  He  hides 
as  they  approach  singing.  The  Her- 
mit  joins  the  shepherds  to  learn  what 
they  know  about  the  Mcssiah  and 
journeys    on  with  them  to    their     night 
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camp.  Parrado  goes  to  inspect  the 
flocks  and  fhe  others  are  about  to  go  to 
sieep  when  an  ángel  appears.  No 
one  notices  the  apparition  except  Labano 
but  Parrado  rushcs  in  demanding  a 
boon  for  some  joyful  news.  All  pro- 
mise  something  and  he  describes  a 
visión  of  an  ángel,  singing  glory  to  God 
on  High  !  All  but  Labano  refuse  to 
believe  the  tale,  but  the  ángel  reappears 
and  warns  them  against  Lucifer.  The 
ángel  vanishes  and  Lucifer  comes  in  as  a 
traveler,  asking  shelter  for  the  night.  The 
shepherds  refuse  and  the  Hermit  demands 
the  stiangers  ñame.  Lucifer  replies  by 
giving  an  account  of  his  fall  in  veiled 
language  and  declares  he  will  pursue  the 
King  and  his  followers  to  the  death. 
The  ángel  returns  as  the  shepherds  are 
running  off,  and  after  a  fiery  dialogue, 
drives  Lucifer  out  before  him. 

The  next  scene  shows  the  shepherds 
preparing  for  supper.  Bartolo  sendsthe 
lad  Cucharon  off  to  see  if  the  flocks 
are  safe.  Lucifer  intercepts  the  boy 
and  endeavors  to  learn  from  him  about 
the  Messiah's  coming.  Cucharon  thinks 
he  saw  Matias  and  tells  a  story  about  a 
man  of  that  ñame,  answering  all  of  Lu- 
cifer's  questions  at  cross  purposes. 
Lucifer  is  about  to  consume  him  in 
flames  when  Cucharon  calis  on  God 
for  aid  and  Lucifer  retires  discomfited. 
Cucharon  rushes  back  to  camp,  de- 
claring  he  has  seen  the  devil.  Nabal 
immediately  follows  with  the  news  of 
an  angelic  visión  and  heavenly  music  is 
heard.  Lucifer,  still  lingering  about, 
hears  the  music  and  sees  the  radiance 
which  heralds  the  coming  of  Michael. 
Tlie  ángel  arrives  announcing  that  he  is  to 
protect  the  shepherds  and  after  a  long 
argument  subdues  Lucifer  who  is  dis- 
miísed  to  everlasting  punishment.  The 
shepherds  then  set  out  for  the  manger. 
Each  one  sings  an  appropriate  verse  as 
he  approaches,  recites  a  prayer,  offcrs  a 
gift,  and  then  retires  after  calling  on  the 
next  shepherd  by  ñame.  When  all  but 
Bartolo  have  adored  the  babe,  they 
urge  him  to  perform  that  duty.      He  pre- 


fers  to  sleep  in  his  blanket,  and  make 
jocular  excuses,  until,  out  of  patience, 
they  carry  him  off  by  forcé.  After  his 
prayer,  they  sing  a  lullaby  and  begin 
a  prolonged  farewell.  Bato  brings  the 
performance  to  a  cióse  by  invoking 
blessing  on  the  whole  company,  and  on 
his  Majasly  the  King. 

Chorus  of  Shepherds  Behind  Scene. 

SONG. 

In  Bethlehem's  holy  manger 
There  shines  a  wondrous  light; 

To  save  our  souls  from  danger 
The  Saviour's  born  tonight. 

In  Bethlehem  the  ox's  stall 

Shows  US  a  happy  sight; 
When  Jesús  came  to  save  us  all, 

Was  born  of  Mary  bright. 

To  Holy  Mary  thanks  we  raise. 
And  Joseph,  for  their  grace; 

Mere  shepherd  lads,  we  now  may  gaze 
On  the  Redeemer's  face. 

A  bitter  conqueát  ours  to  wage 

The  evil  power  to  quell; 
To  match  the  cunnmg,  daré  the  rage 

Of  Satán,  Prince  of  Hell. 

Enter  Lucifer  as  music  dies  away. 

Lucifer: 
Driven  out  from  heaven  by  Michael's  arm 

I  left  my  august  home  on  high, — 
Ambition  was  my  cursed  sin, 

Disgraced,  cast  out,  I  own  my  fault! 

What  are  these  songs  that  pierce  my  ears 

What  means  this  sacred  sphere?  These 
chants 
Of  praise,  these  sounds  of  joy  today 

That  fill  me  with  despair?     I  hear 
The  heavenly  host,  with  dulcet  voice 

Sing:  "Vidory  to  the  Lord  of  all, 
Creator  of  the  heaver>  and  earth !" 

Now  fear  is  addcd  to  my  rage 
When  to  the  earth  the  star  declares 

In  new  Arabia  He  is  born  ! 

To  the  Winds 
I  look,  I  find  them  whispering  joy, 
Attentive  in  their  bliss  to  catch 
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And  echo  back  the  angel's  songs. 
If  to  the  earth  I  turn,  all  there 
Tumultuous  seems,  and  feeds  my  woe, 
For  Atajer  says 

"When  earth's  filled  with  prodigues 
The  sea  with  porten ts,  then  shall  come 
The  long  desired  Prince  of  Peace 
Victorious  he  shall  appear, 
And  fill  the  earth  wiih  glory."     These 
Three  suns  that  beam  with  rosy  light 
Proclaim  the  news;  whence  I  infer 
Already  has  the  Lamb  come  down 
To  the  proud  earth,  in  human  flesh. 
But  here  come  shepherds  up  the  hill, — 
A  means  to  learn  of  the  events 
Passing  in  Galilee.      My  wrath 
Has  thirst  to  know,  I  hide  myself. 

Enter  Hermit. 
Hermit  — 
Shepherds  are  climbing  these  wild  hills. 

AU- 
They  go  to  greet  him  born  to  save. 

Tebano — 
The  time  has  come  to  celébrate 
This  sácred  sacriíice  of  love. 

Parrado — 
Give  the  chorus;  we  are  ready. 

Tebano — 
As  soon  as  thou  didst  send  me  forth 
Like  vigilant  apostle  I 
Searched  every  nook,lookcd  high  and  low. 
Outside  the  walls  of  Bethlehem 
An  ángel  band  to  me  appeared. 
With  humble  mien  the  spirits  fair 
Gave  US  glad  tidings  of  the  Maid, 
A  miracle  of  loveliness, 
Then  sang  a  sweet  ¿Irange  melody. 

Song. 
At  night,  when  the  moon  shines  bright, 
And  by  day,  *neath  the  sun's  hot  rays; 
Snare  the  birds,  snare  the  finch  and  the 

sparrow, 
To  sing  in  the  great  church  tomorrow. 

Parrado — 
Had  I  a  little  store  of  wealth, 
How  gladly  would  I  build  the  church, 
A  noble  choir;  a  column  raise 
Of  virgin  gold,  circled  with  lights. 


That  all  might  catch  its  yellow  gleam, 
At  night  when  the  moon  shines  bright. 

Tebano— 
I  would  make  the  sconces  flash 
With  carbuncles  and  diamonds, 
And  many  another  precious  ¿tone, — 
With  jewels  bright  and  butterflies. 
Two  splendid  organs,  richly  carved, 
Should  tower  aloft:  a  statelyaich 
In  honor  of  our  Lord  should  span 
The  altar;  there  in  vigil  I 
Would  kneel  and  pray  the  live  long  night, 
And  by  day,  in  the  sun's  hot  ray. 

Parrado — 
My  fervejit  love  would  take  delight 
To  make  the  church  bells  all  of  gold, 
The  belfry  tower  of  silver,  too, 
The  incensory,  missals,  stands, 
The  sacred  vessels,  one  and  all 
Of  purest,  íinest  virgin  gold. 
And  for  sweet  singers  in  the  choir, 
Snare  the  birds,  snare  the  finch  and  the 
sparrow. 

Tebano— 
I  would  make  the  holy  veátments 
Out  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  chalice  and  the  paten  both 
Of  íiligree;  a  golden  lamp 
To  light  up  all  should  hang  above 
And  candelabra  like  the  sun, — 
My  oífering  to  deck  the  church ! 
And  we  should  go,  a  happy  band, 
To  sing  in  the  great  church  tomorrow. 

Gila— 
Shepherds,  at  last  the  day  has  dawned 
When  we  should  joyfuUy  depart 
For  Bethlehem.     The  miracle 
Awaits  US  in  the  manger  there. 
Get  ready  packs  with  what  we  need 
Upon  the  journey;  ¿Irap  up  all. 
And  then  trudge  briskly  over  the  hills. 
Clearing  our  hearts  with  hopeful  songs. 

SONG. 

To  the  song 
Of  nightingales 
March  along 
Across  the  vales. 
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The  lambkins  wander 
OíF  alone, 
Look  well  under 
Bush  and  ¿tone. 

Tebano,  yonder, 
Shining  bright, 
What  a  wonder, 
See  a  light. 

Mount  of  Olives 
Sad  and  «teep, 
Where  the  shepherds 
Feed  their  sheep! 

The  mountain  creát 
Wc  wind  about; 
Dear  Gila,  real, 
Thou  art  tired  oul. 

In  yonder  wood, 
Comrades  dear, 
Paálures  good, 
The  spring  flowsnear. 

Hermit  approaches  soliloquizing. 

Hermit — 
When,  cruel  fate,  will  cease  the  pains 
Which  rack  me  here  alone 
In  this  rude  desert,  where  I  see 
No  living  thing  but  rats  and  snakes, — 
And  dainty  song  birds  sure  are  they ! 
From  day  to  day  my  woes  increase, 
Ñor  find  I  who  might  give  me  news 
Of  the  expecíled  Saviour's  birth. 
But  here  are  shepherds,  and  they  seem 
Preparing  for  their  evening  meal. 
In  hope  of  tidings  I  draw  near. 

(Two  shepherds.) 
Heaven  guard  you,  shepherds ! 

SONG. 

This  is  the  holy  holiest  eve, 
None  othcr  half  so  bright, 


For  Jesús,  powerful  to  save, 
Is  born  for  us  tonight. 

Bato  — 
A  virgin  bore  the  tender  babe, 
For  heavenly  His  conception  was. 
A  tiny  child,  he  carne  disguised 
In  human  flesh,  preparad  for  death, 
Trembling,  suífering,  giving  life, 
Becoming  man.      The  ángel  sang: 
"The  Prince  of  Peace  is  born  today." 

Bartolo — 
The  child  was  born  in  winter's  chill, 
After  so  many  weary  years. 
The  mighty  sea  was  once  a  fount, 
The  eternal  sun  grew  from  a  star. 
Thou  tender  Child,  thou  infant  God, 
Thou  incarnation  of  our  joy, 
New  Man,  strong,  Sampson,  Solamon, 
Rich  and  wise  !     Thou  Joseph,  Joñas, 
David !     Of  He  the  Angels  sang: 
"The  Prince  of  Peace  is  born  today." 
How  rich  the  voices  swell  the  air  ! 
The  ángel  bands  are  bearing  flowers. 
And  singing  humble  songs  of  pralse, 
Ah !  me,  how  sweet  the  mighty  tones ! 
They  sing  "Glory  to  God  on  High." 

SONG. 

"Glory  to  God,"  the  ángel  said, 
"And  peace  to  man."      Behold  within 
The  álable,  in  a  manger  laid, 
Jesús,  the  conqueror  of  sin. 

Of  Mary,  Maid  Immaculate, 
Was  born  this  flower  of  Jesse's  tree; 
To  free  mankind  from  Adam's  fate 
The  Saviour  came  by  God's  decree. 

Sweet  Mary,  Maid  Immaculate, 
Has  borne  a  son  of  high  renown; 
To  save  mankind  from  Adam's  fate 
Jesús  in  human  form  came  down. 

Swift,  happy  Michael,  run 
Leave  the  Host  on  high! 
To  greet  the  blessed  son, 
Haste  thy  footáleps,  fly  ! 

(The  ángel,  Michael,  appears.) 

Ángel— 
Gloria,  en  Fxcelsi  Deus, 
Shepherds  of  earth,  be  not  afraid, 
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Fot  God  Himself  has  sent  me  down. 
To  tell  you  of  the  Saviour's  birth, — 
Your  fond  desire  í     The  Holy  men 
Of  yore  foretold  k;  mine  the  task 
To  give  you  joy  of  this  great  gift 
Our  Lord  permits  you  to  receivel 
(Enter  Parradot.) 

Parrado — 
Asleep,  my  brothers? 

All— 

Wide  awake? 

Parrado— 
Give  me  a  presen!  for  my  newí, 
And  I  will  íell  you  what  1  saw 
A  moment  since  on  yon  hilltop. 

(In  a  dialogue  between  the  shepherds 
ithey  oífer  as  gifts  various  things.) 

Parrado — 
Listen  and  I 

Will  tell  you  all     Tliere  by  the  \ú\ 
ín  yonder  field,  the  wonder  carne, 
An  ángel,  or  a  seraph  fair, 
A  gleaming  ¿lar  in  bird  like  ílight 
1  saw,  while  gathering  in  my  flock, 
í  know  what  it  was,  it  seemed 
To  shoot  forth  radiance  like  the  sun, 
With  ¿Irange  sweel  voice  thal  thrilled  my 

ear, 
If  sang  "Gloiy  to  God  on  High.' 

All— 
Who  would  believe  a  tale  like  this> 

Parrado — 
Believe  it,  for  by  Heaven  above 
I  seem  to  see  it  now ! 

(Ángel  appears.) 

Parrado— 

1  he  same 

Rare  prodigy  of  which  I  spoke ! 
I  saw  it  yonder,  but  amazed 
Marked  not  it  came  from  Heaven ! 

^^^^^—  '  But  now 

I  saw  thee  gathering  in  thy  flock 
Beside  the  wood,  but  spoke  not  then. 
Time  lacked,  for  Lucifer  drew  near, 
Furiou»,  eager  to  deálroy 


Thy  b^others^  rob  tbem  of  their  souls! 
Shepherds,  beware,  the  demon  comea; 
Resiát  him  all,  and  truát  in  GodJ 
(Lucifer  «nlers.} 

Lucifer — - 
Grouped  on  these  liiUs  tVe  slieplierds  lií 
Sleeping.     I  summon  all  my  craft 
To  ^eal  their  souls,     All  hell  assiáli 

(To  «hepherds.) 
Shep^ierds  be  aot  aíraid  of  me, 
I  ara  a  man,  no  savage  beaál, 
And  all  J  ask  is  shelter,  food, 
And  fire,  a  ¿tranger*s  right. 
Tell  me,  ray  friend,  what    frightens  tlifee) 
I  <3ress  in  black,  the  hour  is  late, 
But  what  of  that?     in  very  tfuth 
1  am  the  richest  man  aliveí 
Come  tbou  with  me,  my  fortune  s  thine? 
Doát  thou  refusel*      Then  woe  betide> 
And  what  enrages  rae?     A  dream  J 
A  visión  of  a  new  bom  babe, 
Deátined  to  vanquish  Lucifer  í 
Well,  be  it  so  i     In  Bethlehem 
No  shepherds,  igreat  or  small,  i  sweat» 
But  shaH  fall  vitílira  of  my  wratK, 
For  I  am  Lucifer,     I  come 
To  scour  the  valley^  seeking  out 
This  God,  my  foe  I     All  Hell  1  bting 
With  me,  to  make  a  hell  on  earth  í 
In  hunter^s  garb  1  take  the  íield 
To  chase  the  souls  of  each  and  all ) 

(Enter  angek) 

Ángel  —  Nay> 

Flee  not,  good  shepherds  1     Néither  thou 
Wiley,  serpent,  venomous  beastl 
Thou'rt  not  content,  infernal  siiake, 
With  thy  paBt  crime  of  making  Eve 
And  Adam  sin  against  Gods  law  ? 
Out  of  my  presence  lest  my  sword 
Of  fíame  consume  thee  !     Did  it  faii, 
With  Mary^s  ñame   Td  cast  thee  down  1 
Knowst  thou  nol  that  even  íio  w 
The  seraphs  Iwo  by  two  right  doXvn: 
"Jesús  is  bom  to  conquer  sin". 

Lucifer  — 
Michael)  among  these  rustic  louts 
Let  me  prepare  my  traps,  extend 
My  nets,  wound  with  my  deadly  iré 
Those  who  have  wounded  me  !      May  I 
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Not  bum  the  world,  anee  with  it  í 
Should  perish  too  ? 

Ángel  -^-  No,  frailor.  no  I 

Behold  me  to  pMTotect  them  here  l 

Lucifer — 
Thou  MicKael.  (o  pro(ect  them  comst 
\{  once  in  Keaven  thou  dicfet  prevail 
On  earth  thou  canst  not  I     I  am  King 
Of  earth  I     Perish  beneath  my  brand  í 

Ángel — 
What  power  like  God*s  f 
(Exit  ángel,   driving  Lucifer  before  himj 

(The  ángel  appears) 

Before       t  v 
This  willing  band  the  joyful  news, 
To  endless  eale  raust  I  hurí 
Prince  Lucifer.     Speak  crafty  snake, 
What  mean  thy  hreats?     Would'st  thou 

deceíve? 
These  shepherds?   Then  behold  me  come 
Swift  lo  their  rescue  I    Haughty  Prince 
My  mission  is  to  humble  thee, 
Soon  shait  thou  writhe  beneath  my  foot, 
There  vanquished  for  eternity  I 

Lucifer — 
Then  long  live  Hell  I     Thy  vigor  here 
Were  death  indeed  í     I  will  away 
To  the  volcanoes  of  my  realm  ! 
Defiance  to  the  will,  that  craves 
This  vile  submission  I     Answer  me 
Ye  shepherds,  I  will  speak  at  length, 
Plainly,  I  am  the  devil !     God 
Himself  has  ordered  me  to  kill 
You    allí     Would'st  thou  escape  ? 

Then  come- 
Follow  me,  brother.     Jewels,  gold, 
Pearls,  riches  of  the  Emperor 
My  Father,  all  are  thine ! 

(To  Michael.) 

Scorner, 
Wherefore  dost  seek  me  here  on  earth  7 
Did  not  suffice  my  banishment 
From  heaven,  and  must  the  Holy  Writ 
And  these  celestial  harmonies, 
And  messengers  announcing  peace, 
Still  deeper  render  my  despair. — 
Bring  fresh  confusión  on  my  head  ? 
Ah !     woe  is  me !     Thou  art  indeed 
Commissioned  by  Almighty  God 


To  crush  my  power  ?     Then  Man  as  weíl 
!%all  perish  in  the  sight  of  God  I 

Ángel — 
For  this  vain  menace  thou  shalt  feel 
An  added  pang,  although  the  boast 
Is  but  thy  ancient  pride,  I  know. 
Wh V  iing  irest  thou?  What  dost  thou  seek? 
How  to  retracíl,  or  dost  thou  weigh 
Thy  peril,  should' st  thou  challenge  me 
To  combat  I     Nay,  ihe  remedy 
Lies  on  thy  hand  !     Cease  raving.  fiend, 
Thy  little  strength  is  useless  now. 

Lucifer — 
Michael,  I  know  thee  weíL  Thou  think'st 
To  conquer  me  with  arrogance, 
Trumpet  ihy  triumph,  matching  thee 
With  Lucifer  I     Although  thou  didst 
In  our  fir£t  contest  vanquish  me, 
The  seccnd,  therefore,  count  not  gained. 
The  agile  foe  wounds  first,  but  oft 
Presuming,  falls  in  later  strife. 
One  right  my  fury  claims,  to  kill 
This  woman, 

Ángel — 

Hellish  beast,  thy  wiái 
Muál  leap  divinen  barriers.     Round 
About  her  circle  hoáls  to  guard 
'Gainál  perils,  moát  of  all  'gainál  thee  í 

Lucifer — 
Tis  she  Isaiah  promísed  í     Here 
Blooms  Joseph's  álaíf  with  mystic  flower ! 
Woman,  at  laál  thou  conquereál  me. 
Nay,  words  stay  on  my  lips.      Open 
Ye  fiery  depths,  Michael  must  pay 
The  treason  that  oíFends  me  I 


Wretch 


Ángel -- 

What  sayest  thou? 

Lucifer — 

Thou  owest  me 
Michael,  revenge  for  my  defeat. 
Proudly  I  claimed  this  woman.      No? 
Then  Hell  assist  me  !     These  her  guards 
in  bloody  fragments  will  I  hew. 
A  warning  to  affright  the  wodd ! 

Ángel — 
Proud  spirit,  thou  shalt  see  fulíillcd 
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Tlie  ptopKecy  oí  David,  truth 

Made  evident  by  this  evení: 

'"Under  thy  feet,  the  dragón  thou 

Shalt  trampld"   YieW  thy  neck,  accursed  ¡ 

Lucifer— 
Yieldi 

Ángel— 
Thou  can'st  no  longer  choose. 

Lucifer — 
Michacl,  what  power  on  eaílh  Eke  mine? 

Ángel — 
Monster,  what  power  like  God*s> 

Lucifer — 

That  ñame 
Again,  my  master  tonment !     I 
Must  turn  and  hear  my  sentence,    Thou 
Didst  conquer  me- 

Ángel — 

Thon  knowest  well 
For  thy  mad  crime  I  chased  thee  forth 
By  word  of  God  from  heaven's  seat, 
But  tell  me  wherefore  didst  ihou  sin? 
Come  hither  first;  beneath  my  foot 
Bow  low  thy  stubborn  necL 

Lucifer — 

Michael> 
The  measure  of  my  strenglh  ihis  day, 
No  later,  thou  shah  know  I     Thyself 
In  pieces  straight  Til  hew  to  show 
My  meltle. 

Ángel— 

Vanquished  at  my  feet 
Art  thou,  and  shalt  behold  thyself, 
For  grealer  punishment,  bound  down 
Forever  with  this  chain. 

(The  Ángel  binds  Lucifer  with  a  chain.) 

Lucifer — 

Ah  me, 
Could  pain  be  greater?    Shame  and  rage 
Why  burst  ye  not  my  heart?     My  wrath 
Shall  fright  the  elements !     Alas  ! 
The  sudden  malice,  ruthless  forcé 
That  crushes  me !     I  must  endure 
The  most  atrocious  torment !     Thou 
Descendest  at  the  word  of  God 


From  heaven,  from  whence  I  f ell  to  prove 
A  carpet  for  thy  feetJ     MichaelJ 
My  spirit  yields;  that  narae  alone 
Could  vanquish  me,  subdue  my  wilL 

SOMG. 

1  grieve  not  for  my  fall, 
J^or  moum  my  perished  state. 
But  sorrow  to  await 
This  fiercest  pain  of  aW 

Lucifer — 
Michael,  thou  hoUst  me  Cé^ptive  here, 
But  for  my  war  on  man  I  caJl 
The  bands  of  Hell:  and  to  inspire 
Terror,  this  mount,  this  dusky  cave 
¿hall  vcmit  <mt  the  murky  host 

SONG. 

Ye  blossoms,  learn  your  fate  from  me» 
How  unlike  morrow  follows  morrow: 
At  eve  an  ángel  I,  and  free, 
At  dawn  this  captive  shade  of  sorrow. 

*  ♦  «  4c 

Ángel — ^ 
To  thy  abode,  DemonJ     Deparl. 
Iniquitous  phantomJ      I  commandi 
Plunge  in  the  abyss.  welJ  earned  thy  pain 

Lucifer — 
How,  Michael,  thou  pursuest  me  sti|l  J 
Then  know  me  wrathful  foe  of  all, — 
Áspid,  gadfly,  raging  lion, 
Thunderbolt  charged  with  deadly  firel 
For  man  has  sorely  wounded  me, 
I  sigh  and  groan  and  weep  with  rage> 
Calling  for  surcease,  since  to'  speak 
One's  sorrow  dulls  its  sharpest  pang. 
Now  all  will  follow  in  God's  plan 
When  1  engulfed  embitter  Hell. 

(Satán    vanishes  and    the    shepherd* 
sing  their  song  of  victory.) 

SONG. 

The  heavens  are  chanting  "Victory," 
St.  Michael  has  prevailed ! 
Watch  Lucifer  crestfallen  flee, 
His  baneful  schemes  unveiled  I 

Together  let  us  joyful  sing 
In  Lucifer's  despite; 
Confusión  to  the  infernal  king, 
Glory  to  Michael's  might. 
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Ángel — 
This  song  of  tríumpfi  ceíebrafes 
Submission  oí  the  rebel  Prince, 
Now  hear,  ye  shepherds,  gladdesf  ne^w-i 
The  gjreatcsl  joy  today  on  eartb. 
Fear  not  to  lisien.     Grace  is  youra 
For  God  is  born  this  holy  night, 
In  humblc  naanger.  'mid  the  straw 
Of  two  dumb  beastSr  his  wondeiing  hosts. 
Have  done  with  trembling,seek  Hiui.o«t. 
Cióse  íollow  my  guiding  light, 
That  you  raay  know  his  gracious  face. 

S0NG. 

Sing  Parrado  and  Bato  stilK 
Brothers,  we  reach  íhe  sacrcd  hiíí. 

Shepherds,  sing  our  blissful  lay, 
Now  the  night  shines  bright  as  day- 

Shepherds,  across  the  mountain  steep, 
Climb  on,  sing  on,  driving  our  sheep. 

Shepherds,  the  joyful  notes  drive  wild, 
We  SCO»  shall  greet  the  Holy  Ghild- 

Parrado^- 
Beloved  brothers,  day  has  dawned 
Haste  to  the  manger,  oífering  each 
His  humblc  gift  to  immortal  God. 

(The  manger  is  unveiled  aad  the  shep- 
herds approach  slowly.) 

Tebano— 
Approach  and  víew  the  Sacred  Babe, 

Parrado— 
Divine  in  b^auty  as  ín  might  I 
But  íriends,  whom  see  1  by  the  Child? 
[s  she  not  Mary,  called  the  Fair> 

Herrait — 
The  purest  Mother  of  our  Lord, — 
Virgin  and  sacred  Rose  of  Heaven, 

Parrado-^ 
Enough,  dear  Gila,  let*s  approach, 
Adore  the  Child,  and  lay  our  gift» 
Before  this  miracle  of  love, 
Aud  look  with  wondering  awe  on  God. 

Tebano— 
Qyick,  let  us  go,  in  heaven's  ñame. 


Parrado — 
This  night,  miraculously  faír, 
is  our  long  wished  for  Holy  Níghf, 

All— 
Yes,  brothers,  íhis  ii  Holy  Night, 

Parrado — 
Beauteous  angcls  hover  round 
Singing  the  peace  of  God  on  earth. 
See  the  manger  ringed  with  light 
Brighter  than  earlhly  radiance  far ! 
Draw  near  in  peace  aud  oífer  prayer, 

Tebano — 
Thou  should'st  go  firstahou  arl  the  chief- 

Parrado — 
Tebano,  Nabal,  Mengo,  come: 
Gila,  Hermit,  Don  Baitolo 
Listen,  thus  you  all  shall  go, 
Tebano,  thou  as  eldest,  hrst 
Must  say  thy  prayer  and  humbly  bring 
Thy  offering  to  the  Infant  God. 

Tebano, — 
Since  as  the  eldest  I  begin, 
1  must  approach  the  Child  with  awe, 
To  teach  you  all  due  reverence. 

Prayer — 
Today  when  graced  by  favors  high 
Joy  filis  my  heart  at  sight  of  fhee, 
Thou  holy  Maid  Immaculate ! 
Take  my  poor  basket  heaped  with  flowers. 
{Would  i  had  lands  to  offer  Thee.) 

And  give  us,  sinners  all.  thy  prayers. 
Come  nearer,  shepherds,  say  with  me 
Ave  Maria  I  at  Her  feet  I 
Farewell  in  peace,  thou  Holy  Rose 
Parrado  comes  to  greet  Thee  now. 

SONG. 

To  Bethlehem  1  take  my  way, 
With  joy  and  reverent  awe. 
To  see  the  Saviour  born  today, — 
Lay  low  in  humble  straw. 

Hermit — 
As  I  was  telling  o'er  my  beads, 
Thou  cam'st  to  lead  me  to  the  Child. 
But,  Gila,  hast  thou  really  seen 
The  Babe !  Ah !  How  my  heart  leaps  up  ! 
To  joyous  music  I  draw  near. 
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From  my  desert  cell 
h  basten  forth  to  greet 
The  Infant  God,  and  sweS 
A  crowá  abaut  kis  feet 

Jesús,  Lord,  I  bring 
A  necldace  íair  for  Theev 
And  this  pretty  string 
Of  beads,  my  rosary, 

Laál  cÁ  d\  I  urge, 
Thou  take  my  book  oí  ptayers» 
And  the  well  worn  scourge 
That  speeds  my  soul^  atfairs. 

Prayer — 
All  slept,  noHe  watc^ed  íor  thy  atlvent. 
But  I  alone,  alert  and  glad, 
H  urged  them  on,  I  brought  them  íiere. 
Vouchsafe  us  welcome,  gracious  Lord, 
A  silversmith  of  México, 
Our  glor  oits  countryJ  made  me  this. 
A  reliquary  richly  wrought. 
Take  it,  dear  Mother,  for  thy  Son, 
Behold  on  it  ihe  holy  cross. 
"Twill  hush  the  Baby  when  He  cries) 
Oh  my  sweel  Jesús,  Lord  of  Hosts. 
Thy  creatures,  loverí   Dominus, 
Momentus  Deus!     How  thy  flock 
Is  freed  from  Satán  and  his  wilesi 
I  fain  would  shelter  Thee  from  cold« 
Accept  this  cloak,  Thy  Hermit's  gift, 
For  naught  but  a  recluse  am  1^ 
My  dwelling  in  yon  rugged  mount 
Devotion  brings  me,  wonder  not 
For  whom  should  love  thee  more  than  I. 
Or  sooner  strive  to  see  thy  face  ? 

SONG> 

Above  the  shouting  multitude 

As  I  lay  thinking  dreamily, 

!  heard  a  voice  from  out  the  wood, 

Chanting,  chanting  joyfully; 

"Ye  shepherds,  sleeping  night  away 

In  mountain  pasture  wild, 

Seek  Bethlehem,  make  no  delay 

Adore  the  Holy  Child." 

Brother  Bato  leaves  his  borne, 

Leaves  his  sheep  to  pasture  wild. 

Leaves  his  cattle  free  to  roam. 

Leaves  his  all  to  seek  the  child. 


Bato- 
Ye  little  birds,  tlie  siffi  Is  líp. 
Cease  your  chatter^  hear  my  w©es. 
Beloved  scenes  that  day  and  night 
Ring  with  ray  «orrow^s,  hear  once  morf-  ? 
No  k)nger  w\>uld  1  tetid  my  sheep, 
The  Infantas  page  I  fain  would  be, 
And  fc^low  Him  to  wi&  thy  grace, 

Gila- 
Bato»  thoa  ramblest  iti  tby  tafk, 
Thou  makest  me  a&hamed  of  lht(s 

Bato 
In  God's  nanne,  Gilat,  leit  me  be, 
Yon  all  bring  Jesas  offetings, 
And  1  alone  find  naught  but  words. 

Gila 
Offer  thy  heart 

Baío- 

Ah)  ye"s  rñy  bearl» 
And  nothmg  more.     But  wait  a  bit> 
Let*s  see  if  I  though  half  a  fo<^ 
Can't  find  a  Way  íd  show  ray  lote. 
Among  the  trifle«  of  my  pouch 
!  cariy  ■something  sure  to  please 
The  Babe.     Ohsorrow,  Ohmiscbance! 
All  else  I  find,  but  only  that  I 
Ha!  Ha  I  at  lastl      NoW  give  me  joy) 
Joy,  brothers  joy!     Gila  a  kissi! 
At  last  I  find  the  pretty  toy. 
See  the  little  perinola  I 
Now^  Jesús,  Thou  and  1  caft  play. 
This  game  concerns  me,  brothers,  see^ 
And  all  ye  lookers  on  a%  well 
His  eyélids  droop,  they  almost  cióse, 
The  Love,  1     He  wañts  to  take  a   nap  I 
No>  look,  He's  opening  his  eyeS. 
He  beckons,  sighs,  the  little  dear  I 
See,  Baby  Master,  golden  lócks» 
Behold  thy  Bato  on  his  knees. 
Look,  pretty,  here's  a  toy  tor  thee> 
See  what  a  dainty  game  to  play ! 
Bato  will  teach  thee  how  to  play  I 
For  I  have  faith  that  if  I  win 
Thou^ll  grant  me  what  I  asked.  Look  befe 
GraSp  it  and  Bpin  it,     so,  Buzzl  Buzz  I 
Then  as  the  different  letters  fall 
Bato  will  keep  the  Coulit  for  Thee. 
The  L  means:  Leave  it,  and  the  P, 
Put  in;  the  S  Sustain  thou  me; 
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The  T  thal  I  la  Ice  all  from  Thee^ 
Ñow  1  begin^  to  dance  the  roand- 
Walch,  dearcst  Child.    fhe    game    tkou 

know?st 
Concerní  me  áú¿  tfie  ofhers  kere, 
Strike  music/  while  I  dancie  the  reund  C 

SONG. 

iJnderñeatfi  tfie  íeafy  fre^ 
keH  the  Molher  and  her  SoñJ 
ín  ils  grateful  shadows,  she 
Lies  with  suíferihg  overeóme - 

The  birds  cárfess  Him  with  thcír  ^irtg^,r 
Twittering  lo  orte  aficlhefr 
How  Jesús  Sobs  (the  whiíe  one  áings)^, 
'Hovv  cold  fhe  snow  is,-  Mother  f 

Journey  on,  Mary,  be  nol  áfrafdr 
^thleh^nrV  n^^ar,  thou  blessed  MaicL 

Spoker*. 
The  L  haá  fallen  (Jesás  húsh  0 
And  L  nyeans,  Leave  me  at  Thy  feet; 
Let  arrogance  be  overeóme 
By  loyal  courage,  virlüe's  swofd. 
Since  dc'afh  cat  sKort  deception's  arfí, 
Let  him  who  wñll  noí  praiáe  thy  nam^ 
Leam  his  great  pcríl  ere  too  late, 
Now  et  the  íecond  dance  begin/ 

Ündernealh  tfie  leafy  íree     ,     .     , 
5poken* 

The  P  falls  tnís  time,  nghtíy  too,  "-' 

A  highlv  favored  letter  \\i, 

Pluck,  Lord,  the  scale  from  á^iñner's  eyesí 

Permil  them  to  eníoy  Thy  love, 

Thy  aid  and  comfort,  till  they  elimb 

The  path  that  leads  them  to  Thy  thcone* 

SONG. 

Undefneafh  thé  leafy  tree      ,     .     / 

Spokeft< 
The  S  comea  ftov.    By  thy  SWeet  péace 
Save^  Lord,  our  souls  from  errors  bond; 
Save  the  apostate, who  Would  díe 
In  blindness;  áave  him  from  despair; 
Save  him  from  cruel  sin  and  áhame: 
Save  by  thy  voice,  unseal  his  eyes, 
That  he  may  hcar  and  see  the  truth. 


Now  the  laál  Iwirl,  íor  that  decideiP 
\\  Jesús,  orif  I  gain  alL 

SONG.. 
Ündernealh  the  leafy  tr«e     ,    ^    . 

Spoke», 
T  meansr,  Take  alL  and  ail  í  ask, — 
Thy  care  to  grant  it.    Show  the  ¿trengtfti 
Of  thy  great  power,  that  all  may  praise 
Thy  holy  ñame;  and  error,  war. 
And  schism  vanish  from  the  earth. 
So  men  may  rise  from  earth  to  heavem 
As  freely  as  the  wild  birds  soar ! 
Thou  haál  won  the  perinola, 
Take  \U  beloved  Child  from  me;> 
Remember  Bato  on  this  day 
Of  thy  moál  glad  nafivity. 
\  praise  Thy  merey,  offer  free 
Myself^  lo  serve  thee  evermore. 
Remember  me..  Tfooa  Rosy  Babe* 
God  of  the  manger,  heaven's  Lorc?- 

SONG. 

Hush-a-bye,  my  little  son, 
Hu«h-a-bye,  my  heart  of  gold; 
Softiy  slumber,  little  oaer 
Night  is  dark  and  wind  blows  cold. 

Hush-á-bye,  my  pretíy  nestling, 
Safe  in  mother  s  bosom  warmed; 
While  he  slumbers^  peace  my  wnreálling 
HeaTt,  thy  anxious  sorrows  charmed, 

Now  thou  sieepest,  my  little  treasure, 
Gracious,  tender ^  heavenly  wise; 
Beauty  finds  in  Thee  her  measure, 
Though  thou  cora'st  in  humbte  guise, 

'Mid  wmd,  and  snow,  and  bitter  cold, 
See  the  good  shepherds  watching  there; 
His  sheep  are  slumbering  in  the  fold^ 
Confiding  in  his  loving  care, 

Hush^  baby,  slümber  blissfülly, 

The  Shepherds  v^aleh  Thee  joyfully, 

******** 

Hush-a-bye,  baby,  sieep  all  night, 

The  shepherds  watch  Thee  with  delight. 

******** 

Parrado— 
Straight  when  we  knew  of  this  new  light, 
Our  bonílfes  blazed  to  greet  the  sky, 
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Ana  Chri¿ten3om  aróse  inljoy. 
IFarewell,  thou  bread  oí  Shephefda,  here 
The  distraught  shepherds  carol  <end*. 
To  all  íhe  noble  company, 
We  wish  a  Merry  Christmas. 

SONG 

To  the  cabin.  sbepherd  broabet, 
Home  across  the  mounlains  wild-^ 
.Farewell.  Baby,  farewelL  Mothen. 
.\n  thy  raarxger  rest,  sweet  Child. 

Onward  brotheK.  see  our  «lasteT 
Angry  look^  make  liaste  to  drivc 
.Sheep  a«d  Jambkms  fast  and  fasteí; 
Night  may  fall  ere  wc  arrive, 

We  left  our  £ocks  to  pasture  free. 
Forsaking  all  to  «ee  Thy  face; 
Since  thou  doál  guide  our  footsteps,  we 
.Shall  trust  lo  find  ihem  by  Thy  grace. 

The  Stai  of  Bethlehem  stoad  síill 
Above  the  manger,  as  a  sign; 
The  shepherds  followed;  by  Thy  will> 
To  greet  the  human  Child  divine. 

Happy  manger,  Jesús  lovmg, 
Now  farewell,  Thy  shepherds  baste 
To  gather  far  and  n-ear  their  roving 
Sheep,  and  drive  them  o'er  the  waste. 

Oh  manger  blest,  we  musí  not  stay; 
Oh  loving  Jesús,  time  constrains 
The  shepherds  now  to  speed  away 
From  Bethlehem's  consecra ted  plain*. 

Oh  happy  manger,  mercy  seat, 
Farewell !  True  Saviour,  loving,  dear> 
The  shepherds  humbly  krss  Thy  feet. 
And  leave  Thee  'till  another  year, 

Bless  all  the  shepherds,  mighty  Lord. 
Our  Hermit,  too.  Let  grace  abound; 
And  grant  uslife  to  praise  Thy  word 
Until  another  year  comes  round. 

Parrado — 
The  hour  has  come.     Withoul  delay 
We  must  depart.      Dear  Mary,  thou 
And  Joseph,  too,  thy  servants  bless. 
Humbly  kneeling,  see  this  shepherd, 
Waiting,  joyfully,  the  blessing. 
Friends,  raise  your  voices,  one  and  all 
To   say  farewell,  we  must  depart! 


Cucharon  — 
To  our  heloved  priest  who  strives 
•So  f-erv^ntly  -to  ¿guide  his  üock^ 
Whither  -they  may  enjoy  God's  lova 
We  f«in  would  ^o,  and  offer  up 
Our  thanks  on  yonder  hiU— Now  see 
Cucharon's  oM     Thy  sheep  are  lost. 
And  we  nuist  And  thenx,  Bi^o  «Ise 
Will  scMi 

Bato— 

Tt  oTily  üeeás  lo  bless 
^Greát  Lord,  our  Priest,  the  country 
Wha^-e  dwells  our   King.  and   o^ar  deaí 

church 
"Where  -he  -¿oúx  ¿lorífy  Thy  Stíii, 
Long  may  he  iive  seciHre  from  sin 
To  praise  Thy  ?iame  unceasingly  i 
End. 


MUSEUM  EVENTS 


Annual  Meetkgs, 

The  annual  raeeting^oííheNewMex* 
•co  Archaeological  Society  and  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Sociely  of  the  AíchaeologicaJ 
Institut-e  were  held  on  Monday  eve> 
oing,  Deceínber  5tK  in  the  íooms  oí 
the  Womaíi's  Museum  Board  in  the 
New  Museum  buildiüg.  A  lecture  b^; 
Dr.  Q  T.  Curreily»  Directoí  of  the  To- 
ronto  Museurtk  was  the  notable  feature 
of  the  gathering.  Dr.  Currelly>  who  has 
built  up  a  wonderíul  imuseum  at  Toron> 
to,  and  who  has  been  very  active  in  the 
development  of  the  School  of  Americaft 
Research,  being  a  membeí  of  its  mana> 
ging  committee,  was  introduced  by  Cok 
Ralph  E.  Twitchell,  who  preisided.  Dr, 
Currelly  was  Warmly  greeted^  many  oí 
those  preselit  femembering  his  formef 
lectures  His  theme  for  the  évenilig  waa 
'The  Beginñings  of  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing»''  and  he  preSented  viewpoints  that 
Were  startlingly  neW  to  his  hearers.  He 
traced  the  begintiings  of  graphic  arí  back 
to  the  early  days  of  sympathetic  magic^ 
and  with  this  thought  as  his  main  thread, 
developéd  his  subject  thfough  thé  ageS. 
Dr.  Currelly  is  a  fascinaling  speaker  and 
he  held  the  closest  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence  through  his  talk. 
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The  «lectíon  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  resHlted  as  folio ws;  New  México 
Society:  John  R.  McFie^  President;  Ben- 
jamin  M.  Read,  V^ice  Presiden*;  Lan- 
sing  Bloom^  Secrctary;  Dr.  J.  A.  Rolk, 
Treasurer.  Santa  Fe  Sociely:  Mr. 
Frank  Springer,  Presidenl;  Col.  Ralph 
E.  Twilchell,  E.  C  Cfampton  and  Mrs, 
E.  L.  Hewett-  Vice  Presidents;  Laníing 
Bloom,  Secretary;  Levi  A.  Hughes^ 
Treasurer;  and  Mrs.  F.  E.Mefa,  Mrs,K, 
M  Chapmanv  Mrs,  I,  H.  Rapp,  Dr.  J, 
A.  RolU,  Ruperí  F,  Asplünd,  Edgar  L, 
Hewetl.  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Spiess  was 
elected  a  councilcr  lo  represent  the  So- 
cielyat  the  annual  meelingof  the  Institute 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  fhe  lattcr  part  of 
December,  The  naming  of  the  other 
councilors  was  leftto  the  Director  of  the 
Museum  and  fhe  School.  The  Women's 
Museum  Board  serve d  coffee  and  cake 
during  the  recepción  iKat  followed  the 
íecture  by  Dr.  Curfeíly. 

Mummers  al  Santa  Fe. 

The  Santa  Fe  Art  Club  has  (aken 
charge  of  the  festivilics  on  New  Year's 
Day  in  Santa  Fe.  There  is  to  be  apar- 
ade  at  twilight  in  which  local  organiza- 
lions  ai  welí  as  índians  take  parí.  The 
Art  Club  itself  will  pfesent  a  pageant 
symbolizing  the  three  prímary  colors. 
The  Spañish-Americans  are  fo  present 
two  or  three  5  or  I O  minute  panto- 
mines,  or  plays.  The  event  is  fhe  first 
of  its  kind  fo  be  stáged  in  the  ancient  city, 

Shalako  at  2uni. 

The  artists  and  writers  who  wít- 
fiessed  fhe  Shalako  Dance  at  Zuni  on 
December  2nd  pronounce  ítoneofthe 
most  spectaculaf  and  finest  primifive 
dramas  they  had  ever  seen.  The  cere- 
mony  began  in  the  evening  and  con- 
tinued  until  noon  of  the  next  day.  The 
costuming  was  brilliant  and  grofesque. 
The  Pueblos,  aS  In  ancient  times,  made 
their  entrance  into  ihe  houses,  not 
through  doors  and  Windows,  but  through 
óther  openings.  Particularly  impres- 
sive   was   the    last    act    when    Shalako 


dancéis  disappeared  over  fhe  Srow 
of  the  hilL  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geraídl 
Cassidy,  Miss  Olive  Riash,  and  Gus- 
lave  Baumann  were  those  who  wenft 
from  Santa  Fe.  On  iheir  return. 
they  narrowly  miísed  by  a  few  hours; 
a  Fire  dance  by  the  Navajees,  muchi 
to  their  regret. 

The  Chihuahua  Colledion, 

Members  of  our  societies  will  be  gladl 
to  know  that  the  purchase  of  this  very/ 
valuab!c  colledion  was  consummated  In  EFi 
Paso  on  December  2nd,,  and  the  thirdi 
of  it  which  comes  to  the  Museum  o^ 
New  México  has  been  repacked  and  is' 
now  en  route  to  Santa  Fe.  When  iti 
has  been  placed  wilh  the  colledions'. 
from  the  other  cultural  áreas  of  the  South- 
west, it  wilí  very  greatly  aid  in  rounding; 
out  the  material  for  study  and  exhibition  of 
southwestern  archaeology.  Aside  from\ 
Toronto  and  Washington,  which  have 
secured  the  ofher  thirds,  no  museum  ira 
the  country  has  anyfhing  to  compare  with 
this  acquisilion  from  the  Chihuahua  area^ 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  ever 
be  dupíicated.  íts  purchase  was  a  rare 
chance  and  the  Sociefy  is  fo  becongraf- 
ulated  on  having  risen  to  the   occasion. 

The  response  to  the  cal!  for  the  nec- 
essary  funds  has  not,  however,  been  as 
generous  as  anticipafed.  Contributions 
fo  date  fofa!  a  little  over  $600  which, 
with  funds  in  hand,  made  $í,100avail- 
able  fowards  fhe  $1,500  voted  by  the 
Sociely.  In  carrying  out  the  purchase 
as  aufhorized,  fherefore,  if  was  necessary 
to  make  a  note  for  $400  and  it  is  hoped 
fhat  addifional  contributions  will  soon 
wipe  this  out. 

The  present  membership  of  fhe  New 
México  Archaeological  Sociely  is  724, 
Certainly  many  of  these  could  easily 
send  in  $5  or  $10,  and  if  dcsired  the 
amount  may  be  credifed  in  membcrships 
fo  one  or  more  friends  as  Christmas  re- 
membrances.  Shall  we  nof  puf  fhe  roll 
of  our  Sociefy  well  beycnd  fhe  1 ,000 
mark  before  fhe  New  Year } 
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